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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTORY 


The Textile Laboiir Inquiry Committee was appointed by the 
Government of Bombay by Resolution No. 1988/34 dated the 13th 
October 1937 of the Political and Reforms Department which reads 

as follows : 

'' Tlie Governor, of Bombay is pleased to appoint a Committee ■ of 
Inquiry to !.»e. known as tlie Textile Labour Inquiry Committee 
consisting of tlie following members to investigate into the question 
of ,t]ie acle.qiiacy ,of w’ages.aiid kindred matters in connection witli the 
textile industry in tiiis Province 

1. Jairamdas Dpulatram, Esquire, Cliairman, 

2. Yaikuntli L. Mehta, Esquire, 

3. B. Pu Gadgii, Esquire, 

r 4. S.. A. Brelvi, Esquire. . ' 

“ (2) The Committee will be advised on technical matters by the 
following four Associate Members :~ 

L iSalaiTlal Balabhai, .Esquire, M.L.A., 

2, B. I)» Saklatvaia, Esquire, M.L,A., 

3* K. K* Desai, .Esquire, M.L.A., 

4* IL A, Kliedgikar, .Esquire, M.L.A. 

(3) Mr. S. B, l)eslipandc\ Assistant Commissioner of Labour, 
Labour Office, Bombay, should act as Secretary to the Committee. 

“ (4) The terms of reference which the Co3-nmittee should be asked 
to consider are : 

L To examine the wagi^s paid to 'workers having regard to the 
hours, efficiency and conditions of ■work in the various centres of the 
textile iiidustr}^ in the Province, to enquire, in this regard, into the 
ailt‘t|nac!y or inodeqiiaey of the -wages earned in relation to a living 
wage standard oiirL if they are found in any occupation, centre or 
liiiir of the imliistrv to be inadequate, to enquire into and, report 
upon the iiaisons Therefor, and to Biake recommendations regarding: 

(ii) tkf' a minimum wage, 

(l)| i'he measures w'hkff the employers, the employees, and the 

(.lo’\’f‘riiinfnt slioiild take improve the wage level, 

h.‘) tlu'.‘ reimineratioii of woAers engaged on night shift, and the 

regulation n! night sliift work, 

(d) staiidarrikation of wages and musters, and 

(e) t!ic rueihods of automatic adjustment of wages in futwCt .. 
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2. To report wlietlier in view of tlie present condition of tlie 
industry an immediate increase in wages can be given in any 
occupations centre or unit of the industry^ pending the conclusion 
of the Committee’s work and the preparation of its Report and to 
make recommendations in this behalf. 


3, To report on any matters germane to the above. ... , 

(5) The Committee should be requested to submit its Report 
to Government as soon as possible,” 


PUBLICATION OF INTEEIM REPORT. 

In pursuance of paragraph 2 of our terms of reference^ submitted 
an Interim Report to Government on 11th February 1938. Government 
-^leaser"^ this report for publication on 14tli February: 1938 together 
with the following resolution : . ' 

The interim report of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee has 
been received by Government and is now released for publication. 
This report has been prepared in reply to one of the Committee’s 
terms of reference “which required it to report whether in \iew of the 
present condition of the industry an immediate increase in wmges 
could be given in any occupation, unit or centre of the induBtry 
pending the conclusion of the Committee’s work. 

This question has been studied in detail by the Committee, who 
in a report of over one hundred pages- have closely analysed all tlie 
data relevant to the issues involved. They have come to the con- 
clusion that the condition of the industry has decidedly improved in 
the year 1937, that it has emerged out of the period' of depression, 
and that the profit-making capacity of the industry as a wiiole has 
increased. The wages of the workers employed in the industry have 
been subjected to various cuts in recent years and the principal reason 
advanced for these cuts was the depression. This having been lifted 
it is the opinion of the Committee that an increase in the present level 
of wages is justified. 

Government accept the recommendations of the Committee, and 
recommend to the Millowiiers that the proposed increases ahall be 
introduced with effect on the wages due for the month of Wehtmty 
or for the last pay period of the month of February. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the Cominittetihave been made after a search- 
ing enquiry, and in the view of Govei>^eht are entitled to the weight 
and authority which should be attach^lo the award of an Industrial 
Court or a Court of Arbitration. Gi^wnmeat are therefore of opinion 
that the recommendations as thfy stand should be carried out gmd 
accepted both by employers and labour,” 
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APTOIMTMEMf OF NEW OHAIHMAN AND SECBETARY, 

After tie submission of our Interim Report to Government we dis- 
persed for some time to await the replies to our main questionnaire* 
Thereafter^ Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram resigned his appointment as 
Chairman of the Committee owing to protracted illness. Government, 
thereupon^ appointed the Honourable Mr. »Justice H. V. Divatia, Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature, Bombay, as Chairman and he 
took charge on 5th October 1938. 

In the beginning of December 1938 our Secretary, Mr. S. R. Deshpande, 
Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Labour Office, Bombay, 
had to proceed on leave on account of illness. Government, thereupon, 
appointed in Hs place Mr. N. A. Mehxban, F.S.S., Assistant 

Commissioner of Labour, Labour Office, Bombay, as Secretary to the 
Committee with effect from 5th December 1938. 

ISSUE OF MAIN QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Chapter I of our Interim Eeport gives an account of our proceedings 
leading up to the piiblication of that Report. In addition to the 
questionnaire relating to matters covered hy paragraph 2 of our terms 
of reference, which has been reproduced in Appendix A at page 97 of 
our Interim Report and which was issued on 17th November 1937, 
we issued a fuller questionnaire covering matters arising from the 
remaining paragi'aphs of our terms of reference to about 250 bodies and 
persons on 23rd November 1937. A copy of this questionnaire will be 
found in Appendix I at pages 431 to 441 of this Report. It was divided 
into nine parts. The first 17 questions grouped under part A related 
to the operations of individual mills and were intended to be answered 
by them and not by associations of employers or other bodies and 
persons. Individual units were free to reply to the remaining eight parts 
of the questionnaire either individually or through the associations of 
which they were members. Such of the mills in Bombay and Ahmed- 
abad as were members of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, or the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association did not reply to any of the questions 
in parts B to I but expressed agreement with the replies submitted by 
the associations of which they were members. Most mills in centres 
outside Bombay and Ahmedabad furnished memoranda containing 
replies to questions in i 11 parts of the questionnaire but as we thought 
it would be useful for the mills in such centres, as had more than one 
unit, to submit joint memoranda, we requested such mills to do so in 
respect of questions in parts B to I of the questionnaire. In accordance 
with this request, the miiloifners in Sholapur, Viramgam, Barsi, Broach 
and Surat submitted joins: memoranda to us. The Khandesh, Berar 
and Burhanpur Millowners’ ^sociation, which was formed in the middle 
of the year 1938, submitted a joint memorandum on behalf of the mills 
in East and West Khandesh. 

In addition to the mills, bodies and individuals to whom our 
questionnaire had been issued on 23rd November 1937, it was also 
sent from time to time to various other bodies and individuals. The 
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total number of mills, bodies and individuals to whom the questiomrairc 
was issued was 291. Four mills in Bombay, eight in Alimedabad and 
one in another centre were closed and did not send any replies. 
Three mills in Bombay, eleven in Alimedabad and eleven mills in other 
centres, including small power loom factories in Bliiwandi and .Malegaon, 
stated that they were tmablc to furnish any information. The statistics 
relating to the numbers of mills, bodies and persons to whom copies 
of the main questionnaire were issued and the numbers from 
whom replies were received are not capable of being put into tabular 
form owing to the diversity of the procedure adopted in dealing with 
different parts of the questionnaire. We, however, reproduce a list 
of all bodies and persons who submitted memoranda to us in reply t?> 
parts B to I of the questionnaire in Appendix II. This ivil! be found al 
pages 442 and 443 of this Report. 

SITTINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

On resuming our work, we held two preliminary meetings on 5th and 
20th October 1988 among ourselve.s and two other similar meeting.s 
on 21st November and 6th December 1938 with our A-ssoeiare 
Members in order to discuss and settle que.stion,s connecteii with oiir 
procedure and programme of work. We held 81 .sittings for tlie 
examination of representatives of various bodies and groups of mills, 
representative workers from different centres and tmits and othei- 
individuals. Certain ©overnment officens and individual witiK.-sKi's. 
at their own request, were examined by us hi emwru. The total mimi. 1 '!’ 
of individual witnesses examined was 733. Seven of these HI siftitig.s 
were taken up for the examination of various bodies in eomiection with 
the several schemes .submitted to u.s regarding hlandanlizati.iji of wages. 
In addition to these 81 sitting, s. our iStaudardizatiou 8ub-(‘ommirtfc 
held seven sittings for discussion of various schemes of stun dainizal inn 
with the,,partics concerned. .V list of the various examin.it ions held 
in those 88 sittings together with details of the places or which liiey 
were held and the names of the various individual witiiess('s who ujijii ared 
before us will be found in Appendix III printed at pagc-s 111 to [(id of 
this Report. We held 15 meetings with our Associate ih nihci’.s in onicr 
to enable them to present their views on th<' points covered bv our 
terms of reference. Finally -we Isold 05 moeting.s hotwofii oar’selvcH 
for the purpose of formulating our conclusion, s atifi roeoraiuondationK 
and for the reading of the various cliaptens of our licjiort and for rovising 
the printed proofs. It will thus be seen that we iield nearlv 170 sittings 
since 6th October 1938. . 

VISITS TO MILLS, FACTORIES AND INSTITOTIOnI!**” 

Except for certain smaller centres of^he cotton textile industry 
such as Bhiwandi, Maiegaon and Belgaum which have a number of* 
small power loom factories, we visited all the principal centres of the 
’cotton textile industry in the Province. The centres visited were 
Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Nadiad, Broach, Surat, Jakaon, Amalner, 
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and Poona (in the order of time at which the visits to these centres wer6 

paid). In addition to the five mills which we visited before submitting ' 

our Interim Report, we visited five cotton mills in Bombay. We visited 

five mills in Ahmedabad and everj^ mill in each of the other centres 

eramerated. During our visits to the mills we also saw the mill chawls, 

dispensary, creche and other welfare services wherever these had been 

provided by the management. Wherever time permitted, we inspected 

general hoiusing conditions in the town or the city concerned and p eh l 

visits to institutions with which cotton textile workers had some direct 

01 indirect connection. Por example, we visited the Criminal Tribes ' 

Settlements at Cadag and Sholapur and the Dhanrajgirji Hospital at ! 

(Sholapui. We spent one day in Ahmedabad in visiting the ofiS.ce > 

of, and seeing the various welfare activities conducted b’y, the Textile 

Labour iissouiatiun and we also visited the offices of unions of textile 

workers in Bombay, Yiramgam, Sholapur and Hubii. As we thought 

that It would be useful to us to examine the conditions of life and work 

in some factories other than those in the cotton textile industry, we 

visited the factory of the W estern India Match Company at Ambernath, 

the Carriage and \\ agon W orksnop of the Gv I. P. Raiiw^ay at Matunga, 

the soap factory of Messrs. Le ver Brothers and the factory of the Heafds 

and Reeds Manufactuiing Company of India in Bombay City. We also 

visited the Textile Technical School of the Social Service League 

and the Technological Laboratory of tlie Indian Central Cotton 

Committee in Bombay, certaiahand loom factories, the branch office of the 

Gokhale Institute of Po]itic,s and Economics and the Municipal Technical 

School in Sholapur-. We visited one mill each in Bombay, Ahmedabad ■ m 

and Sholapur at night to examme conditions of work during night shift. 

We also spent one evrening with Mr. A. ML Pryde, Labour Officer to the 
Government of Bombay for Bombay City, at one of his -night offices in 
the Development Deparlinent chawls at DeLisle Road and we spent 
another e\-enmg in visiting certain Government welfare centres in 
Bomba}^ A list of the various mills, factories and institutions visited 
by us will be fouud in Appendix IV at pages 467 to 469 of this Report. 

EVIDENCE OF WORKEfiS. 

We had originally decided to record the evidence of the representatives 
of the mills, the unions and the workers at each of the centres which we 
visited. It was represented to us, however, that as the offices of the 
majority of the managing agents of the mills in centres other than 
Bombay and Ahmedabad were located in Bombay, it would be more ; 

convenient for the representatives of the mills concerned to appear i 

before us in Bombay. Wf- accordingly decided to confine the taking . j 

of evidence from all associis||ions, bodies and individuals other than 
actual workers in Bombay and Ahmedabad. As it was inconvenient , i 

to call the employees in various centres of the industry to Bombay, we 
decided to record the evidence of the workers at each of the centres which - 

we visited. The procedme adopted in the selection of the workers for , ■ ; ! 
purposes of examination varied at different centres. In Bombay, the 

Government Labour Officer and certain unions submitted lists of names ) 

... .■ , 









from whicli a few were selected at random. At Ahmedabad and Viram- 
gam we examined workers selected b}’' tke Textile Labour Association, 
Alimedabad. In all the other centres, except Sholapur, the Secretary 
went through the various departments of the mill with a clerk and the 
time-keeper of the mill concerned and selected one or more workers 
from each department at random. Those workers who were thus selected 
were examined, strictly in camera, on the mill premises. At Sholapur we 
examined jointly representative workers who were selected by the 
Secretary in the manner described from each of the five mills in that centre 
and also those whose names were suggested to us by the Lai Bavta Girni 
Kamgar Union, Sholapur. 

SCHEMES OF STANDARDIZATION OF WAGES. 

"We appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of Mr. V. L. Mehta and 
Mr. U. E. Gadgil and all the Associate Members to discuss the various 
draft schemes of standardization of wages submitted to us with the 
representatives of the millowners and the unions concerned. In 
addition, however, to the discussions conducted on the subject by 
our Standardization Sub-Committee, we had a series of discussions in 
full Committee with the parties concerned. Our Scheme for Standardi- 
jaation of Wages in Cotton Textile Mills in Bombay was submitted to 
Government on 23rd December 1939. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

When our Committee was appointed in 1937, Government had not 
fully defined the duties and functions of our Associate Members. After 
we resumed our work in October 1938, one of our Associate Members 
raised the question of the necessity of a proper definition and the matter 
was referred to Government. In reply to the letter from the Chairman 
on the subject Government stated that it was their desire that the 
Associate Members should be consulted at every stage of the proceedings, 
should have the right of examining witnesses and written evidence 
and should he given the opportunity of discussing the evidence with 
us and of influencing us in arriving at conclusions. The Associate 
Members were, however, to take no part in the actual drafting 
of the Eeport and if they submitted their views to us in writing, 
these views would not form part of the Eeport nor would they 
he published. The notes and memoranda submitted by the Associate 
Members were to be forwarded to Government for their consideration 
with onr Eeport. In accordance with the procedure laid down, our 
colleagues have been associated with us3rthe examination of all the 
witnesses who appeared before us and iu the visits paid by us to the 
^ different centres and institutions. On the conclusion of the recording 
of evidence, the Associate Members presented their views to us on 
each of the points arising out of our terms of reference and we gave 
careful consideration to these views before formulating our conclusions 
' and recommendations. The scheme of standardization of wages prepared 
if us fo^ mills in Bombay was sent to the Associate Members and they 
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Printed drafts of tlie various cliapters of this Eeport were forwarded 
to the Associate Members as soon as they were ready. ^The written 
statements embodying their views which are being submitted to 
Government along with this Report were carefully considered at a series 
of further meetings of the Committee and the Draft Report was, as 
a result, modified in certain particulars. 

REPRESENTATIONS MADE ON OUR INTERIM REPORT. 

We received representations from the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the Khandesh, 
Berar and Burhanpur Millowners' Association, asking us to reconsider 
the recommendations made in dur Interim Report. Copies of these 
representations were simultaneously forwarded to Government, 
We gave careful consideration to these representations and arrived 
at the conclusion that the second term of reference of the Committee, 
namely, “ whether in view of the present condition of the industry 
an immediate increase in wages can be given in any occupation, centre 
or unit of the industry, pending the conclusion of the Committee’s work 
and the preparation of its Report ” had been considered and disposed 
of when we submitted our Interim Report to Government. 
We accordingly held that we had completed our task so far as that term 
of reference w^s concerned. We, however, thought it desirable to 
refer the matter to Government. In reply to this reference, the 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay wrote a letter to the 
Chairman on the 26th May 1939 informing him that Government 
accepted the view expressed in paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Chairman’s 
letter that with the submission of the Interim Report we had completed 
the task referred to us in the second term of reference. We reproduce 
the correspondence with Government on this subject in Appendix V 
which will be found at pages 470 and 471 of this Report. 



CHAPTEE II 


WAGES IN THE COTTON TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Information regarding wages in tlie cotton textile industry in tlie 
Province of Bombay over a period of nearly twenty years is contained 
in a series of reports published by the Labour Office of the Government 
of Bombay. The earliest of these reports relate to inquiries conducted 
by that office for the years 1921, 1923 and 1926. The fourth report to 
be published was that of the departmental inquiry into wage cuts and 
unemployment in the industry conducted by the Commissioner of Labour, 
under the orders of Government, early in the year 1934. As the Govern- 
ment of Bombay carried out a general census into wages in ail perennial 
factories in the Province in the same year, the textile industry was 
again covered by a comprehensive inquiry into wages in that year. 
Apart from the chief centres of the industry — Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur — ^there was no uniformity in this series of wage reports 
with regard to the presentation of the data for the remaining cotton textile 
centres in the Province. The 1921 report put aU mills in centres outside 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur into one group under the heading 

Other Centres”. In the report of the 1923 inquiry, this group was 
split into '' Mills in Baroda State ” and ‘‘ Mills in Other Centres the 
1926 inquiry was confined to selected mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur, and other centres of the industry were not covered. For the 
purposes of the 1934 Departmental Enquiry, mills in '' Other Centres ” 
were divided into three groups : (1) Southern Mahratta centres; 
(2) Khandesh centre ; and (3) Other Gujerat centres. For the purposes 
of the General Wage Census, the Province was divided into ten territorial 
areas which were : (1) Bombay City ; (2) Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Kolaba and Ratnagiri Districts ; (3) Mmedabad City ; (4) Ahmedabad 
District, excluding Ahmedabad City, Kaira and Panch Mahals Districts ; 
(5) Broach and Surat Districts ; (6) East and West KLandesh ; (7) Poona, 
Nasik and Ahmednagar Districts; (8) Sholapur City; (9) Sholapur 
District, excludingSholapur City, and Satara District ; and (10) Belgaum, 
Dharwar, Kanara and Bijapur Districts. 

After the General Wage Census had been held, an important change 
occurred in conditions of work as a result of the application of the new 
Indian Factories Act which came into operation with efiect from 
January 1935, whereby weekly hours of work in perennial factories were 
reduced from 60 to 64. Moreover, wages in cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
were reduced by per cent, according to an agreement reached at Delhi 
between the Ahmedabad MiUowners' Assertion and the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, on 13th January 1935. It, therefore, 
became necessary to conduct a fresh inquiry into wages in order to 
supply the Committee with up-to-date data. Government accordingly 
instructed the Labour Office to conduct such an inquiry in November 
1937. As this inquiry had to be completed expeditiously in "order to 
enable the Committee to submit to Government their Interim Report 
on the second term of reference at an early date, it was felt that it would 
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Eot be possible to conduct a survey on the lines of the General Wage 
Census. It was, therefore, decided to undertake a special inquiry on 
the basis of a sample for the month of July 1937. 

Unlike the General Wage Census of 1934, the 1937 inquiry did not 
cover textile concerns such as the smaller power loom factories, separate 
dyeing and bleaching plants, etc. All cotton textile mills which 
were working in 1937 were, however, covered. The standard list of 
occupations prepared by the Labour Office at the time of the General 
Wage Census of 1934 shows that there are about 260 difierent occupations 
in the cotton textile industry of this Province. Some of these, however, 
are not common to all the mills while a few contain only a small number 
of operatives. Such occupations were, therefore, excluded from the 
scope of the 1937 inquiry, and the number of occupations and workers 
covered were 160 and 217,979 respectively. The Labour Office informed 
us that although about a hundred occupations were left out of the scope 
of this inquiry, only about 7,500 operatives were excluded as a result « 
of this omission. As in all the previous Labour Office inquiries into 
wages ill the cotton textile industry in the Province, labour employed 
through contractors was also excluded from this inquiry. 

The methods a<iopted for the 1937 inquiry were in many respects 
different from those of the previous inquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office. The first difference was that, except in Ahmedabad 
and Viramgam, the data regarding time workers were extracted not 
from the muster rolls but from the wage notices displayed by the mills 
under Section 19 of the Payment of Wages Act. So far as piece workers 
were concerned, it was, of course, necessary to extract information 
regarding their earnings and attendance from the muster rolls themselves. 
Another difference was that, instead of covering all the operatives in 
all the occupations, a sample was taken. In every case, however, 
complete information was called for regarding the actual number of 
workers employed by each mill in each <5f the occupations covered by 
the inquiry. The existence of what is known as the ‘‘' Relay System 
in some of the mills in Ahmedabad necessitated the working out of two 
sets of averages for that centre in some occupations, namely, an average 
for workers in mills working with relays and an average for those not" 
so working. 

Night shift work on a considerable scale synchronised with the period 
of the inquiry, and in July 1937, 99 mills employing about 70,000 persons 
were working on night shift. An examination of the wage notices for 
day shift workers and for night shift workers, however, revealed that 
there was little or no difference in the rates of wages paid for day and 
night work, and, therefore, ^no data relating to the wages of night shift 
workers were tabulated. ^ it was thought that it would be useful to 
the Committee to have comparative wages data for workers on day 
shift and on night shift, information relating to piece workers working 
on night shift was collected and tabulated separately. 

On the basis of the 1937 inquiry, the Committee have been furnished 
with wage data relating to cotton mill operatives in 18 centres in the 









(1) The basis on which the incurease will he calculated shall be the net 
earnings of each individual worker for each 'pay-'period, 

(2) {a) In the case of time workers^ the rate ^increase for an individual 
worker in any occupation is indicated hy the rate shown in the Schedule 
against the category of earnings within whicb^may fall the wages to which 
a worker in that occupation working for the full pay-period is entitled. ' 

(6) In the case of piece workers, the rate of increase to which arfmdividual 
worker will be entiM is indicate in the Schedule by the rate shown against 
the category of earnings within which may fall Ms net earnings during the 
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Province tabulated on tlie line$ described above. We now proceed to 
examine these data for the most important occupations in each 
department. The figures given in the summary tables which follow are 
those relating to workers employed on day shift only in July 1937. It 
is necessary to emphasize that these figures take no account of the 
increases granted in accordance with the recommendations contained 
in our Interim Eeport. These increases apply in all cases to the 
earnings of the individual worker. It would not be accurate to 
apply these increases to the general averages for particular 
occupations because in many cases the range of the variations between 
the highest and the lowest earnings is somewhat wide. We have, 
therefore, confined our examination of wages to the position prevailing 
in July 1937. A fair approximation of the actual level of earnings 
obtaining in August 1939 could, however, be arrived at by incorporating 
into these the increases at the rates specified in the Schedule given in 
^ paragraph 133 of our Interim Eeport, which we reproduce below : 

Schedule 


Category of earnings. 

1 

Bate of increase. 

2 

■■ ' \ V . 

Bemarks. 

Below ErS. 13>8 

3 Annas in the Itnpee. 

! 

Provided that no person falling in 
this category shall receive more than 
Bs. 16-8 as a result of the increase. 

Bs. 13-8 and below 
Bs.25. 

2i Annas in the 
Bupee. 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than 
Bs, 28 as a result of the increase. 

Bs. 26 and below 
Bs. 36. 

2 Annas in the Bupee. 

1 .m • 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than 
Bs. 39-4 as a result of the increase. 

Bs, 36 and below 
Bs. 40. 

■/ 

, Annas in the 

Bupee, 

' Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive more than Bs. 43 
as a result of the increase. 

Bs. 40 and below 
Bs. 75. 

Bs. 76 and oYer . . 

i 

1 Anna in the Bupee. 

mi 

Provided that no person falling in this 
category shall receive an increase in 
earnings of less than Bs, 3. 
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(3) The earnings shown in the Schedule above relate to a pay-period oj 
26 working days, 

(4) In pay -periods containing less or more than 26 working days^ the 
categories of earnings shown in the Schedule should he adjusted in the 
proportion which the number of working days in the pay-p^od bears 
to 26, . The maximum and the minimum limits shown in column 3 of the 
Schedule should also he adjusted in the same proportion, 

(5) These recommendations apply to the entire body of workers (as 
defined in the Indian Factories Act hut excluding all persons employed in 
a clerical capacity) employed in the cotton textile industry in the Bombay 
Province, 

Owing to the existence of a multitude of different pay-periods which 
are to he found in cotton textile mills in Ahmedahad and in certain 
other centres, it has not been possible for the Labour Office to ascertain 
the averages of monthly earnings for all those occupations for which 
the pay-period is less than a month. We may mention here that there 
are six different pay-periods for different groups of operatives in the 
cotton textile mills in Ahmedabad : (1) weavers in all mills are paid for 
haptas of fourteen days, which uniformly commence in all mills on 
Monday and end on the Sunday of the following week ; (2) process 
workers in the spinning department are paid for haptas of sixteen days ; 
there is no uniformity with regard to the commencement of these haptas, ‘ 
and in certain mills different haptas obtain even for different groups of 
workers in the same department ; (3) workers in supervisory and clerical 
jobs and in the maintenance and mechanics departments are uniformly 
paid for periods of a calendar month ; (4) winders and reelers in many 
mills are paid bi-monthly for periods from the 1st to the 15th and from the 
16th to the end of the month irrespective of the number of days in the 
month. In some mills, winders and reelers are paid either according 
to the spinning or the weaving hapta or by the month; ‘(5) certain 
categories of unskilled workers engaged in transport work within the 
premises of the mill are paid weekly in some of the mills ; and (6) certain 
workmen engaged in a temporary capacity are paid daily. We 
recommend that there should be uniformity with regard to the fixation 
of the pay-period in a centre. 

Owing to the reasons mentioned above, we confine our examination 
of the wage position in this chapter to averages of daily earnings. For 
the main centres of the industry where there have been marked changes 
since 1934 we make comparisons with the figures contained in the third 
of the General Wage Census Reports covering the textile industries. In 
the summary tables which follow the figures given in brackets below the 
averages of earnings relate to the numbers of workers concerned in each 
case. In all cases, general averages have been worked out for the whole 
Province and these are compared with the corresponding general 
averages for the year 1934. 

BLOW ROOM. 

This department is staffed in all cotton mills predominantly 
mem The principal occupations are: opener attendants, intermen, 
scutcher tenters, willowmen and thread extractors. Payment is almost 
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liniversally on the basis of time rates of wages, 
out the average daily earnings for men on tim^ 

TABLE No. ]. 

Average Daily Earnings duri^ig July 1937 in some 

the Blow Room. 

The following table set 
e rates; 

Selected Occupations in 

■ ^ ... . ■ ■ 

Centre. 

: 

Opener 

Attendants. 

Intermen. 

* 

^ Single 
Machine 
Scutcher 
■ Tenters. 

1 

j WTliowmen. 

Thread 

Extractors. 

i 

■■ ■■■ , ■ ■■ ■ 

Its. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

■■ Ra, a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay 

0 13 7 

0 14 5 

0 13 8 

0 12 6 

0 12 3 


(.705) 

(136) 

(232) 

(213) 

(140) 

Ahmedabad : i 

Without RjeiavJ 

0 13 6 

0 13 11 

0 14 3 

’ 0 13 1 

0 12 8 

With Relay . . | 

(171) 

0 U 3 

(50) 

0 14 7 

(162) 

0 15 0 

^ (74) 

i 0 13 4 

(61) 

0 13 2 

) 

Ail Mills ..| 

(37) 

0 13 8 1 

(16) 

0 14 1 ) 

(47) 

0 14 5 

(14) 

1 0 13 1 

(9) 

0 12 9 

Sholapur . . | 

(i>08) ■ 

0 8 9 

(66) 

0 9 7 

(209) 

0 9 7 

(88) 

0 8 9 

(70) 

,0 9 r 2 

1 

Kurla 

(66) 

0 12 11 

(11) ! 
0 13 4 

(60) 

0 13 5 

(19) 

0 12 10 

(9) 

0 12 9 


(21) 

(5) 

(13) 

(7) 

: ((S); ;::;.;;. 

Viramgam 

0 9 7 

0 11 1 ; 

0 31 5 

Nadiad 

(6) 

0 12 4 ‘ 

(3) 1 

(5) 


0 9 9 

Broach . . 1 

(8) ; 
0 10 5 

0 11 9 

0 11 5 

■■■ ■' , ■■ . 

0 10 9 

(1) 

Surat . . ; 

(11) 1 
0 9 9 i 

i^) ■ ; 

(3) 

0 10 2 

1 (1) 

0 9 9 

0 9 9 

Jalgaon , . . | 

(1) 1 
0 9 10 i 

0 10 0 I 

(6) 

0 10 1 . 

(1) 

0 9 8 

(2) 

0 10 1 

Amahier , . [ 

(11) 1 
0 11 0 I 

(5) : 

(7) 

0 11 0 

(2) 1 
0 11 0 1 

o 

o 

Chalisgaon . . i 

(15) 

0 9 4. 

0 10 2 

(7) 

0 10 3 

: (4) 

0 8 7 ! 

(4) 

0 7 6 

Bhulia . . ' 

(7) 

0 10 5 

(3) 1 

0 10 0 ! 

. (3) 1 

0 10 0 . 

(2) 1 
0 10 6 i 

(2) 

0 9 1 

Poona .J 

(8) : 
0-8 0 

(6) 1 

V i 

(6) 

0 11 0 

(2) 1 
0 11 0 

(3) 

0 9 3 

Barsi . . ! 

(1) . 
0 6 5 

! 

0 6 0! 

(3) i 

0 6 7' 

(1) 

0 6 9 

(1) 

0 6 11 

j 

Gokak 

(7) 

0 8 4 

(6) ' 

(6) ' 
0 8 10 

(6) 

0 11 0 ; 

(3) 

0 9 0 

Hubii 

(9) 

0 7 2' 


(20) 

0 11 1 

(6) i 

(8) 

Oadag 

(8) 


(2) 

0 6 0 






(1) 


Whole Province : 

* July 1937 , 

0 12 10 

0 18 7 

0 13 1 

0 12 3 

0 11 11 


(882) 

(242) 

(581) 

(352) 

(250) 

1934 

0 12 7 

0 13 1 i 

0 12 10 

0 12 3 

0 11 10 


(1,240) 

(308) j 

(693) 

1 

(403) 

\ 

(334) 



. , \ ^ • . 1 
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A notewortliy feature of the figures both in. the above and in all 
subsequent tables in this chapter is the marked variation in the levels 
of earnings as between the different centres in the Province. The 
difference in the earnings as between the occupations in this department 
varied from about one to four annas in all centres except in Amalner 
where the earnings uniformly averaged eleven annas a day in all occupa- 
tions. The variation was^ however, not uniform in any two or more of 
these five occupations. For example, opener attendants earned more in 
Bombay than willowm.en and thread extractors. In Sholapur, thread 
extractors earned more than opener attendants, and the earnings of 
willowmen were the same as those of opener attendants. A striking 
feature of the table is the close similarity between the figures of the 
general averages for the Province as a whole as between July 1937 and 
1984 ; but, as far as Ahmedabod is concerned, the average daily earnings 
in all the occupations examined were about half an anna to an anna and 
a quarter lower in July 1937 as compared with the averages for 1934. 

cmmm boom. 

There are live principal occupations in the carding room, and these 
are : (1) grinders ; (2) strippers ; (3) lap carriers ; (4) carding machine 
attendants ; and (5) fly collectors. Stripping and grinding in 
most mills are separate occupations. One of the earliest forms of 
rationalization to be. introduced in this department was to ask 
one worker to do both grinding and stripping. Where these 
combined ''strippers and grinders were asked to mind more 
machines, they were classified as " strippers and grinders — efficiency 
system”. The numbers returned during the inquiries connected with 
the General Wage Census were 474 grinders, 1069 strippers, 275 
'' strippers and grinders ” and 90 " strippers and grinders — efficiency 
system For the purposes of the 1937 inquiry all combined " strippers 
and grinders ” were put together and no distinction was made between 
the merely combined and the efficiency groups. The numbers returned 
for July 1937 for all cotton mills for day shift working were 352 grinders, 
898 strippers and 219 " strippers and grindem Payment in this 
department is universally on time rates, and, with a of 

exceptions, all the workers employed 'were men. The following table 
sets out the average daily earnings for men in unrationalized occupations 
in this department : 



TABLE No. 2. 

Average Daily Earnings during July 1937 in some Selected 
OcGUfotions in the Carding Room — Men, 


Carding 

MacMne 

Attendants 

(Standard 

system). 


My 

Collectors, 


Centre, 


Grinders, Strippers. 


Bombay . - 0 15 4 

(165) 

Ahmedabad : 

Without Relay . Ill 

(103) 

With Belay . . 116 

(24) 

AilMills .. ri 2 


Sholapnr 


Yiramgam 


Nadiad 


Broach 


Surat 


Jalgaon 


Amalner 


Chalisgaon 


Bhulia 


Poona 


Gokak 


Hubli 


Whole Province 
July 1937 


0 12 2 
(1,338) 

0 11 11 
(1,722) 


0 13 5 
(1,069) 


higliest levek of earnings in this department' are those for grinders. 
Strippers come next in very close order, but in certain centres the 
differences in the earnings between these two occupations are very 
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narrow and in otliers very wide. For example, whereas strippers in 
Knrla earned only half an anna per day less than grinders, their earnings 
in Nadiad were nearly five annas a day less. Fly collectors in certain 
centres such as Bombay, Sholapur, Knrla, Amalner, Ohalisgaon and 
Poona earned slightly more than carding machine attendants. 

As in the case of the blow room, the levels of daily earnings in all 
mills in Ahmedabad were about an anna to an anna and a half per day 
lower in July 1937 as compared with 1934— the^most striking reduction 
being that in the level of earnings of fly collectors who earned twelve 
annas and eight pies per day in July 1937 as compared with fourteen 
annas and two pies per day in 1934. A comparison of the general 
averages for the whole Province as between these two years shows 
a maximum variation of only three pies — in certain cases in favour 
of the year 1937 and in certain others in favour of the year 1934. The 
following table sets out the average daily earnings in rationalized 
occupations in the carding room : 

TABLE No. 3. 


Average Daily Earnings in Rationalized OccupaMons in the Carding 
Room in July 1937: 


Oeatre. 

Strippers 

and 

Grinders. 

Carding Machine 
Attendants 
(Efficiency System). 


Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bombay 

10 7 

0 11 11 

Abmedabad : 

(192) 

(84) 

Without Keiay 

0 14 7 

0 14 1 

(6) 1 

(34) 

With Belay 

.... 

0 13 8 

■ ■ :(2);.':^::;'^.: ;• 

All Mills 

0 14 7 

0 14 X 


(6) ' 

(36) 

Sholapur 

0 9 6 

.... 

(21) 

■■:■■■■ A ■; 


The average daily earnings of this group in Sholapur in 1937 were about 
3 he same as in 1934, but the earnings fell from fifteen annas and nine pies 
^er day to fourteen annas and seven pies per day in Ahmedabad as 
3 etween 1934 and 1937. The earnings of carding machine attendants 
)n the efficiency system improved in Bombay and worsened in 
ihmedabad by about half an anna between 1934 and 1937. It is oi 
nterest to note that, whereas carding machine attendants on the 
standard system in mills in Bombay earned an average daily wage ol 
twelve annas and five pies, those on the efficiency system earned about 
tialf an anna per day less. 



DRAWING DEPARTMENT. 


There is only one main occupation in this departmentj and that is 
of drawing tenters. The normal method of work is to allot one head 
to each tenter. Efficiency systems cover tlie allotment of three heads 
to two men, four heads to three men and two heads to one man. 
Payment is predominantly on piece rates, but certain mills in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Broach and Jalgaon and the mills in Chalisgaon 
and Hubli pay wages in this department on time rates. In the mill 
in Gadag, wages in this department are paid both on time and piece 
rates. A few women are employed in this department, and the figures of 
the numbers so employed will be found in the following table which 
sets out the average daily earnings of one-head drawing tenters : 


TABLE No. 4. 

Average Daily Earnings of One-Head Drawing Teniers in 
Jnlyl937. 


Centre. 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad : 
Without Re] 

With Relay 

Ali Mills 

Sholapiir 

Kuria 

Viramgam 

NTadiad 

Broach 

Surat 

Jalgaon 

Amalner 

Chalisgaon 

Dhulia 

Poona 


One-Head Drawing Tenters, 





1 Men. 

j Men, 

i Women. 




:| ■ (Time.) 

1 ^ 

(Piece.) 

..(Piece-).. 




I Rs> a. p. 

1 

1 .Rs., a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 



# « 

; 0 13 0 

0 U 11 





! (40) 

(915) 


ay 

. . 


: 10 0 

0 15 11 

0 15 9 




(21) 

(659) 

(12) 



■ . ■ ■ . . 

.... 

1 2 4 

1 I 3 





(131) 

(4) 



. 1 '0 0 

i 0 4 

10 2 



' (21) 

(690) 

(16) 


» ■■ 

. . 

i . 

0 0 8 

0 9 9' 





(274) 

(3) 



. . 

I ' 

1 0 10 





i:," ; 

(80) 





0 8 11 

! 0 12 0 

0 11 1 




(12) 

(17) 

(4) 



. . , 

.... 

0 11 7 

0 11 5 





(18) 

(3) 



■ - . 

0 ,9 >0. 

0 14 4 





(6) 

(12) 






0 13 5 

0 14 1 





(2) 

(4) 




0 11 0 

0 11 7 





(16) 

(24) 




. . 


0 14 4 

.... 





(30) 


. . 


. . 

0 12 7 

' ' , . , • , ' 

• w • . 




(18) • 



. . 


. . 

.... 

0 11 6 

« <1 4 « 





(36) 


. » 


« . 

.... 

0 13 1 1 

• . * . 





... 1 
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TABLE Fo. i-coHtd. 


One-Head Drawing Tenters. 


i Men.' 

Men. 

Women. 

i (Time.) 

L i 

(Piece.) 1 

! 

(Piece.) 

S i 

1 Rs. a. p. 1 

1 

Rs. a. p. j 

Rs. a. p. 

1 i 

0 8 7; 


! ■ 1 

(18) 1 
0 13 6 i 



(38) ! 


0 6 5 I 



(17) : 

0 6 0 ; 

0 7 0 j 


(2) 1 

i"“ 

(12) j 


0 11 10 * 

0 14 11 

0 14 1 

(131) 1 

(2,175) 

(30) 

0 10 7 1 

1 0 6 

0 15 3 

(128) i 

(3,273) 

(53) 


Whole Province : 
Jnly 1937 


It will l)e noticed that in those centres, where payment in this 
department is made both on time and piece rates, the earnings for time- 
rated workers are lower than those for piece workers. As compared 
with the figures for 1934, one-head drawing tenters in Ahmedabad show 
a fall in earnings from Es. 1-4-0 per day to Rs. 1-0-4 per day. The. levels 
of earnings in Bombay and Sholapur for piece-rated men fell from 
Es. 1-0-6 to fifteen annas and eleven pies and from eleven annas and 
two pies to nine annas and eight pies per day respectively. If the 
figures for the Province as a whole are considered, the earnings of time 
workers show an improvement from ten annas and seven pies per day 
to eleven annas and ten pies per day, but those of piece workers fell 
from Es, 1-0-6 to fourteen annas and eleven pies per day. The average 
daily earnings for workers einplo;yed in each of the three rationalized 
occupations are set out in the following table ; 

TABLE 

Avemge Daily Earnings in Raiionalized Occupations in the Drawing 
Department in July 1937, (Piece unless otherwise stated,) 



Drawing Tent-ere. 


I Three Heads to two men. 

I Four Heads :j_ : Two Heads 

. |to three . ~ ~ : to one mut. 

I Men. i Women. 


Hs. a. p. j EjS. a. p, Hs, a, p, Ks, 


Bombay 


1 3 2 

(9) 


1 1 5 
(671) 


pi 


M Bk R 40—2 
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TABLE No. 5— eoKii^. 


Drawing Tenters. 


Centre, 

Four Heads 

Tli.ree Heads to two men. 

Two Heads 


to three men, 

■ 

Men. 

Women. 

to one 'inan. 

Ahmedabad : 

■ 

Rs. a. p. 

■Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a, p. ,. 

■ 

Rs,. a. p. 

Without Relay . . 


12 0 
(115) 

1 3 11 
(3) 

„ 1 2 11 . 
(5) 

With Relay ■ . , ' ■ ■. . 

■ ; ^ ^ ^ 1 

1 

1 1 3 
(IS) 

i 1 11 
(133) 



All Milk 


1 3 11 
(3) 

1 ' 2, 11 
(5) 

Broach 



T 0 10 -O ■ 

1 (11) 

Barsi 

j 

.... ■ 

— 

0 7 2 

m 

Gokak 

.... 

' 0 13 5 

m 1 




T = Time. 


An examination of tlie figures given at pages 94 and 95 of tlie third of 
the General Wage Census Reports published by the Labour Office covering 
the textile industries shows that, whereas there were 1,528 one-head 
drawing tenters employed in all shifts in all mills in Bombay, the number 
of two men to three-head drawing tenters amounted to 604. The numbers 
returned for day shift working alone in 1937 are 955 one-head drawing 
tenters and 671 drawing tenters on the system of three heads to two men 
These figures would show that there has been some extension in the allot- 
ment of three heads to two men in the drawing department as between 
1934 and 1937.:. ' A' much, larger development in this direction is noticeable 
in ^ Ahmedahad:-,, where' the similar- figures for .■1934 and 1937 were' 26 .and 
136', respectively including ..three, women -in the latt^er ease.'-. The average 
daily earnings 'in Bombay fell from Rs. 1-2-2 tolls. 1-1-5 and in Ahmed-': 
abad from Rs. 1-6-3 to Rs. l-l-ll. Only 9 iiieii were tmiployed on the 
four heads to three men.- system 1111937 in mills in Bombay on. day 
shift as compared with 45 men. in 1934 on all shifts. Earnings, how'ever, 
improved from an average' 'of Rs. 1-1-1 to Rs, 1-3-2 per day. This 
method of working does not appear to be resorted to in any centre 
outside Bombay. The total number employed in the whole Ihovince 
on the two heads to one man system wms 25, distributed as follows : 
Ahmedabad 5, Broach 11 and Barsi 9. 

FRAME DEPARTMENT. 

The chief occupations in the frame department are slabbing tenters, 
inter tenters, roving tenters, creelers and dofiers. Creelers and dofiers 
^are universally paid on time rates, but all the three main classes of 
tenters are predominantly paid on the basis of piece work. With the 
exception of one woman roving tenter in Bombay and 37 wmmen tenters 
fn Ahmedabad all frame tenters were men. As doffers in both the frame 
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and ring spinning clepartments/aixv employed' nn the .mme rates of wages 
in individual mills,, all doffers were grouped together for the purposes of 
the 1937 inquiry as . was done in the. General 'Wage Census, The 
occupation of doSers will be dealt with in the next section on ring 
spinning. Except in the mills in Viramgam,' Broach, Jalgaon, Amalner 
and Barsi, where slubhing tenters are always given back tenters, the 
, predominant method of work in slubbing, is not to, provide ' slubbing 
: tenters with: back tenters. ' The figures for ' the' whole Province for day 
shift working are' 1,107' slubbing tenters without back tenters, and 327 
with back tenteiKS. , As far as inter tenters are- concerned, the predominant 
method of work appears to be the allotment of single machines to each 
tenter although mills in Bombay returned 25 double machine inter 
: tenters: and the mill in Nadiad returned all its inter tenters as doubk? 
.machine tenters. 

In roving the normal method of work is to expect roving tenters 
to do their own creeling— -the figures for day shift working for 
the whole Province showing 3,236 roving tenters doing their own 
creeling as against only 95 not doing their own creeling. Under 
efficiency systems of work two machines are allotted to each roving tenter. 
Here also a difference is made as between double'machine roving tenters 
doing their own creeling and those not so doing. The following table 
sets out the average daily earnings of single machine slabbing, inter and 
roving tenters and creelers : 

TABLE No. 6.' 


Average Daily Earnings in the Frame Department — Men, 


Centre. 

' or 

P. 

Slubbing Tentei-s. 

, , 

1 ,: 

, Single 
: machine 
, . Inter- ■' 

' Tenters. ' 

' 

Single machine Boving 
Tenters, 

Creelers. 

With 

- .back, 
tenters. ■ 

Without 

back 

tenters. 

Doing 

own 

creeling. 

Hot doing 
owm 

creeling. 



„ 

.-.Es, a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Pws. a. p. 

Ba. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bombay 

T 

O'.H ID 

0 14 .9' 

.. 

0 ■ 12 4 ■ 

* * 

0 11 6 



(28) 

{17) 

■ 

(2) 


(25) 


P 

1 0 7 

1 ■ 1 .0 

0 15- 6 

0 14 10 

0 14 2 




m 

(605) 

(E246) 

(1,090) 

(9) 


Aiimedabad : 








Wi t h 0 n t 

T 


0 15 9 

1-0 0 

0 15 9 


0 10 3 

Belay. 



(6) 

m 

(16) 


(4) 


•p 

1 1 0 

1 3 2 

1 1 9 

0 15 7 

0 14 7 




(109) 

(233) 

(549) 

(1,088) 

(30) 


With Relay 

P 

1 1 9 

1 3 4' 

'.. 1 S:. -0 i 

1 0 .7 





1 (51) 1 

(47) 

(121) 

(308) 



All Mills .. 



0 15 9 

10 0 

0 15 9 






(6) 




{4} 



113 

'1 ■ 

.1 .2 0'. ' 

0 16 10 

■;^'"0:i4--'7' 




(160) 

'(280); : ; 

(670) 

(1,396) : 

(30) 


Sholapur 

T 



0 10 10 

0 10 10 1 

- 4 - : 

0 8 0 








(18) 




0 11 3 

0 10 10 



- ■ 


1 


(93) 


I' 




^ 'T — Time, and P 5?= Piece. 


M Bk B 40-«2a 
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TABLE No. 6— conft^. 




1 

j Slubbing Tenters. 

i ■ 

1 

i 

[single machine Eoving 
i Tenters. 




! ■ ■ 


Single 

machine 

Inter 

Tenters. 




Centre. 

or 

! 




Creelers. 


:p. 

With 

Without 

Doing 

IS^ot .doing 




back 

back 

own 

own 




, tenters. . 

1- ■ " 

I tenters. 


creeiing. 

creeling. 

' 



Es. a. p. 

Es, a. p. 

[ 

1 Es. a. , p. 

Es, a. p. 

Rs. a.,'p. 

Rs.a. p. 

Kurla 

T 





.. 

0 n 6 








(17) 


P 


1 0 6 

0 15 0 

10 5 

0 12 11 





(29) 

(53) 

(25) 

(38) 


Viramgam . . 

P 

1 0 10 8 

. , 

0 12 6 

0 10 1 




(24) 


(24) 

(57) 



Nadiad 

P 


' 1 2 2 



0 15 4 





(7) 



(2) 


Broach 

T 

0 10 0 








(2) 







P 

0 12 11 


0 14 ,2 

0 12 5 





(18) 


(25) 

(49) 



Surat 

P 


1 1 1 

0 12 11 

0 12 '9 






(2) 

(6) 

(17) 



Jalgaon 

T 

0 10 0 

■ 

one 

0 11, 7 





(8) 


(8) 

(17) 




P 


0 11 6 

0 11 0 

0 10 4 






(8) 

(16) 

(33) 



Amalner 

P 

0 13 5 
(10) 

■ 

■ 

0 11 2 
(22) 

0 10 6 
(48) 



Clialisgaon . . 

T 


0 13 10 

0 13 11 

. , 

0 13 10 




(6) 

I (14). i 


(1(5) 


Bliuiia 

P: ' 


. 0 12 7 

i 0 11 1 

10 1 






(12) 

: (21) 

(51) 



Poona 

Barsi 

P'' 

T 

■■ *' * 

0 13 1 

(3) 

; 0 13 4 

1 . ■ (6) ■ i 

0 13 3 
(15) 


0 S 3 








(3) 


1 P- 

0 8 6 


o' 7 7 ^ 

0. T . 2 1 

' j 


■.,'1 


(9) 


i (18) 

(27) .1 



Gokalc 

P.' 


0 13 3 , 

i 0 11 5 ; 

0 10 10 . 




i . 


(29) i 

. .(^s) i 

(97) 1 

I 


HuMi 

1,'^ 

■ . , ' i 

0 11 0 ' 

0 9 1: 

0 8 4 1 






(6) 

(6) i 

■,(21). 



Gadag 

P 


0 7 5 

0 5 11 ! 

0 5 9 



■ 1 



(4) 

(«) i 

, , m 



Whole Pro- 




i 




vince ; 








July 1937.. 

T 

0 11 4 

0 14 9 

0 12 4 I 

O' 11 5 

0 13 10 

0 10 1 


(38) 

(29) 

(54) 

(168) 

(16) 

(69) 


P 

0 15 10 

1 0 10 

0 15 6 

0 14.--6' 

0 13 0 



All. 

(289) 

(1,078) 

(2,323) 

(3,068) 

(79) 



0 15 4 

10 9 

0 15 6 

0,14",: 3'''. 

0 13 9 

0 10 1 



(327) 

(1,107) 

(2,377) 

(3,236) 

(96) 

(69) 

1934 

T I 

o n p;-’ 

0 10 0 

0 11 8 

o:"',ii'','^:0''' 

VO.' 8;^ 6:1 

0 10 2 



(36) 

(18) 

(33) 


(8) j 

(199) 


P'j 

12 4 

12 3 

1 1 1 

:'''l:„'V0;^'2- 

114 1 


! 


(691) 

(1,086) 

(2,917) 

(4,733) 

(90) i 




1 1 11 


1 1 0 

1 0 0 

10 9; 

0 10 2 

i 

i 


(727) 

(1,104) 

(2,950) 

(4,886) 

(98) ; 

(199) 


* T Time, and P =; Piece. 
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The eamingS: of, slubbiiig tonters.'wlio' 'are'.''iiot'. provided' 'with ■■ bach 
tenters are in alb cases higher' than of those, who- are so provided. ' As 
compared with^ 1934/ the earnings' of 'slubbing tenters have fallen — in 
some cases considerably— in 1937. For example, whereas '433 slubbing 
tenters with back tenters an,d 238 without back tenters in; Ahmedabad 
earned averages of daily, ea,niings amounting to Rs. l"'4-3 'and. Rs. 1-8-11 
respectively in 1934, the earnings of 160, and 280 workers' in thes,e two 
,groups ,fen to Es. 1-1-3 and Rs. 1-3-2 respectively in '1937. In mills in 
Bombay/', the, earnings of slubbing tenters', "without ^ back tenters fell 
irom.Rs. 1-2-1 in 1934 to Rs. 1-1-0 in 1937, and the earnings of the 
same group in Sholapur fell from twelve aimas and eleven - pies to eleven 
annas and, three' pies per day during the same period. As compared 
with slubbing. tenters, single machine inter tenters -show lower levels 
of earnings in the three chief centres of the industry,, but in the case 
of certain centres such as Viramgam, Broach and Jalgaon the earnings 
of,' single machine-inter tenters are higher. 

The drop in earnings as between 1934 and 1937 in the three chief 
centres of the industry is markedly reflected in the general averages 
for the Province as a whole. For example, the averages for 
all piece-rated slubbing tenters with back tenters fell from Rs. 1-2-4 
to fifteen annas and ten pies per day and those of slubbing tenters 
without back tenters from Rs. 1-2-3 to Rs. 1-0-10. Similar decreases 
are noticeable in almost ail the other figures for the general averages 
in the above table. The following table gives the figures of numbers of 
inter and roving tenters employed on double machines in mills in various 
centres of the Province together with their average daily earnings : 

TABLE No.-7., : 


Average Baity Earnings of Double Machine Inter and Roving Tenters 

in July 1937, 



Time 

Double 

machine 

Inter 

Tenters, 

Double machine Bo ving 
Tenters. 

Cento. 

, 

■ ■ 

or 

Piece. 

Doing 

own 

creeling. 

Not doing 
own 

creeling. 

' 



Es. a. p. ■ 

, ■ 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bombay . '.,-1 

Piece . . ' 

1 0 4 

13 0 

1 4 0 

Ahmedabad 

: 

- ■ : 1 

(25) 

(694) 

(40) 

Without Belay . . 

Do. 


16 4: , 
(40) 

1 5 3 
(8) 

With Belay 

Do. 


i : ;1 :7' :6' , ' 

(5) 

.... 


Do. 


i ' ' 

• ■:7' (40),;::^ 

15 3 
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TABLE No. 



Time 

Double 

BoiiMe macliine Roving 
Tenters. 

Centre. 

dr 

Piece. 

■ 

[ ixiadime 

! Inter 
! Tenters. 

1 " ■ ' "■ 

: Doing 

1 ' own 
: .creeling.'. 

Not doing 

OV^ll 

. creeling. 


I 

; 

Rs. a. p. 1 

Rs, a., p. 

i' Es. a. p» 

Sliolapur . . 

1 Time 

: 1 

1 ■ .... i 

0 14 7 
(10) 


ICttrla . . ' • 

Piece 

i 


0 15 2 
(6) 

Nadiad 

1 Do. 

I 9 0 1 
(6) 


1 3 11 
(18) 

Barsi • . • - 

I Bo. 

i 

! 

i 

1 0 12 9 

j (5) 



Only a few inter tenters are employed on double machines in mills in 
Bombay and Nadiad. In Bombay the daily earnings of 25 donl}le 
machine inter tenters averaged Rs. 1-0-4 per day as against fifteen annas 
and six pies for single machine inter tenters. In the mill in Nadiad, no 
single machine inter tenters are employed. The inquiries in connection 
with the General Wage Census of 1934 showed 56 roving tenters employed 
on the basis of two men to three machines. No workers were returned 
in this category during the 1937 inquiry. On the other hand, figures 
were returned for double machine roving tenters doing their own creeling 
and not doing their own creeling. The predominant group is that of 
those doing their own creeling. The average daily earnings of double 
machine roving tenters in mills in Bombay fell from Rs, 1-6-5 in 1934 to 
Rs. 1-3-0 in 1937. There were no double macbine roving tenters in 
Ahmedabad in 1934. The system/ however, appears to liaye been 
introduced and made some progress since then because during the 
1937 inquiry a total of 53 workers were returned in this group — 45 doing 
their own creeling with an average daily earning of Rs. 1-5-7 and 8 
not doing their own creeling with an average daily earning of Rs. 1-5-3. 

BING SPINNING DEFAHTMENT, 

The two principal occupations in the ring spinning department are 
aiders or piecers, as they are sometimes called, and dofiers. In certain 
centres, a subsidiary group of workers who are known as gaiters or 
tarwallas are also employed. No such workers are employed in mills 
in Ahmedabad, Viramgam, Nadiad, Broach, Surat, Poona and Gokak. 
Siders in some mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sliolapur and all 
siders in the mill at Gadag are paid on piece rates. The predominant 
method of payment for this group is, however, on time rates. Gaiters 
and dofiers are always on time rates. 
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^ Tte ring spinning department is the first of the process departments 
in a cotton textile mill which gives employment to a considerable number 
11 number of women employed in this department in 

all mills m the Province amounted to 4,317 in July 1937. The Wage 
Census Repoio on the textile industries shows that a total number of 983 
^ildrenwere employed as dofiers in various cotton textile mills’ in the 
Provmce, i he results of tlm Labour Office . inquiry for the year 1937 do 
noi show any child^^ as ^being employed in .this department except 'in' 
mills m Viramgam. In this centre 69 half-time, doffers were retiirn.ed .wi.th' 
an average ,da.ily earning of three annas and one ' pie ■ as against ■ three 
annas, and ten pies in 1934, In the following table, we show, the average ■ 
daily , earnings . of single side, siders, gaiters or ■tarwallas, and' doffers, .-. 
; sep^irately for men and ■women a.ccording to ' wdiether they 'were paid 
■on tinre or ' 

■ TABLE No. 8. 

Avefcige Daily Earnings oj Single Side Siders. Gaiters and 
Doffers in July 1937. 


■Centre. ' or i 

:p.i 

; Single Side | 

Siders. 1 

^ ■ Gaiters or yl 

Tarwallas. 

.. i 

Dofiers. 

Men. ' Women.! 

■ ' i 

Hen. 

. • ■ j 

Woxiien. 1 

! 1 

Men. Women, {ciiildreit. 

i .. 1 


Bouibiiv 


Ahrsiedalmd ; | 

Without Uoiayj T 

With KelaT . .1 T 

AllMiliB ..}t 

♦Siioiapur ..| T 


Kurla,. 

Viramgaiu 

Nadiad 

Broiii-li 

8ural 


I-is. a. p.,K.B. a. p.Es. a. p. Bs. a,. xJ.jRs. a. p.llB. a. p.|Rs- a. p. 

I 0 13 sj 0 13 3 0 13 o; 0 12 3! 0 10 6 0 10 3! 
i (4,160) ! (2!)6) . (2,208) 1 (300) (6,950) (1,090) j 

1 5 4: ... . ... .. . . I ... . . . 


0 15 6| 0 15 3 . . . . j 0 10 7 0 10 8 

I (2,062) ! (512) . I (3,632) (470) 

! 1 0 1! I 0 0 .. .. i 0 11 1 0 10 n 

(1,983) I (392) i (1,505) (136) 

0 15 9: 0 15 7 . . . . i 0 10 9 0 10 9 

(4,045) I (904) i (3,137) (605) 

' 0 8 10; 0 10 2: 0 7 6 0 7 7; 0 7 1 0 6 11 

: (1,413) (50) (.361) (12) (1,324) (20) 

10 9 3 0 9 10 . . 

! (255) I (2) : 

i 0 14 3! . . I 0 12 e . . 0 10 0 

i (541) 1 i (56) 1 (826)i 

i 0 Ji 2' 0 10 n . . I 0 6 0 0 6 0 

I (231) I (41) I j (128) (34) 


! 0 12 4 0 12 6j . . . . . 

; (10) (2) ; 

I 0 11 10 0 9 7i . . 

(212) (45) i 

0 11 9 0 11 9 .. 

(77) (23) 

0 10 6 .. 0 8 2 .. 

(192) (72) 

0 10 7 .. 0 8 6 .. 

j (246) (69) 

• T s= Time, and P = Piece; 


0 10 Oi . . 

( 826 )i 

0 6 0 0 6 0 0 3 1 

(128) (34) (69) 

0 8 11 0 9 2 
(163) (5) 

0 7 9 
(167) 

0 7 0 0 7 0 ... 

(60) . (18) 

0 6 7 .. .„ 

(108) 

0 5 10 .. „ 

(166) 







Jalgaou 

Amaljicr 
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TABLE No. 


Single Side 
«}*X! Siders. 


Gaiters or 
Tarwalias. 


DoSers. 


■ Centre. 

: or 



i 






P. 



; 




i 



I" Men. 

I ■ 

1 Women. 

Men. 

1 Women. 

Men. 

1 

' Women. iCMidren, 



Kb. h. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. j). 

:Rs. a. p. 

'Ks. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

! Bs. a. p. 

Ciittlisgaoii 

T 

0 11 1 


0 8 0 

I. .. 

0 6 0 





(82) 


(31) 


(67) 



Dhiiiia 

T 

0 11 0 

« • 

0 S I 


0 5 8 

, . 




(264) 


(36) 


(139) 



Poona 

T 

0 11 5 

0 11 5 


. . 

0 7 0 

0 7 0 




(67) 

(5) 



(47) 

(3) 


Barsi 

T 

0 6 11 


0 5 0 

0 4 111 0 4 2 

0 4 2 




(170) 


(65) 

(2) 

(79) 

(16) 


Go]sak 

T 

0 7 2 

0 7 3 



0 4 0 

0 3 9 




(814) 

(127) 



(408) 

(109) 


Hubli 

T 

0 7 6 

0 7 6 

0 4 0 

0 6 01 0 4 6 

0 4 6 

. . 



(47) 

(43) 

(6) 

(31) 

(38) 

(25) 


Gadag . . ; 

P 

0 6 7 

0 6 3 


0 4 10 

0 3 11 

0 3 8 




(4) 

(54) 1 


(28) 

(16) 

(20) 

'* " 

Whole Province ;! 

i 



1 





July 1937 

T 

0 13 3 

0 13 8 0 11 9 

0 11 0 

0 9 10 

0 9 8l 0 3 I 



(12,071) 

(1,544) 

(2,964) 

(373) 

(15,303) 

(1,945) 

(69) 


P 

0 12 1 

0 6 5 



, . 





(339) 

(56) 







All 

0 13 3 

0 13 6 

0 11 9 

0 11 O' 0 9 10 

0 9 8 

0 3 I 

! 

i 

! 

(12,410) 

(1,600) 

(2,964) 

(373) 

(15,303) 

(1,945) 

(69) 

1934 

T : 

0 13 8 

0 14 4 

0 11 s 

0 11 5 

0 9 10 

O' 9 9 

00 

CO 


‘ (20,873) 

(3,347) 

(3,793) 

(611) 

(15,166) 

(3,146) 

(983) 


P 

0 9 9 

0 7 4 ! .. 







(272) 

(63) 







All 

0 13 7 

0 14 2 

0 li 8 

0 11 5 

0 9 10 

0 9 9 

0 3 8 



(21,145) 

(3,400) 

(3,793) 

(611) 

(15,166) 

(3,140) 

(983) 



* X =■- Time 

and P = 

= Piece. 





As between men and women workers, tbe differences in earnings are 
very small except in Gokak where 109 women doffers earned on an average 
three annas and nine pies as against an average daily earning of four 
annas and nine pies for 408 men doffers. In Bombay, men siders earned 
about five pies per day more and men tarwallas earned nine pies per day 
more than women employed in these oocapatioiis. As compared with 
1934, the earnings of siders improved by one pie per day in Bombay and 
worsened by eight pies per day in Ahmedabad. Men gaiters or tarwallas 
in mills in Bombay secured an average daily earning very near to that 
of men single side siders, but the earnings of women tarwallas amounted 
to about an anna per day less. 

The wage position of all groups of single side siders except men on 
piece rates worsened slightly between 1934 and 1937. The average 
daily earnings of the excepted group improved from nine anna>s and 
nine pies for 272 men in 1934 to twelve annas and one pie for 339 men 
in 1937. The position with regard to gaiters and doffers, however, 
remained about the same. In the following table we set out the 
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iniormatiou available regarding numbers and wages of double side 

amd treble side 

' '.TABLE. No. 9. ' . ■ 


A/cemge Daily Earnings of Double and Treble Side Siders in July 1937* 


'CeBtre, 


Double Side Siders. 

Treble Side Siders. 

. 

- or 
; P 

j Mem ' 

1 

' Women. 

Men. 

Women. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. ■ a. p.' 

.Bombay . . . . 

I T 

i 

1 i 10 

1 (4,468) 

12 6 
(195) 

1 5 10 
(28) 


Ahmedabad : 

1 P , 

! 

15 4 
(13) 



Without Belay 

T 

1 5 10 
(1,888) 

15 9 
(197) 

.... 



P 

15 6 
(46) 


... , . . . 

With Belay . . 

T 

I 6 7 
(107) 

1 5 10 
(1,995) 

1 5 8 

(6) 


...... 

All MEls 

T 

1 5 9 
(203) 

■ 



P 

1 5 6 
(46) 



Shoiapur 

T 

0 13 5 
(9) 

■ ..... 



Kurla 

T' 

1 2 10 
(41) 




"Hadiad . '. . . 

T 

i 0 5 , 
(109) 

1 0 9 
(1) 

1 '■ 1 


Ohalisgaon 

\ 

1 3 1 
(16) 



l^Oiole Province ■: . . . 






, July .1937 . ... , . , 

T 1 

1 3 0 
(6,638) 

1 4 2 
(399) 

1 5 10 
(28) 

.... 


P-’ 

i 

(59) 


.... 


,ail| 

1 

■■ 1 3 '1 ■ 

(6,697) 

1 4 2 
(399) 

1 5 10 
(28) 


, 1934 . . .. 

.'T' '! 

1 3 0 
(4,001) 1 

1 3 1 
(151) 

■ 1 



P.'i 

i 

■ 1 6 ^ 7 j 
(216) 


]} 



All] 

i 

! 

■,..1 3 , 2: \ 

(4,217) i 

1 3 1 

(131) 

1 

* * * * 



* T 

= Time, and P = Piece. 




All examination of the figures at page 101 of tte Third Eeport of the 
General Wage Census shows that there were 3,596 double side siders 
as against 8,798 single side siders employed in all shifts in Bombay 
and that there were only 676 double side siders as against 10,640 single 
side siders employed in all shifts in Ahmedabad. An examination of 
the figures contained in the above two tables for the year 1937 shows 




tiiat there were 4,676 double side siders as against 4,536 single side 
aiders working on day shifts alone in Bombay and 2,244 double side 
siders as against 4,949 single side siders working on day shifts alone 
in Ahmedabad. These figures show that there has been a rapid extension 
in rationalization in the ring spinning department in the two main 
centres of the industry in the Province. The table also shows that there 
•was little rationalization in this department in., mills outside ^ Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Nadiad. 

Double side siders on time rates in Bombay and Ahmedabad eur.!ied 
an average daily wage of Es.- 1-1-10 and Rs. . 1-5-10 respectively as. against 
average daily earnings of thirteen annas and eight pies and fifteen annas 
and nine pies respectively of single side siders. ■ As compared with 
1934, the eariiuigs of double side siders on time rates fell from Rs. 1-2-G 
to Es. 1-1-10 in 1937 in Bombay and from Es. 1-7-9 tO' Rs. ■ 1-5-10' 
in Ahmedabad. 


MULE SPINNING DEPARTMENT. 

The principal occupations in this department are spinners, engine 
piecers, side piecers and creel boys. The total number of u'-orkers 
employed in this department on day shift working in all mills in the 
Province in. July 1937 amounted to 656, of whom 624 or more than 
95 per cent, were employed in mills in Bombay. There was no mule 
spinning whatever in mills in Ahmedabad in 1937. hTo wumen are 
employed in this department, and although payment in some mills 
is made on time rates, the piece rate system is the predominant mode 
of wage payment. The average daily earnings in the occupations 
specified in July 1937 were as set out in the following table : 


TABLE No. 10 


Average Daily Earnings in the Mule Spinning Department in 


Engine 

Piecers. 


Centre, 


i or Spinners. 


Bombay 


Sholapnr 


Amalner 


Goliak 


Hnbli 
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• Cejitre. 

*T 

or 

P 

Spinners, i 
^ riecers. 

1 

Side 

Piecers. 

Creel Boys. 

/hole Province : ■ 


Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a.' p.. 

July 1937. . .. 

T 

s I 3 5 

1 1 10 

10 7 

0 10 9 



(12) 

(36) 

(53) 

(151) 


p 

18 3 
■ (77) 

1 1 11 
(131) 

1 0 4 
(192) 

0 10 2 
(4) 


All 

17 7 
(89) 

1 1 10 
(167) 

1 0 5 
(245) 

1 0 10 9 

i (165) 

1934; , 

T 

14 5 
(20) 

1 1 8 
(58) 

0 15 9 
(111) 1 

! 0 10 7 

' (254) 


P 

1 10 2 
(121) 

i 13 5 

1 (214) 

1 1 11 
(369) 

0 13 1 
(5) 


' All 

19 5 
(141) 

13 0 
(272) 

116 

(480) 

0 10 8 
(259) 


* T ™ Time, and P = Piece. 

HEEI^IHG DEPABTMEHT. 

There is only one important occupation in this department, and that 
is reeling itself. This department is staffed overwhelmingly by women. 
The figures for 1934 were 11,312 women and 263 men. Similar figures 
for 1937 were 11,004 women and 127 men. Inquiries conducted by the 
Labour Office into w^ages prior to 1937 made no distinction between 
hand and power reelers. For the purposes of the 1937 inquiry, however, 
special information regarding the number and earnings of power reelers 
was procured in certain cases. Except 25 power reelers in mills in 
Sholapur who earned an average daily wage of six annas and five pies 
on time rates, all the remaining power reelers were on piece rates. The 
figures regarding their average daily earnings are as follows : 

Rs. a. p* 

Bombay . . . * . . 0 10 1 

(350) 

Ahmedabad . . . . * * 0 10 8 

(102) 

Sholapur . . . • • 0 4 11 

(28) 

Kiixla . • • • * • 0 9 1 

(143) 

Gokak .. 089 

( 713 ) 




Si 

a 


pifliillJliPM 


Gokak 
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The following table^ gives tie average daily earnings for all women reelers 
according to wietier tiey were on time or piece rates : 

TABLE No. 11. 

Average Daily Earnings of Reelers in July 1937. 


Centre. 


: Reelers (Women). 


I Time. Piece. 

i ■ , L 


Bombay 

Aiimedabad : 
Without Relay 

With Relay 

All Mills 

Sholapiir 

Kurla. 

Viramgam 

ISTadiad 

Broach 

Surat 

Jalgaon 

Amalner 


0 9 0 
(5,870) 


0 8 7 
(1,269) 


0 S 7 
(K'2S1) 


0 4 1 
(1,249) 


0 0 11 
(198) 


0 6 0 
(51) I 


0 '4 :7 
(147) 


0 4 2 
(125) 
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TABLE No, 


' ' 

•Centre, i 

Beelers (Women). 

Time. 

Piece. 

Hnbli : ' .. • . . . ... ... 

Oadag ' , . . . , 

Bs. a. p. 

0 4 0 
(2) 

0 6 0 
{!) 

fit i- 

^ O OD 

o o 

Whole Province : 



Jnly.mS? ■ , .. 

1 

0 7 6 0 7 9 

(100) (10,904) 

0 7 9 
(11,004) 

1934 

0 7 6 
(183) 

0 9 3 
(11,159) 


0 9 2 
(11,312) 


As compared with, the averages for 1934, the earnings of women reelers 
in x4hmedabad fell from eleven annas and seven pies per day in 1934 
to eight annas and seven pies per day in 1937, The extent of the fall 
in Bombay is less — the figures being ten annas and two pies in 1934 
and nine annas in 1937. The general average for all women reelers in 
all mills in the Province fell from nine annas and two pies per day to 
seven annas and nine pies per day. 

WIMDIM' BEFARTMENT. 

The principal occupation in this department is that of winding, but 
there are several different types of winding. The workers engaged on 
these different types are grouped into three main classes : (1) grey 
winders ; (2) colour winders ; and (3) pirn or universal winders. As in 
reeling, this department also is predominantly staffed with women 
workers, but not to the same extent. The figures returned for the 
purposes of the General Wage Census show that the total number 
employed as winders of all types in all shifts in all cotton mills amounted 
to 24,219, of whom 19,839 or 81*91 per cent, were women and 4,380 or 
18*09 per cent. men. The total number of winders employed on day 
shift alone in July 1937 in all mills in the Province amounted to 25,969, 
of whom 24,022 or 92*50 per cent, were women and only 1,947 or 
7*50 per cent, were men. It is of interest to observe that 1,182 or 
60*70 per cent, of the total number of men winders were employed in 
mills in Ahmedabad. In this connection it is, however, necessary to 
emphasize that whereas the figures for 1934 covered all shifts, the 
figures for 1937 given here are for day shift only, and it is more than 
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probable that a large number of men were employed as winders for 
tbe purposes of nighfe sKift working. Payment, in ,tbis„ department .is 
predominantly on the basis of' production and, only 467 or 1*80 per 
cent, of the total number of 25,969 winders employed on day shift were 
paid on time rates. 

There are a few instances of workers in this d0.pa,rtiiient being -put,, 
on rationalized systems of work, but it has not been possible for 
the Labour Office to collect any data regarding the numbers so employed. 
The following table shows the average daily earnings of men and. women 
employed in the three principal types of winding in July 1937 according 
to whether they were paid on time or piece : 

TABLE No. 12. 

Average Daily Earnings in the Winding Departynent in July 
1937 — Men and Women. 


I 


Centre. 

* T 

Grey Winders. 

! Ooioiir Winders. 

1 - 

1 Pirn Winders. 

or 

F. 

I 

I Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

1 Men. 

Women. 



Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 "Bs.' a.^ p. 

Bombay 

T ■ 

0 8 6 
(1) 

0 10 8 
(20) 

0 11 11 
(6) 

0 10 9 
(10) 

0 12 10 
(59) 

i 0 10 2 

(35) 

Ahmedabad : 

P 

0 11 7 

(37) 

0 9 11 
(7,654) 

0 16 5 
(21) 

0 12 8 
(3,687) 

1 1 6 
(157) 

( . 

0 11 1 
(2,936) 

Wit bout 
Eelay. 

T 

0 15 10 
(26) 


0 7 0 
(1) 


OHO 

(77) 

0 14 5 
(22) 


F 

0 9 11 
(665) 

0 8 5 
(3,359) 

0 11 4 
(407) 

0 10 3 
(1,766) 

0 13 0 
(5) 


With E,elay 

T 

.. 

.. 



0 10 7 
(1) 

0 11 0 
(78) 

.. 

AliMiUs .. 

T 

0 16 10 
(26) 


0 7 0 
(1) 


0 14 6 
(22) 


F 

1 

0 9 11 
(665) 

0 8 5 
(3,359) 

0 11 4 
(407) 

0 10 3 
(1,766) 

0 13 0 
(6) 

,Sholapur .. 

T ■ 

F 

”, 

0 6 6 
(45) 


0 6 7 
(4) 

0 9 1 
(47) 

0 5 2 
(58) 

i 

Kuria . . . 


0 4 6 
(1,287) 

, . . 

! 0 5 0 
' (543) 

0 8 0 
(368) 

0 9 8 
(108) 

F 

i 

0 10 0 
(225) 


0 11 9 
(72) 

0 10 H 
(86) 

Yiramgain 

T 

i 

■■■ • • ' 


0 7 7 

(2) i 

0 7 3 
(1) 

Nadiad 

F 

0 5 11 
(7) 

0 7 2 
(120) 

1 2 10 
(3) 

0 12 11 
(26) 

T 

.. , 


0 9 3 1 
(6) 1 

•• 


F 


0 9 9 
(111) 

, . 

0 15 4 
(92) 

•• 

Broach 

T 

• • 

- * 

. * ■ 

• • 


0 6 0 
(24) 


F 


0 7 3 
(128) 


0 8 8 
(47) 

• * 




♦ T Time, and P Piece, 




■IlilMMiiiM 


Broach 
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TABLE No. n—cmtd. 


Grey Winders- 


Colour Winders. 


Pirn Winders. 


Centre, 


Men. Women. 


Women. 


W^omen. 


iXfcSi. Gb. 


Surat 


Jalgaon 


Amalner 


Olialisgaon . . i P 


Dhulia 


Barsi 


TikekarwadiJ P | 0 7 II 


Gokak 


Hiibii 


Gadaj 


Wlioie Fro- ! 

" vinee'; , ■ , 1.. ■ , 

.Juiv 19;]7. , T i 0 15 7 


i> 8 0 
1147) 

0 iO 8 
(3,408) 
0 10 6 
(3,555) 


0 10 7 
(4,303) 


Men and Womenj 
on botii Ti 
and P. 


0 8 10 
(14,482) 


0 11 3 0 10 11 

(194) (68) 

0 12 9 0 11 2 

(1,039) (2,944) 

0 12 6 0 11 2 
(1,233) (3,012) 

0 11 6 
(4,245) 


0 11 5 
(30) 

0 12 0 
(5,234) 
0 12 0 
(6,264) 


T ; 1 0 0 0 7 10 0 11 1 

i (65) (123) (7) 

P 0 12 4 0 9 5 0 13 9 

(2,208) (11,440) (867) 

All 0 12 6 0 0 4 0 13 9 

(2,273) (11,563) (874) 


0 12 2 
(6,138) 


Men and Womeni 
on both. T'j 
and P. i 


(13,836) 


♦ T =5? Time, and P ^ Piece, 
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It is noteworthy that, as in 1934, there were no pirn or 
winders returned from mills in Ahmedabad on piece rates, escept for 
five men whose average daily earnings amounted to thirteen annas. 
We do not think it of value to compare the averages as between 19^- 
and 1937 owing to the fact that the volume of employment m this 
department is seldom, if ever, constant. 


WABHNG DEPARTMENT. 

There are two main occupations in this department— those of warpers 
and warping creelers. The rates of wages paid to_ creelcrs are very 
to those of doffers in the frame and ring spmnmg departments. 
This department is entirely staffed by men and no women are employed. 
Warpers are paid predominantly on production and creelers on tune 
rates. Inquiries conducted by the Labour Office into wages prior to 
1937 made no distinction between warpers working on high speed 
machines and those working on ordinary speed machines. For the 
purposes of the 1937 inquiry, however, a distinction was made between 
these two groups. An examination of the data collected showed that 
the differentiation was not sufficiently clear to merit a division of 
this occupation into the two groups indicated. The separate hgmes 
collected for high speed warpers are, however, not without value, fior 
example, the detailed tables furnished to the Committee show that 
the average daily earnings of 95 warpers working on high speed machmes 
in mills in Ahmedabad which worked without relay amounted to 
Rs 2-4-3 as against an average daily earning of Rs. 1-14-2 for 689 warpers 
worldng on machines operating at ordinary speeds. Seven high speed 
warpers working in mills in Ahmedabad with the relay system earned 
an average of Rs. 3-3-0 per day. The figures for Bombay, on the other 
hand, show that whereas the average daily earnings of 932 ordinarj^ 
Speed warpers araoimted to Rs. l-ll-i per da 3 ^ those of 4 d high speed 
warpers amounted only to Rs. 1-10-2. The following table, sets out 
the average daily earnings of all warpers and warping creelers according 
to whether they were paid on time or piece rates ; 

TABLE Ro. 13. 


Average Daily Earnings in the Warping Deparltneni in July 1937. 


Centre, 

Warpers. 

Warping Creelers. 

Tinio. 

• Piece* I 

Time. 

Piece. 


i 

Ks. a. p. 

Kb*' , a. p. 

1 ' ■ 

'^1 

Rs. a. p. ■ 

Rs. a. p. 

Bombay 

00 

1 11 3 
{ (975) 

I',..', . :: ' " 

0 11 1 
(407) 

fi 11 .■> 

(9) 


IABIjK No, 13 — contd. 



arpe 

VB, 

Warping CreolerB. 




— 




Time. 

. : .L 

Piece, 

Time. 

-Piece, 


IB", a. p. 

. 

Bs'. a. ]>. 

Bs. a. p. .1 

a. 

Ahmedabacl ■ ■ ■■■ . | ■ ■ ■ 

Wiibont- Belay , . 

.. 2 0 3 i 

1 M 11 ! 

0 0 7 

u r> 

With Belay 

1 C-*) 

(784) i 

»> »:> 0 i 

(115) 

W 

AJf Mills 

.. 2 0 a i . 

(') ' 
1 .15 1 

0 0 7 

0 <1 

SfiMiipar 

(14) ' 

(701) 

(115) 

(4) 

... (1 1.3 (i ' 

.1 0 0 , 

0 0 5 

luirla. 

1 (j) ; 

(04) ; 

1 8 10 , 

(52) 

0 110 1 


\' iranigam 

1 

(40) 

3 7 11. 1 

(20) 1 

0 0 3 . I 


Xadiad 


(25) : 

2 2'*^ ^ 

(1) 


Broaefi 


(21)'’ ; 
18 4. 

0 s 


Siu‘ai 


(25) : 

17 2, 

(2) 


d'aift’aon 

.. 

(27) 1 

10 8: 

0 8 11 


Ainaluf^r 

I ■ 1 

1 1 

117! 

(15) j 

1 0 0 : 

(0) 

0 8 0 



(2) i 

m 1 

(20) 


Ciialisgaon 

.... j 

13a ,! 

0 8 4 


Dinilla 

..] 0 oil 

(12) 

17 4 1 

W 

0 7 8 


Pooi'ia ' 

(2) ' 

1 1) 0 ! 

(17) 

10 1: 

(10) 

0 0 0 , 


Bars!'' "''V. 

(3) I 

(8) : 
110 

m 

0 0 4 


Tike kiir wadi 



(6) 

1 10 5 ; 


.... ■ ' 

Htibli 

. .■ .... ' 

(2) |.- 
0 10 10 1 



Claday: 


(15) ! 

10 2- i 



- - 



(^5) 1 

; 



AMiole Pi'ovinc'e : 

diiiy miT 

..i 1 S !l 

.1 

j 

1 12 2 

0 10 i) 

0 0 i ;i 


(33) 

(2,100) 

(7451 

(lo) 


1 12 


'O 10 

0 

1034 

1 (2.136) 

. I, 1 iJ " »■> . 

i 

1 15 0 : 

(758) 

0 10 7 

0 i:i V 


(57) 

(2A4C) : 

(020) 

(20) 


.1 14 

8 • i 

0 10 

8 


(2,203) 


There was practically no difierence in the earnings of piece-rated 
warpers in Bombay as between 1934 and 1937, but in Ahmedabacl the 
earnings fell from Es. 2-5-4 per day in 1934 to Bb. 1-15-1 in 

M Bk It 40-~:‘! 
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SIZITO DEPABTMEMT.. 

As iu the warping and drawing-in departments, no women are 
employed in- the ' sizing department in any mill in, the Province, 
With the exception of a few mills in Bombay, two mills in Knrla and 
one mill each in Jalgaon and Dhulia which pay front -and back sizers 
on production, all other mills in the Province pay workers in this 
department on time rates. The three principal occupations in this 
department arc those of front sizers, back sizers and sizing mixers* 
With the exception of a few centres, the rates of w^ages of back sizers are 
about half of those paid to front sizers. The average daily earnings 
ill the three specified occupations in this department are set out in the 
following table : ■ ■ 

■ TABLE 14. 

Averaae Daily Earnings in the Sizing Department in July 19?/}\ 


Sizing’ 

Mixera. 


Front Sizfi’8. 


C?entre. 


Alimedabad ; 
Without Relav 


Sholapur 

Kurla 

Viramgam 

Nadiad 


Broach 


Burat 


Jalgaon 

Amalner 


Oiialisgaon 

Bhulia 


Poona 


Bars! 


Habli 
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TxiBLB No. 14— 


i^’ront Sizers. 


Ba-ok Sizers. Mixm’s 


Wliole ProA'UKH-^ 
July iwn 


Time, Piece. ; Time. I Piece. Tiiiae. 


ts, a. p. K-s, a. p, , Bs, a., p. ■ Bs,. ii. p, | Bs. a., p. 


2 2,0' 2' S 0 

(.149) 

2^.0 

( 970 ) 


1 1 '2 1 l>. I i O' 14 

( 895 ) ( 150 > ( 428 ) 

1 1 II ' ' ' 

( 985 ) 


1 1 6 
.(879) 

1 


.1 5 , 1 

(171) 

I 


0 14 10 
(519) 


a.o47) I (B 044) j 

It, is of interest to note that in this department the average earnings 
in Bombav are considerably higher than those even in Ahmedabad. 
As compared with 1934, the average daily earnings of front sizers dropped 
from Rs. 1-14-6 to Rs. 1-12-10, those of back sizers from fifteen annas 
.and seven pies per day to fonrteen annas and eight pies per day and of 
sizing misers from fifteen annas and eleven pies to thirteen nnnng and 
ten pies in Ahmedabad. The levels of earnings remained approximately 
the same in Bombay. 

DHAWING-IN DEPARTMENT. 

The two principal occupations in this department are those of drawers- 
in and reaohers. No women are employed in this department. Except 
for four drawers-in in one mill in Bombay who were paid on time ra,te.s. 
persons in this occupation are paid on production in all other mills. 
The results contained in the General Wage Census report on the 
textile industries show 142 men as having been paid on time rates and 
252 as having been paid on piece rates in Ahmedabad. During the 
1937 inquiry all drawers-in in Ahmedabad were paid on the basis of 
production. The following table sets out the average daily p.a,rin~ngg in 
these two occupations in July 1937 according to whether the workers 
<;oncerned were paid on time or piece rates : 

TABLE No. 15. 

Average Daily Darnings in the Drawing-in Departmmt in July 1937. 


.Drawers-i-U., 


Beaciiers. 


Boiiiliay 

AliiEeciabaci 

Hlioiapwr 




lirS. a. p. 

1 10 0 
(884) 

1 11 11 
(157) 
14 0 
(93) 

1 5 1 
(51) 


Ks, a. p. 
0 12 6 
m 

0 9 10 
(352) 


Bs. a. p. 

0 13 5 
(884) 


0 9 1 
(93) 

0 10 5 

(m 







Whole Province : 
Jnly 


mu 


i 5 

:) 1 S 8 

0 9 , 5 

0 12 8 

(4) 

(1,808) 

(416) 

(1,092^ 

i 8 8 

0 ii 9 . 


(1,312) 

. (1,608), 

0 11 

*7 1 10 7 j' 

0 10 i 

0 13 7 

(198) 

■ (1,395) , "i 

, (342) 

(1,0861 

1 8 7 

0 12 9 

]■ 

(1,593) 

■ .(14281 , 


Earnings in ttese two occupations were about tlie same in 1934 and 
1937 in Bombay, but tire average daily earnings of drawers-iii fell from 
■Rs, 2-2-9 to B'S* Hl-11 and those of reacliers from ten annas and eight 
pies to nine annas and ten pies in Abiiieclabad and iiom Rs. 1-4-1 1 to 
Rs. 1-4-0 and from ten annas and nine 'pies to nine annas and one pie 
respectively in Shokpur. In Ahmedabad, woilc in this departnient; 
is never done on the basis of the relay system because no drawer-iii can 
look after two frames at the same time. It is of interest to note here 
that whereas prior to 1938 a considerable number of mills in Ahmedabad 
gave out the work in this department on contract, the contract system 
has now been completely abolished aiid all drawers-in and reaohers are 
employed directly by the mills — ^the old contractors having in most cases 
become muccadmm or jobbers, 


TABLE Mo. ir>-^€QMd. 




!S‘acliatl 

Broach 

Surat 

.lalgaou 

Amalner 

Chalisgao 

Dhiilia. 

Poona. 

Bai'Bl 

Hubli 

iladag* 


iJrawerB'iu. 

Time. . Piece. 


PcachorK. 

' ! 

T%llt\ ! P 


■ : 1 

1 Sh 

K 

OS 

Rs. a., p. 

Es. a. |). ; 

. , i 

I 

1 12 0 

0 0 u 

i 

1 

118) 

(18) 1 

■ ■ 


0 13 2 

0 7 0 

i 


(19) 

(<) ! 

... ••1 

■V' . • * 

17 0 

1 0 7 2 1 

1 


(4) 

(Kl) 



0 15 2 




(15) 

0 U 2 




(IS) 


n. . . . . 1 


0 12 9 




(10) 

0 15 0 




112) 

I ■ 0 2 


. . 1 

1 


(9) 

0 7 11 

0 4 11 



(5) 

■ (3) 



0 12 10 

0 5 0 



(12) 

(12) ; 

■ i 


1 3 0 

0 8 0 

”i 


, (1) 

; C) i 


mmm ^ depaitmeii:. 

There arc two principal occupations in the w’eaving slied : weavers 
and beam carriers. Tlie lisiial allocation of work in weaving is to 
require n weaver i;-o mind two looms. In certain regions of the 
Jrh'oviiicej especially in Sholapurj in Kliandesh and in the Kar.iiatal% 
there considerable numbers of one-loom weavers. The allotment 
of one loom to a weaver does not always imply want of efficiency. 
Jacquards and blankets are woven on exceptionally 'wide looms and 
„ it,, would, not^ ordinarily be possible for a wea'ver engaged on this 
type of production to look after two looms. There arc also cases where 
a wide loom engaged on. chad<lars, and sheetings or a dobby loom engaged ’’ 
on the niannfacture of cloth with intricate designs is allotted to one 
weaver. Labour Office inquiries niake a distinction between one-loom 
weavers working on ordinary plains and greys., on dobbies and on 
jacquards and blanlcets.. but no distinction is made in respect 
of widths of looms. Tlic allotment of three, four or six looms 
to a weaver , comes within the sphere of efficiency measures. As will 
be seen from Table No. 17, there are a certain number • of 
three-loom and four-loom weavers returned by mills in Ahmedabad, 
Sholapiir and Viramgam. These number in all 182, including 23 
'’\smash hands Apart from the few cases cited, a weaver is not asked 
to mind more than tw^o looms in any centre of the industry outside 
Bombay. Six-loom working has only been adopted in some of the 
mills under the agency of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
but in all such eases the weaving shed is worked on the basis of three 
shifts of seven hours ea(‘h per day instead of tlici normal shifts of nine 
hours each. Smash hands are weavers who are employed generally 
OB the six-loom and sometimes on the four-loom systems to help the 
regular w^eavers. The total numbers of weavers employed in rationalized 
forms of w^orking on day shift in all mills in Bombay were as 
follows : three-loom weavers., 685 ; four-loom , weavers, 2,825 ; six-Ioom 
weavers, 509 ; and smash hands, 333. We understand that a number of ^ 
ai-itoiiiatic looms liave been recently installed in Bombay ; the data 
furnished to us by the Labour Office for 1937 reveal 25 automatic loom 
weavers, all from Bombay* 

The total number of weavers returned by all mills in the Province 
working on day shift in July 1937 amounted to 59,438 as against a total 
of 66,683 returned by all mills for all shifts for the purposes of the 
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iieiit.'.ral Wage in 1934. Tlie last figure included 1 women 

weavers, but no women "were employed in tMs depaitin.ent in tTnly 1937* 
Weavers are paid on production. The following table sets out tlie average 
daily earnings of different categories of oiie-looiii wee. vers, two-loom 
weavers and beam carriers: 

.. ■ ' TABLE m). ■■ ■ . 


Average Bmkf Emmmjs of Oiie-loom imd Two4oom 1'Ftw.im' md Berne 
Carriers in July 19374 (Piece tmless otherwise spewr/mt) 



().iie»looiu. Wcavej‘<. 


: 






CarricrF, 

(Time.) 

tVutrt*. 




Two4oud,i 


Ordinary 



weavei’fc. 


Plains and 

Do1:)"bies. 

and 



Greys, 


Bla-nkeis, 




Es. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

lis. a. p. 

Bs, a, p 

Bombay .. .,| 

0 14 10 ^ 

1 2 li 

1 7 4 

T1 8 7 


{519> 

(106) 

(342) 

( 2 ) 

,P1 5 8 
(21,461) 

1 0 4 
■ (637) 

, 

Ahmedabad : 

Without Relaj’ 

TO 12 6 


'■i., '4'''4 


0 16 10 


(1) 


,■,'■(36), 

« • 


(56) 


PO 14 11 


i, 0 "0 



(24) 



(19,655)' 


With Belay .. 

0 12 0 



■ I *4 7 

0 12 6 


(1) 



(34-22) ,^- 

(3) 

AUMilig 

TO 12 6 


1 4 4 


0 15 S 


(1) 


(36); 


(62) 


P 0 14 10 



1 9 ' , 1 



(26) 

. 


(32/177) 


^iShokpur 

0 10 10 
(1,021) 

1 0 11 5 
! (70) 

i, ' « . '■■■' 

1 6 (y" 

t, (2/M4) 

! 0 11 6 
i (35) 

KmUy ' 




|, 1 6 a 

! 1 1 0 



!/' ' ■ 


1; (1420) 

1 (26) 

Viramgam .. 

0 7 11 

f , ■ : , , , , . 


1 1 8 



(2) 



|. '(048).; 


I^^adiad .. .. 




!, 143 0 

i 1 1 ,3 


1 



; (430) 

: (8) 

Broaoh '■ . ■ .v:v 

0 11 6 



i 1 5 1 


Stirat 

1 

1 

(31) 

10 4 
(6) 

•• 

r 

■■".,:■■, ,' ,',i 

(557) 

1 1 5 8 
; (354) 

0 12 6 
(10) 


0 10 10 

0 7 S ■ 


! 1 4 2 

0 13 4 


(113) 

(46) 


, (332) 

1 (8) 


T «= Time, and P « Piece. 
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TABLE No, 16 — confd. 


One-loom Weavers. 


Centre. 

Ordinary 
Plains and 
Oreys. 

Bobbies. 

Jacquards 

and 

Blankets. 

Two -loom 
weavers. 

Beam 

Carriers. 

(Time.) 


Bs. a, p. 

j Bs. a. 

p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Es. a. 


Ainalner 

0 11 0 

0 11 

9 

0 iS 1 

1' -4 2 

0 15 

9 

Oliallsgaoii ... 

(394) 

0 0 11 

(121) 
0 10 

0 

(24) 

(254) 
12 8 

(13) 
0 11 

1 

Dlinlfe .. .J 

(137) 

0 9 11 

(42) 
0 10 



j (212) 

! 1 4 3 

(3) 
TO 12 

I 

, 1 

(57) 

(340) 



i (338) ^ 

(7) 



1 





PO 9 

S 


0 9 2 




0 15 5 

0 12 

0' 

Ba-rai 

(1) 



i 

(275) 

(4) 


0 8 6 



j 

1 0 4 

0 10 

9 

Tikekarwadi 

(34) 

0 8 

8 

1 

i 

* * i 

(123) 

(3) 

0 6 

9 

Hubli 


(37) 




m 


0 9 3 



1 1 2 

0 12 

0 


(162) 




(239) 

(5) 


Cvadag . . , . f, 

r 0 4 6 

. « 



» » 



... 

, (4) 



t 

■ ] 




] 

PO 6 8 



. * • ; 

0 8 10 

•> . ' 



(34) 



! 

(13) 



Wiiole Province : .| 




. ..! 

!’ 



. July,19S7 ..JlVO, -5 1 



;! 

r 1 s 7 1: 

r 0 15 

9 

■■1 




t 

(2) 

(743) 


j] 

PO 11 7 

0 11 1 

8 

1 6 5 j] 

P 3 7 1 iPO 8 

3 

, 

(2,525) 

(768) 

( 

(402) 1 

(51,177) .1 

(6) 


lAllO 11 7 1 


^ ^ [All 1.7 1. lAllO 15 

8 


(2,530) 



i 

(51,179) ; 

(740) 

1934 

i 

0 14 0 
(1,610) 

0 12 ' 
(1,302) 

7 ' 

1 

r 2 2 10 : 
(8) 

PI 7 0] 
(492) 

Ml 17 1 i 
(500) 

V 1 16 ■[ 
(52) -1 
PI 8 2 1 
. (57,499) 1 
UI 1 8 2 i 
(57,651) 

1 

0 15 10 
(839) 


T = Time, and Ps= Piece, 

iVs compared with 1934, the earnings of two-loom weavers in Bombay 
fell only by five pies in July 1937 in spite of the reduction of working 
hours from ten to nine per day owing to the introduction of the 54 hour 
week imposed by the Factories Act, 1934. It may, however, be m*'n- 
tioned that mills in Bombay decided in 1934 that the dear food 
allowance paid by individual mills to piece workers shouid not be less 
than 40 per cent, after the coming into operation of the new Factories 
Act. This decision involved the raising of the dear food allowance paid 
to weavers in most mills from 35 to 40 per c’nt. In Sholapur, the earn- 
ings of two-loom weavers actually improved from Es; 1-5-4 per day to 
Es. 1-6-0 per day as between these two years. A fall, however. 
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occurred in iyimfcla.l)ad whore the caniiiigs »lroj)]xHi fruiu Bs. 1-.14-S 
per day in 1934 to Es. 1-0-0 per day for mills working without join}-, 
Rs. 1-9-7 for mills working with relay and Es. 1-9-1. for all mills. 

Beam carriois are paid oir time rates in. all (Miutres of tlK> iiidusiry. 
Only a small number of beam carriers are shown in the abo\'c table 
for Ahmedabad because this w'ork in that centre is largely given on 
contract. W'e now proceed to a considcratioii of the a\-cragc daily 
narnings of three-loom, four-loom and six-loom Aveavers. .smash hands and 
a-ntoma tic loom AvcaA’er.s, and the,se are sot out in the following table : 

TABLE No. 17. 

Ai-t rii(fe Daili/ Jioriiiiu/s of ircffrcrs mimlum luoi'c loujiis iJ/un ih<‘ noniiul 
■in Juhj 1937. (Fkce ■iodcsn otlieririnc ■‘specified.) 


Centre. 

Three- 

loom 

i hour- 
' loom 

iaUKls. 

'Auiomatia 

loom 

! 

weaveifi. 

, >ve cavers. 

i 

Aveaveihs. 

we a. vers. 


Jts. :i.. p. ; 

lis. cE. f). 

i j 

.Ms. a. Ms. a. p 

. Ms. d. ]). 

IJonildiy 

1 Dll' 

2 0 ;i 

2 1 7 T ] :] 

T2 S 0 

(085) 1 

1 (2,82.-.) 

(odd) (278) 

(25; 




M2 2 Id 



'i 


(.7.7) 


Almiodabad : 


1 



Witinnit HeUiy 

' 2 :2 7 

^ 2 4 7 

'.r 1 4 8 


I 0) 

(120) 

(22) 


Sholsipur 

; . .. ■ 

71 4 
/‘.n 



\*iranigani 

, I 11 11 

V'>/ 

1 12 2 




(1) 

m 



Whole l^rovinec : 




‘A’ 

July l<Jo7 

1 Id 0 

2 d o 

2 17 T 1 :i i 

iX2 8 d 

(OOO) 

' (2,D7U) 

(and) (dOl) 

; (25) 

1 



1 M 2 2 .Id 





' (.75) 

.\ll I 5 d 





(o50) 


Vm .. ; 

j ,1 ■■ -8 d 

i 2 1. 2S 

■J .15 4 T2 2 d 

'T2 8 ]| 


i (im) 

; (IlyClO) 

(1445) (44) 

{.Tp. 


1 


P 2 d .Id 



I , ,A11 2 I :s 

_ I (isy) 

T ^ 'Tiiuc, and .1.’ i'ieou. 

^ The iigures in the above table show that there were 1 33 thrce-Iooiu a nd 
fonr-loom weavers and 23 sma.sli hands employed in mills in Ahmedubad, 
but during the course of our oral examination at that centre we Avere 
told that no mills then, i.e., in January 1939, employed four-loom 
weavCTS. In Bombay, the average daily earnings of three-loom, four-loom 
and six-loom weavers amounted to Es. 1-9-11, Es. 2-0-3 and Es. 2-1-7 
respeetkety, wliicli AA'ere about 20 per cent., 48-8 per cent., and 
56 per cent, respeetkely more than those of two-loom AveaA^ers. It has 
to be remembered, however, that in the case of six-loom Aveavens work 
is on the basis of shifts of seven lioirrs each. 
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UALENDEHINfi DEPABTMENT. 

The only two occupations iu this department arc those ol froiii. 
calenclennen and hack calentlcrmcn. "No ■women are employed, and 
payment, is on tin* basis of time rates. The following table, sets out the 
iiverage daily earnings lor these two oceupatiotis in the different eeutre,s 
of the indnstry ; 


TABLE No. 18 . 

Avmujo JJailt/ Eandiujs ni- the Cakiulemi^ JJcfarliimnl in. July P,)ol, 


1 

CtMiti'e. 

Front 

OMlentlennen. 

Biielv 

Calendenuen. 


Jk. a. p. 

I vS. il. |>, 

0 14 1 

(100) 

Boittba.T 

Ali,itteda'bad : 

0 IJ 8 
(UO) 

Witliont Ikday 

0 li' 5 
(305) 

0 12 2 
(215) 

Wifb lU'Inv 

i) U 11 

0 13 10 

AnmK< 

( 0 ) 

0 13 5 
(311) 

{ t) 

0 13 3 
(333) 


0 it n 
(21) 

0 S 0 
(31) 


0 l.-) 4 
(15) 

0 n 10 

(C) 

V.n'a'm.:xam 

0 1] 1 
(7) 

0 11 3 

(d) 

Xiuliad 

0 12 .5 

M) 

0 J(l (j 

( 5 ) 

Broavli 

0 i:i 0 
' {*)\ 

0 10 5 

/4>V 

Siimt » . ■ . 

1 0 8 0 i 

!*>■) 

(-I 

Ja.igaon. 

. ■ , ! 

0 10 1 

; . '.(d) ■ i 

0 0 0 
(d) 

A'oialnei" 

! 0 0 7 . i 

i ' (4) ■ ' 

0 0 10 
(4) 

Oha-litsgaoH 

0 0: 3 i 

I (B) 

0 8 7 

(ii) 

■BOOBA' , ■ " • . . : ■ *'.■ 

I . * . . . 

0 13 0 


i 0 ■ 8 3 

i GB 

: 

: , . . . « ; _ 

IMili .. 

1 . 0 -7 ■tr ■ 

( 4 ) 

i 0 7 n 

; 

Gailag' . . ■ , ■ - * 

0 (V 0 

(1) 

0 0 0 
(i) 

■Wiiolc Province : 



July 1037 .. ' «. 

(1 1!) 1 ; 
(4as) 

0 13 8 
(470) 

pm 

0 14 4 
(024) 

n 13 1 

1 (622) 


In most centres, front calentlermen earned slightly higher rate.s of 
wages than back calendenuen, althongh in some centres the. earnings of 
" both tiiese two groups were exactly the same, ancl in others the 
earnings of back caleTidennen were slightly higher than those of front 
calendenuen. 
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bleaching, dyeing and printing departments. 

As pointed out in tie introdxietory section to iJiis <,-liftpter. fiiost of 
tie occupations in tiis department ■were omitted, iiom the scope of the 
1937 inquiry. Such data as have been collected are not of a strictly 
comparable character, and we do not, therefore, endeavour to examine 
these data in the same manner as has been done in the case of other 
departments in the industry. 

POLDING DEPARTMENT. 

The principal occupations are those of cutlookers or cloth examiners, 
folders and pieces stitchers. Except for 14 ivomeu employed as folders 
in mills in Sholapur with an average daily earning of seven annas and 
two pies and 19 women employed in mills in Kurla with an average 
daily earning of seven annas and six pies in July 1937, no women are 
employed in this department in any other centre of the industry. 
One mill in Bombay pays its folders on production and a few mills m 
Ahmedabad do likewise. Apart from this, pajmaent of wages in this 
department in all centres of the iudustry is on time rates. As in the 
drawing-in department, work in this department is not po.ssible on 
the basis of relays because one worker cannot look after the work 
of two persons. The following table sets out the average daily earnings 
in the three occupations specified for men workers only : 

TABLE No. 19. 

A verage Daily Eamitrgs in the Folding Department in July 193 ”/ — 

Men. 


lleiitre. 


Ahmedabad 

Sholaprn* 

Kurla. 

Viramgam 

Kadiad 


Time 

or 

Pkee. 

GiitJookers. 

Folcle-i'c. 

i Pieces 

1 Ktitoliew. 


j Es, a. 'p. 

Es, a. p* 

Eb. a. |». 

Tinif 

Piece 

i 12 8 

1 ..(CM5) 1 

1 . ' 

P 10 

(E4S!) 

1 ,11 ,8 
{4.) 

0 13 0 
(224) 

Tiiiit.' 

Piece ■' ' , 

0 la 1 i 

I 

i 1 

1 2 i 
(028) 

1 S 1 
(88) 

0 12 ft 

m 

Time 

1 ft 10 0 i 

1 (16) 1 

0 9 G . 
(2091 : 

« a f) 
(0) 

Do, 

0 14 7 j 
(48) ^ 

0 12 S 
(101) 

.... 

Do. 

' . . . , j 


8 9 8 
(9) 

Do, 

M * 1 
(2) 

0 12 8 
(47) 

■ .... 

— 

L 

- .. 

..v.™™...,. 
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TABLE Is’o. 19 — coM, 


I'jw 


te ^ 


Centre. 

; Tiine 
■ o.r 
Piece. 

Cutlookers. 

Foldere. 

Pieces'. 

stitehere. 



. ;'Ba. ; p.; 

Be. a, p* ; 

Bs. a. p. 

"Biwcli 

ffime 

• <r'- ■■ ■ ' . *■ ■■ ■ 

' 0 W 4 

0 11 6 




m 

(2) 

Hiiraii 

Do. 


1 0 i 

0 12 7 




(20) 

m 

♦T.'tlg.aon, 

' Do. 

.i 0 12 ‘ 

0 ft 

0 9 2 



■: ■ m \ 

(14) 

(<i) 

A.o.iaiiier ■ . , 

I- Do. 

: 0 11 10 i 

0 -9 o 

0 19 0 



. {«) i 

(24) 

W 

Oiialissgaon 

I,)o. 

.! 0 n 10. : 

(1 in 11 

0 9 3 



1 ! 

(0) 

(2) 

Blitiiia. 

Do. 

. ■ 0 12' .0 I 

0 lu 0 

0 7 7 



(7) 

(21) 

(4) 

Poona ... ' . , 

Do. 

, 0 12 Z 

0 10. 8 ’ 

0 S 0 



(4) 

(12) 

(I) 

Barsi 

Do. 


0 7 8. 





(7) 


llkekanvadi • * . 

Do. ■ 

!" ■ 

. ' , 

0 8 7 

i^) \ 

.... 

HnWi 

Do. 

. 0 S 0 

0 7 Z i 

0 7 9 


1 

(H) 

iU) 

m 

C-aciag'' • ' ■■ ... ■ 

Do. 

. 0 7 0 

: 

9 6 0 



(1) 

— j 

(1) , 

■ 

Wiiole Pr0¥ijwje : 


i 

■ 1 

! 


JnlyimjT 

Time , 

1 1 10 1 

0 14 3 1 

0 12 1 

! 


(751) 1 

(2.016) ! 

(329) 


Piece' 


1 8 3 1 

■■ . ' 

i 



(92) , 


i 

All 

..1 1 1 10 

0 14 7 

0 12 1 

i 


1 (751) 

(2,707) 

(329) 

V.rM .. ..‘i 

Time 

..j 12 9 

. i) 14 0 

0 12 0 ‘ 

: -.j 


i: (551) 

(2,8;t4) 

(443) 


Pieee 

. 1 12 11 

i 10 4 

1 2 8 

. '.1 


1 (10) 

(123) 

(11) 


Ali 

.. 1 3 0 

0 14 0 

0 12 2 



1 (C67) 

(2,067) 

(464) 

... 

. 

L._ 

....... 



It. will be noticed that as compared with 645 cntlookers rettimed by 
mills working on day shift' in Bombay, only 7 cutlookers were returned 
by mills in Ahmedabad. The reason for this is that work in this 
occupation is one of the important processes in the industry which is 
almost entirely giyen on contract in mills in Ahmedabad. 
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AliEosfc e.very departaiciit in ii c-ottou Lexi-iie mill has a uinubur uf 
jobbers. In most departments one or more head jobbers are appointed 
to supervise the %vork of the jobbers. In the weaving department 
a. distiiiotion is made between line jobl)ers and fancy jobbers. The 
foiiuer are in charge of lines-'’ of 36, 40 or 4-4 looms and their duties 
are to help the weaver whenever tliere is a breakdown, generally to 
guide and supervise liis work, to see that a loom is quickly and properly 
cleaned up after a beam is finislied a-nd to lielj) tlie weaver iri gaitirig 
anew beam. Line jobbers are expected to have a good gcaieral 
lomwlcdge of the working of looms. They are almost iiivarial>ly jiaid 
on the production of the weavers tliey are in eliarge of. Payiueiit is 
made either in terms of a percentage of the total earnings o?‘ on 
the total production of tlic weavers eoiicerned. The lunetions of 
&ncy jobbers are somcwluit diJfferenr. These supervise the work of 
weavers engaged in operating high shaft dol>by looms. Their nuiin 
duty is to see tliat all the "ends are in proper order and that a design 
is wo\Tri p^operI 5 ^ If any of the shafts or anus arc loose, they au* 
required to attend to them. Fanc}^ jo]>bers are allotted twenty to 
twenty-five dobby looms and they are almost- invariably |)aid on tiiiie 
rates. 'Women jobbeus in the winding and the reeling departments are 
called women supervisors. The 1934 General Whigo Censns and the 
1937 inquiry conducted by the Lal>our Office into wages in cotton mills 
divide all head jobbers and jobbers into two main groups ; (1) spinning 
side, that is, from the mixing to the reeling department : and (2) weaving 
side, that is, from the winding to the linisliing department. Fancy 
jobbers and women supervisors are classitied separately. The following 
two tables set out the average daily earnings of liead jobbers and 
jobbers on the spinning and the w'eaving sides and of fancy jobbers and 
women supervisors in the various centres of tlie cotton textile indiistry 
in this Province : 


.iverage Dailg liariibig.s of Head Jobbers ia J-tdg VjS! 


Spinning Si<n.' 


Bombay 


Alimedabad 


45 



Bead Jobbev, 


Com re 


Spiunhi" Side 


Woavnig Side, 


iCurin 


ViramgaDi 


Xadiaci 


'HroaeK 


>Surat 


Jalgaon 


Amalncr 


(ihalisgami 


Dliiilia 


Poona 


Whole Prov,inee 
dnly lO:!? 


4 14 0 

/9*>7\ 


1034 



TABLE No. 21, 

Average Daily Earnings of Jobbers, Fancy Jobbers and Women 
iStif&rvisors in July 1937'. 


< U'Aii rt\ 


♦lobbers. 




Bpiniiintr Side. 


Time, 


Picec. 


'We a vine; SIdi'. i 


J’ir 


Woliicii 

Super- 

vi.“:rsr'-! 




: i j .1 , : . ■ . I . ■ ■ 

■Bs. a. p,,Bs. a. pJBi. a. pJEs. a. a. pji>. u. p. 


Btfmbuy 

AhiuedabafI 

Slioiapin* 

Riiria 

Viramgaiii 

Nadia.d 

.Broaeli 

Sural; 

J’algaojii 

Amalner 

Cllialisgacui 

Diiiiiia 

Fooiia 

.Bars! ' 

Tikeica-inradi 


, I 13 J 1 :J 2 b| d 1 4' 3 6 h| 10 4 

'(1499) (201) j (436) ’ (K313)! 

1 0 -Or .. I 1 8 ‘ 9! 3 7 3! l'' 9 2^ 

(565) I i (370) . (rMifp i (425) 

1 1 9| J. 0 jO [ 5 7 2 5 0 1 jj 7 

(52) I (76) , (66) (228) , (9) 

1 8 2| 2 n 31 1 13 71 i 2 3 2 J, iU' 


3 1' 1' I i M 

(14) : (117) 

12 5 

j7.^ 

2 2 -boil 2 
(8) (32) 

.. I i 3 0 

' Ml 


1 0 9 2 

m ) 

tl H 3 
(3) 

1} 12 10 
(3) 

0 1-1 5, 

i:b 


Clokak 

Hubii 

Qaclag 

1 

1 0 7 
<13} 

1 1 11 
(11) 

0 10 10 
(3) 

■ (3) i 1 (1) i i 

2 i Oj .. , .. 1 .. 1 .. !o i;t , 

1 > j 1 (li) 

.. ' 0 13 S; 2 .11 oi .. : .. os 

i (7) 1 (14) 1 , m 

0 10 ii; 1 0 ol . . . . ! . . ' „ 7 ( 

(1) (3) ! ; ■ .0) 

Wliole Province : j 
July 1937 .,1 

1 10 4 
(2,031) ; 

1 15 5 
(335) 

1 11 ill 3 4 5 
(1,006) j (2.681) 

1 12 5 
(630) 

3 6 Si 1 0 
(22) 1 (2li) 

1934 

1 10 10 2 1 9 
(2,674) 1 (483) 

1 

1 16 I 
(991) 

3 10 7 
(3,144) 

1 14 4 
(.619) 

2 16 8 1 1 • 
(21) 1 (339) 



iiiiiflisiijilW 
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We s’liall now proceed to m examinatioE of wages in some of the more 
important occiipatioBH in rln? mri-iiitemiiiee and merhanicB departments. 

POWER PLAITS* 

Over fifty per cent, of the mills in Bombay and a fair percentage of 
tliB mills in..' Ahiiieciabad aiul in ail other centres ■■ of the- jProvince ■ are 
electrically cli-iveii. The majority of the mills, howeA’cr, still continue, 
to use steam either for power or for other purposes. In the following 
two tables we set out the figures of average daily earnings in the main 
occupations in engine and boiler looms and for oilmen in all departments 
and for the more important of the electrical occupations. It may 
pointed out that for the purposes the 1934- Cfoneral Wage Census* and 
the July 1937 iiiqiiiiy all workmen of a. type such as oilers and certain 
other categories of w-orkeis such as carpenters, fitters, cobblers, coolies, 
etc., were grouped togetlier irrespective of the departments in -which 
they worked. No wumeii are employed in any of the occupations 
connected -with powvw plants except as coolies for carrying work' and 
aS' packers. 3?aymeiit of usages in. all occupations in the maintenance, 
and mecliraiics departments is on time rates except for some oilmen 
in a few mills in Bombay, Sliolapiir, Knrla, Barsi, Gokak and Gadag 
who are paid on piece rates. 

,■ TABLE No. 22. 

Average Bcdlg Ecmdngs in Ih^gine and Boiler Rooms mid of Oilmen 
in July 1937\ (Time unless otherwise specified.) 


Boiler AtteBdauis. 


Steam I 
Engine | 
Drivers. \ 


Eiremoa. | Oilmen, 


Bombay 


iiiiiiiedabad : • 
Wltliout 'Relay 


Hbolapw 


ELmift 


Vlramgam 
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TABLE No; •22-™6Wi?i. 



Steam 

Poiler AitcxKiaiitir 











OilriKML 

Ceiitec. 

Engine 




]-'.irt.rnc.!!. 


DTh^ers. 

... 

Ist 01 as.^,. 

2nd Cia 

iS, 



• " ' 

" ■■■ ■ ■ ■' : . ■ 

FvS. : ,a>. ' p. 

R.H:a..p. 

lOs. a. 

P- 

' 

Us.' a." 

■P- 

P.. ]). 

Na.dL‘Hi .. .. 

.1 : (t 5 

3 1 3 



1 n 

3 

n 13 3 


(2) 

(1) 



(8) 


'.1315)':. ■ 

Uroneli .. .* 

■■ 0 ■ 2 . 

■ . 2 . 14 ^ 2 



■ 0 15 


. irl3 4 


(■1) 

(1) 



(d) 


' im . .. 

.'0'12: '"I.."' 

Siu.‘ai .. ■ 

1 i 3 

2' 1 10 

.1 3 

1 

n .13 

S' 


(1) 

(1) 

(3) 


{()) 

•> ' 

(2.-.) 

.];jJ!2’a.oiL 

1 6 2 

■ 1 ' S 7 

1. 4 : 

0 . 

i 2 

V U 3 


(A) 

(1) 

(i) 


m 


(28) 

Amaliier 

l> 12 5 


2 0 

0 

0 15 

.y 

0 !i i» 


(3) 


CD 


(13) 


(34) 

Ohalisi^aoji ' 

I 0 11 




2 4 11 

n 11 3 


(2) 




(1) 


iitd 

Blmlia- 

1 7 iO 


2 6 

6 

1 1 

t) 

n U 3 


m 


m 


(11) 


(44f 

Poona 


1 5 0 



1 1 

1? 

0 12 u 

. 

■■ ■ 

■ 

■ 

(i) 



(4) 


(8) 

Parsi 

1 3 o 


i 7 

1 

.1 1 

3 

4f U 1. 


m 


(2) 


m 


{23) 






PO 11 3 


I ' i 






(3) 

C-roIcal' . . , . . 

i ■ 






4) 10 2 








(18) 







. 

P 1 1 s 








■ (.“) " 

Htibli 

. . 


' 


i) 13 

4 

0 9 9 






(13) 


(37) 

Gada^' 

0 12 4 ■ 

•> rj 



0 12 11 

■ 0 8 ' 2 


(1) 

" (1) ” 



(2) 


(8f 







Pa 8 9 

■V... ■ 1 

■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ j 

i : 






(ii) 

\Vliole Pi'oviiU'C : 

i ■ 







Jtily 

^ 1 7 8 i 

2 3 10 

1 12 11 

1 3 

0 

a 13 9 

! (in) i 

! 

(127) 

(58) 


(372) 


(2,881 } 

PO 15 ,10 









(38) , , , ■ 








Alio 15 9 







" 

(2,919) 

1934 

1 10 1 : 

2 ' 9 7 

'■ 2 0 

.. 

0 

i 3 10 

1 0 5 


1 (1^81) ’ 

r . 


(90) 


1745) 


(3,391 } 






P 1 e in 








i 031 


i- 

j 






All ,1 o 3 











P = Piece. 


Boiler attendants are divided into two classes, viz., first class and 
second class accordinft to tfic certificatps they hold. 
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TABLE No. 23. 

Average Daily Eamuign in certain Electrical Occupations in July 1937 , 


Wiremcji 


IS witch 
Board 
At1o.tidants. 


EJectrie , 
Motor j 
men. i 


Centre, 


j Superior, j Ordinary 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad : 
Without Belay 


Belay 


All Mills 


Kuiia 


Viramgam 


Hadiad 


.Broach 


Amaiiier 


Chaiisgaon 


Dlmlia 


C^okal? 


HiibM 


Whole Province 
July 1937 


M Bk B 40—1; 
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MTTEES AID MAOHUISTS., 

The foUowing table sets ■ out the average 'daily earnings of the difiereiit 
grades into which fitters and macHnists were, grouped for the ' purposes 

of the July 1937 inquiry: 

TABLE Ko, 2L 


Average Daily Earnings of Fitters anA. Machinists in July 1937 » 


Centre. 

Fitters. 

Maeliinists. ' 

■ 

Special. 

1 Superior. 

1 Ordinary. 

1 , . 

i 

Superior. 

: Ordinary. 


Ks. a. p. 

i 

Rs. a. p. 

“T 

1 Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Us. a... p. 

Bombay 

4 10 8 

1 2 10 4 

1 1 10 0 

2 8 4 

^ 1 12. 1 


(7) 

1 (321) 

i (412) 

(141) 

(105) 

Ahmedabad . . 

4 lo 9 

12 6 8 

1 1 9 3 

2 3 11 

1 9 2 


(6) 

(238) 

1 (442) 

(57) 

(128) 

Sbolapur .. 

. . 

2 12 0 

1 

1 1 4 0 


i 4 0- 



(7) 

(104) 


(33) 

Kurla 

4 0 0 

2 11 1 

! 1 ^8 7 

2 , 5 11 

1 7 1 


(1) 

(IB) 

(29)' 

(5) 

(14) 

Viramgam 


1 2 8 7 

115 8 


I 5 4 



(2) 

(13) 


(5) 

Nadiad 







• * 

^ O ti 

f 1 3 ' t) 


1 '8 10 



(4) 

(10) 


(4) 

Broacli , . 

, , 

2 6 9 

1 1 6 


1 2 6 



(1) 

(10) 


(3) 

Surat . . 1 

• * ] 

. ,■ 


i 1 » 0 j 


1 . ' 7 6 




1 (10) 


(4) 

Jalgaon ' ' ... 

.... 

. . 

1 2 1 

2 1 11 

1 7 U 




(13) 

(1) 

(3) 

'Amalner 


. . I 

13 8 

2 10 5 

14 2 



■ ■ ! 

(13) 

(1) 

(0) 

Olialisgaon 


1 

10 4 1 





f 

(3) ^ 



Dhulia .. 

... i 

3 3 ■ 4 1 

1 2 ol 

2 2 0 

13 2 



(i) i 

(13) ; 

(1) 

(5) 

Poona . . 

i 

. i 




.... -9 m 

•• 

. . . 

1. o 2 [ 

. . 

18 0 




(5) 


(2) 

Bars! .. 

. . 


0 12 S 1 


0 15 3 




(13) ■ 


(5) 

Golcak 

1 





• * 

. • 1 

.. ... » 

110 

! 

0 14 0 


i 


(17) 

i 

(3) 



TABLE No. M—mnti, 


-Fitters. 


Macliinisis, 


Centre . 


Special. I SuiJerior. j Ordinary, s Superior, j Ordinary, 


Whole Frovijict^ 


i 15 3 
(1,945) 


Spe- Supc- Ordi- 
cial. rior. nary. 


(1A87) I (573) 

MISCELLANEOUS OCCUPATIONS. 

Almost all cotton mills in^tlie Province employ their own carpenters 
and masons ; another important subsidiary occupation is that of cobblers. 
The following table sets out the average daily earnings in these three 
occupations : 

TABLE No. 25. 

Average Daily Earidngs of Carpenters, Masons and Cobblers in 
‘July 1037. 


C^arpenters. 


Centre. 


Gobblers, 


Ma.soiis. 


!Sii])crior. ! Ordinary. 


Bombay 


Ahmedabad : 
Without 


With .Relay 


All Mills 





Centre. 


TABLE No. ■2b--cmtd. 


Cai’pputers, 


I S’.ipovior. ' Ordinary. 


Masoiw. , Cobbler? 


Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a 

1 2 8 
(57) 

] 2 
(23, 

' 1 S ■ 7 

(!f) 1 

j 

■ i 8 
(2) 

J 4 11 I 
' (6) 1 

i 7 
(2) 

1 10 4 

(6) 

•> -> 

if) 

i 2 7 

(5) 1 


1 8 io ; 

(4) 

1 11 
(h 

1 7 7 

(6) 

1 10 
(2) 

1 4 iO 

{5} 

0 14 
(1) 

0 Ip 4i 

(3) 

.... 

12 7. 
(6) 

0 J5 

(i) 

J 2 6 
(4) 

1 0 

(I) 

.1 2 2 ! 

(6) : 


0 in n • 
0) ; 


1 0 8 , 
(4) i 

i 

(2) 

0 Hi 9 
(19) ^ 

0 15 
(4) 

0 15 8 
(3) 

0 9 4 

(2) 

1 

1 S 5 
(60S) 

1 10 ■ 
(215) 

1 8 a 1 
(571) 

1 12 ' 
(209) 


0 1:5 

(i) 

1 I i 
( 5 ) 

0 10 0 
0 ) 

1 I 2 
(541) 

i I 10 
(634) 


Sholapnr 

Kurla 

Viramgam 

Xacliad 

Broaeii 

Surat 

Jalgaosi 

Ama-incr 

Chaiisgaoii 

Bhulia- 

Poona 

Barsi ■ 

Tikekurwadi 

Gokak 

Hnbll 

Gadag 


Whole Province ; 
July 1937 


1934 


53 


« ■' ¥ 
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UISKILLEB OCCUPATIOHS, 

All imskilled opei’i'itiTes ' siicli a^? %vorkers in the mixing and waste 
departiiipits oi cottuii textile mills, persons who are not asked to attend 
to macliines and labourers such as coal coolies, patiwalas, toplawaias, 
basket coolies, etc., Jiave been grouped together for the purposes of the 
Labour Office inquiries under the -one general heading of coolies 
Another important imskilled operation is tlnrt of departmental sweepers 
and blicmgis, who have been grouped together under the general heading 
of sweepers The following table sets out the average daily earnings 
in these two occupations separately for men and women : 

' TABLE Not 26 . ■ 

Average Daily Earnings of Coolies and Sweepers in July 1937, 


Centre. 


Bombay 

Alimedabad : 
Without Belay 

With Relay 

'■.All Mills., ^ 

Sholapnr 

Kiirla 

Yiramgam 

I)?adiad 

Broach 

(Surat 

Jalgaon 

Amaliier 

Chalisgaon 

Bhulia 

Boona 

Barsi 

Tikekarwadi 


Coolies. 


Sweepers. 



•Men. 

i 

; Women. 

j 

iUen. 

' Women. 


1 Bs. a.' p. 

1 Bs. a. 

Bs. a. p. 

1 

I Bs. a, p. 


0 12 9 

0 9 0 

0 11 2 

1 0 8 6 


1 (4,500) 

(181) 

(483) 

‘ (1,248) 


i 0 10 10 

1 0 ■ 8 2 ■ 

‘ 0 10 1 

i 0 9 3 

i (1.656) 

(640) 

(427) 

i (319) 

..j 0 12 ■ a 


0 10 2 

0 9 11 

: (67) 


1 (52) 

(69) 

0 10 i1 

0 8 2 

0 10 I 

0 .9, 4' ■ 

(C723) 

(040) 

i (479) 

(388) 

OSH 

i 0 4 H 

" 0 9 4 

0 4 i.l 

: ((!S«) 

i 

(32) 

(252) 

. J O'la 3 

i 0 7 8 ■ 

one 

0 8 0 

; (145) 

1 (53) 

(7) 

(57) 

0 9 1 

1 0 6 10 

: 0 8 11 

! 0 6 6 

■ (21) 

1 06) 

1 (6) 

I (17) 

0 11 0 

! 0 7.6 

r "0 9 2 

! 0 7 9 

(44) : 

(17) 

j (21) 

1 (6) 


0 8 3 

0 8 0 

0 8 6 

! 0 0 4 

i 

(04) 

(3) 

! (11) 

(14) 


0 8 3 

0 6 9 

1 0 S 10 

0 0 1 


(17) 

(24) 

i (12) 

(8) 


0 8 5 

0 4 7 

i 0 7 8 


! (78) ; 

(1) 

! (27) 


0 10 5 j 


: 0 8 10 

0 6 7 

; (93) 


1 (15) 

(3) 

0 7 3 

.■ . . 

i 0 0 9 1 



(33) ! 


i (13) 



0 9 7 

.... 

10 7 8 

0 5 8 


(55) ■ 


j (16) 

(4) 


0 8 11 


i 0 8 0 

0 5 0 


(23) 


(5) 

(6) 


0 7 0 

0 5 3 I 

0 6 3 

0 3 11 


(53) 

(4) ! 

(4) 

(22) 


0 G 2 , 


0 6 2 

. 


(2) 1 


(1) 



0 7 2 

0 4 6- 

0 7 7 

0 8 0 


(4-9) 

(17) 

• {30 

(3) 





Cokak 
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TABLE No. 


Centre. 

Coolieis. 

i Sweepers. 

Men. 

■ 

Women. 

Men. 

Women,. 


■ Rs. a. p. , 

EiS. , a. p,. 

lis. a. p. 

Rs. 'a. ■ 

Hnbli 

Gadag 

0 7 11 
(62) 

0 C G 
(12) 

0 5 0 
(1) 

0 5 0 

(8( 

■■ 0 ''6 9' 

(14) 

0 4 11 
(5) 

■0 4 8..' 

(9) 

0 4 0 
(7) 

’Whole Province : 

July 1937 

0 11 8 0 7 8 

(7,753) (1,129) 

0 11 2 
(8,882) 

0 iO *2 0 8 1 

(i,!77) (2.044) 

0 8 10 
(3,221) 

1034 

1 

0 12 1 0 7 8 

(10,041) (2S74j 

0 11 2 
(12,915) 

0 10 4 0 8 2 

(1,387) (2,028) 

0 9 1 
[3,415) 


WATCH AND WARD DEPARTMENT. 

The two most important occupations in this department are those of 
watchmen and theii' supervisors who are known as janiadars. Only 
men are employed in this department, and payment is on the basis of 
monthly rates of wages. As the earnings in all the occupations so far 
studied have been expressed in terms of daily averages, we present the 
figures in the case of these two occupations in a similar manner. 

■ ■ TABLE No. 27. 

Average Daily Eamkigs in Ike Watch and Ward DepaHinoii in 

July 1937. 



Ceil tie. 


Jaraadai’fi. 

i 

Watchmen. 




! Es. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a. ]!. 

Bombay 

. * 


V.j 118 

0 12 0 




; (lo.-i) 

(975) 

Ahmedabacl 

. . 


.,i 0 14 3 

0 9 4 




(Ol) 

(1,139) 

Sholapiir 

.. 


... 0 14 11 

0 9 4 




i (7) 

(140) 

Kurla 

. . 


.J 0 13 0 

12 1 




(2) 

(15) 

Viramgam 



0 13 10 

U 8 9 




W 1 

(28) 

Nadiad 

. . 

. . 

10 2 

0 8 0 




' 1 (2) 

(34)' 



Centre, 


Bombay 


Whole Province : 



TABLE No, 27 — contd* 



1. 

j Jamadais. 

Watchmen. 



1 . 1 

— 


1 Bs. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 

Broach 

•• . J ' 0 12 11 

0 10 3 

tSurai 

1 (1) 

• ■ • • - . 13 9 

(10) 

0 10 1 

Jalgaon 

(2) 

• ■ • • . . 0 10 6 

(13) 

0 7 0 

■Amalner 

(3) 

(48) 

0 8 0 

Chalisgaon 

.. 0 12 5 

(8) 

0 7 8 

Dhnlia 

(1) 

■■ •- .. 0 11 4 

(9) 

0 11 11 

Poona 

(1) 

(10) 

•• .. .. 0 13 5 

0 12 11 

Barsi 

(2) 

0 12 4 1 

(7) 

0 8 2 

Gokak 

i (1) ! 

• ■ 0 10 10 j 

(18) 

0 9 4 

Hiibli 

i (2) 1 

..i 0 10 7 1 

(39) 

0 9 2 

Gadag 

(2) 

(25) 

0 7 5 

0 9 3 - 


^ i 

(12) 


July 1937 

, ..i 0 15 8 

0 10 6 


1 (229) 

(2,530) 


10 4 
(268) 


0 10 8 
(2,762) 


GEHEBAL AVERAGES FOE ALL OCC0PATIOKS. . 

Tlie following table sets out tlie general averages of daily earnings of 
all adult workers on time and piece rates of wages — firstly, in ‘‘ process ’’ 
occupations ; secondly, in engineering occupations and occupations 
common to all factories ; and lastly, in all occupations in the different 
centres of the industry in the Province : 

TABLE No. 28 . 

Average Daily Earnings of All Adult Operatives in All OccAipations in 

July 1937. 


operatives 
in “ .Process ’’ 
Ocen pations. 


Operatives in 
Engineering 
and 

Common ” 
Occupations. 


! All Occupations. 



TABLE No. 2S—eonti, 


Centre. 


Alimedabad : 

Without Relay 

With Belay 

All Mills 
Sliolapur 
Karla 
Vira.mj:?am 
Nadiad 
Broach 
Surat 
Jaigaoii 
Amalner 
Ciialisgaon 
Dlnilia 
Poona 
Barsi 

Tikekarwadi 

Gokak 

Huhli 

Cadag 


Whole Province : 
July 3937 

1934 


j- operatives 

1 in Process ” 

! operatives ill 
! Engineerins; 

1 

i and 

Ail (jc^nipations. 

1 Occupations. 

Comnion '' 

i „ 

1 ■ 

} 

Occupations. 

i ■ , . . 

Bs. a. p. 

; . Bs. a. p. 

! Rs,. a. p. 

J 3 2 

12 3 

1 3 0 

{51,02,2) 

(5,056) 

i (57,878) . 

i 2 4 

i 1 7 

1 2 4 

(8,317) 

(503) 

(8.720) 

1 3 0 

I 2 :) 

i 2 11 

(60,139) 

(6,459) 

: (66,598) 

0 11 3 

0 1] 6 

0 Ji 4 

^ (15,148) 

(3,110) 

(17,258) 

1 0 7 

1 0 5 

1 0 7 

(4,158) 

(55i} 

(4,709) 

9 13 10 

0 14 7 

6 13 11 

(1,602) 

(183) 

(1,785) 

: .] 2 10 

0 15 0 

1 2 6 

(1,437) 

(188) 

(1,625) 

0 14 7 

0 13 2 

, 0 14 6 - 

(1,755) 

(136) 

(1,891) 

i 0 14 11 

0 14 3 

0 14 10 

1 (1,020) 

(14.6) 

(1,166) 

i. 0 12 3 

0 12 5 

0 12 4 

(1,760) 

(310) 

(1,970) 

' 0 11 7 

I 0 13 3 

;■ 0 11 9 

(2,417) 

(196) 

(2,613) 

j 0 12 4 

0 10 7 

' • 0 12 '"2 ■ 

(993) 

(90) 

(1,083) 

0 11 3 

0 13 S 

6 11 6 

(2,204) 

(314) 

(2,418) 

r ■ 0 12 9 1 

0 12 S 

^ 0 12 0 

: (6S0) ■ 

(85) 

1 " (774) . 

■ 0 7 3 ‘ 

0 9 4 

0 7 7 

1 (1,309) , 

(197) 

. (1,506) 

1. 0 9 1 

0 10 fi 

; 0 9 2 "■ 

: (73) 1 

(4) 

I (77) 

! 0 7 10 i 

0 11 9 

0 8 2 

' (2,382) i 

(316) 

(2,598) 

r ■. .0 9 2 ' J 

0 9 8 

0 9 3 

! (1,348) ; 

(311) 

i (1,650) 

! ' ■■ 0 - 5- 4 ■ ! 

0 9 0 

1 0 6 0 

1 (477) 1 

1 : j 

{S3) 

1 (660) 

1 

; 

i 0 10 

112 

i . ■ 

1 0 10 

(196,054) j 

(21,836) 

{217,890} 


1 1 7 

(231,685) 


1 2 0 
(24,623) 


1 1 8 
(256,308) 
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As it would be of interest to compare tlie general levels of earnmgs 
as between 1934 and July 1937 in the three chief centres of the industry, 
tlie necessary figures are set out in the following table : 

TABLE No. -29. ■ 

Cofnparison of Average Dady Ecmvings in All Occupations in Bombay ^ 
Ahmedabad a^id.Sholapuf as betuwen 1934. and 1937, 


Occnpatioiial group. 

, / Year. 

Bombay, 

Ahmedabad. 

Sliolapur. 



Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 


[ 1934 , 

1 

1 1 9 

1 5 11 

0 11 6 

Process Operatives . . 

(116,989) 

(74,185) 

(14,435) 

1 1937 

1 14 

1 3 0 

0 11 3 


1 

. 

(97,143) 

(60,139) 

(15,148) 


ir-1934', ... 

1 1:2 9 ■ 

, , 

■i-3 11 

0 12 6 

Engineering Operatives . . 


j ■ (11,429). ■ 

(7,901) 

(1,889) 

■! 

j 

i 1937 .. 

00 

r 1 2 3 i 

0 11 6 


1 

(10,457) 

(6,459) 

(2,110) 


r 1934 

1 

1 1 10 

■■ 1 5 7 j 

, 0 31 8 


(128,418) 

. (82,086) 

' (16,324) 

All Operatives 

j 

I 1937 

■ 

1 15 

, 1 2 11 

0 11 4 

! 


(107,600) 

1 (66,598) 1 

(17,258) 










CHAPTER III. 

THE LIVING WAGE STANDARD. 

In our terms of reference we are asked initially “ to examine tke wages "* • f- 

paid to workers having regard to the hours, efficiency and conditions of 
work in the various centres of the textile industry in the Province, to 
enquire, in this regard, into the adequacy or inadequacy of the wages 
earned in relation to a living wage standard and, if they are found in 
any occupation, centre or unit of the industry to be inadequate, to “ ' > 

enquire into and report upon the reasons therefor ” In the 

previous chapter we have set out the latest available information 
regardmg the wages paid to workers in the main occupations in the 
various centres of the textile industry in the Province. We now 
proceed to inquire whether these wages are adequate or inadequate 
in relation to a living wage standard. 

OBJECTIONS TO DEFINING LIVING WAGE STANDARD. 

Before attempting to formulate our conception of a living wage 
standard, we must deal with the plea that it would be inadvisable 
for us to define a living wage standard. It would not have been 
possible for us to proceed with our inquiry, if we had been persuaded 
that this plea had considerable weight, because our terms of ^ * i 

reference direct us to inquire into the reasons of any inadequacy 
in relation to a living wage standard found to exist in the present level 
of wages and to make recommendations regardmg a variety of matters 
only if such an inadequacy existed. The chief reason why it is 
considered inadvisable to de&ie a living wage standard is that such * * 

a definition may result in an accentuation of labour discontent. It has 
been said that it would lead to constant friction and discontent for 
labour to have a standard dangling before its eyes which it could never 
hope to reach and that representatives of labour would thereby be led 
in all disputes to fight, even against their convictions, for the high figure 
set up by the livmg wage standard. As against this, it may be pointed 
out that the idea of a living wage standard is an old one in the world of 
labour and that it has obtained a place in the legislation of many 
coimtries. The Versailles Treaty mentioned the provision of an adequate 
living wage among problems of urgent importance. The conception, 
has played an important and active part in shaping labour policies in 
the world and it is futile to believe that if we abstained from defining 
our idea of a living wage standard that would lead to a lessening of its 
influence in this country. The principle is well recognized today in qf- 

the world of textile labour of this Province, and an attempt to define I 

the standard was made nearly ten years ago in the award of Dewan ' 

Bahadur Jhaveri in an arbitration between the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 

Association and the Textile Labour Association, Alimedabad. It is 
worthy of note tliat even though the Textile Labour Association 
sets great store by the living wage standard of the Jhaveri 
award, this has not prevented it, throughout the last decade, 
from accepting, as part of practical settlements, much lower levels 
of earnings for the majority of occupations. Again, in its evidence 



before US tlie Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress put 
forward a demand for a living wage of Rs. 45 per month, mkfied by 
an immediate demand of Rs. 35 per month as the lowest that should be 
paid in miy occupation. In spite of this, the representatives of the 
lJombay_ Provincial irade Union Congress normally accept settlements 
on the basis of the present level of wages in individual disputes ; and 
we found that they were willing to modify their demands further in the 
discussion of questions requiring to be immediately settled, such as 
standardization. In the light of these consideration.^ we cannot attach 
much weignt to the plea regarding the inadvisabilitv of defining 
a living wage standard. “ , » 

It has also been maintained that the evaluation of a living wage 
standard by the Committee would penalise, in a special manner the 
textile industry of this Province and' furtlier that such evaluation must 
necessarily be preceded by an all-India inquiry covering all industries. 
We are unable to accept these contentions. We make it clear, in the 
following discussion, that the concept of the living wage standard has 
no special connection with the textile industry. It is a generic concept 
which can be applied to persons in any walk of life. The items 
included in the normal expenditure of a family will be the same 
whether the worker is engaged in one or the other occupation. 
In a concrete measurement of the living wage standard, the circumstances 
of a particular occupation will have weight only in so far as that 
occupation involves some special expenditure or the status of earnens 
or the composition of the family of workers in that occupation difiers 
considerably from the normal. For all practical purposes, the living wage 
standard that we define will be applicable to persons in the .same centre 
similarly circumstanced, whether they are or are not textile workers. 
We cannot, therefore, see any reason why our definition of the living 
wage standard shoiud operate unfairly towards the textile industry of 
this Province. We do jiot also consider that our work is materially 
hampered hy the ab.sence of data on an all-India scale. Once we accept 
certain norms of expenditure as being implied in the definition of 
a^ living wage standard, their application to particular places and 
circumstances and their measurement in money terms are dependent 
on the a.vaiJability of the data, not for the country as a whole but for 
the particular region and occupation concerned.' And this type of 
data for the textile JR'orkors of this Province are ample enough for our 
purpose. 

DEFINITIONS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

The attempt to define teolmical terms in the field of social science.s 
invariably involves considerable difficulty. The complement of technical 
terms is not necessarily fixed nor is the usage always standardized; 
it is noteworthy, for example, that the authoritative Encyclopsedia of 
the Social Sciences does not contain an article on the “ living wage ” 
though the term has been current in economic literature for many decades. 
However, the term living wage ” has not only been used in economic 
discussion, where it may continue to remain vague, but has also been 
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lu legal enactments and by CGiirts of Justice and other triljunals in 
some Jtngbsh-speakmg countries. The most important of these countries 
IS Australia. In that country the terms “ In'ing -wage and basic 
wage axe ordinarily synonymous and we give a few'examples below 
1 c" of these terms. An instance of a statutorv 

nf 1 living- wage is that contained in the Industrial Code 

of 1J..0 of South Australia. This Code lays down that the ‘■'liung wane 
1 leans a sum sufiicient tor the normal and reasonable need.s of the 

work nnder considera- 

-.011 lb done or is to be done. The most famous definition of the basic 
H-mveSerci?'' S''* Comnonwealth Arbitration Court, in the 

in rctrii;?!-S regarded a.s a luiman being liriiig 

of "a ^ ancl detailed definition 

01 a baae Mage is the one contained m the Queensland Industrial 

Sid to m,\dnft P^o^^^des that the basic wage 

Strin a wpi? “'I" r? ^hallnotbe less than is sufficient to 
mamtam a well-conducted employee of average health stren«th and 

competence and his wife and a family of three children in a fair Li 
average standard of comfort, having regard to the conditions of livino. 
pievailmg among employees in the calling in respect of which ' such 
basic wage is fixed, and provided that in fixinp- Loh basic wno-p tbp 

a?couT» ^ IK employee Siall not be takLn iifo 

account It is not necessary to quote other descriptions and definitions 

as most of them embody similar ideas. In other countries ' such as 

?o detail? States of America, the definitions are nk nsuallv 

so detailed. Sometimes a reference is made to the necessary cost of 
ivmg and sometimes to the maintenance of health Occasionally 
Wever, a dotMW definition is given snci as that a l^ino “m l’ 

ines not htvofie the coLpt „™'uS wage. 


The Worfcei'-s Standard of Li 


pages 07 and 0g. 
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at different levels of income Bm-iug the last two decades IjoIIl those, 
approaches have been followed in many countries. The whole of the 
recenT. progress 111 mxtrition policy exemplifies the first approach. The 
London Standards ’ determined by a Technical Commission of the 
Health Committee of the League of Nations attempt to define norms. 
Sir John. Orire famous study Food, Health and Income ’’ also measiireB 
deficiencies m terms of norms. Nevertheless, evaluation cannot be 
made at present on the basis of norms alone. '• The main reason is 
that the elaboration of norms for many elements of consumption i.s 
difficult and slow'. _ The standard budget ” apjiroach has, therefore, 
been much more widely used .and is still very important today. 
Alocleis of such budgets are to be found in the works of private 
investigators like Eowutree, but in countries where w'age regulation 
IS attempted on the basis of a living wage, standard budgets may be 
set up after official inquiry. Tims, apart from the calculations made 
j' .boards and Tribunals iron}, time to time* a Royal Comm iss ion on 
tlie Basic Wage was set up in Austmlia in 1920. Tins Commission 
conducted^ a detailed i]icjniry and prepared an elaborate budget for tlie 
purpose of eTaliiating a proper basic wage. In tlie same laamier, 
a fooutli Airicaii Cost of Living Committee prepared estimates of 
expendito .16 rec^uired to maintain a civilized standard of living for 
a typical family of a man, wife and tliree cliildren on (a) an average 
regimen and (b) a minimura regimen. The two apj)r,oaclies are not, 
liowwer, mutually incompatible. As the International Labour Office’ 
publication points out, it seems logical that for purposes of social 
policy, the two methods ......... should be combined. As norms of 

nutrition, housing, clothing, etc., are elaborated, they can be applied 

in setting up and in Gompating the costs of standard budgets ' 

This is the procedure we intend to follow in evaluating a living wag(^ 
standard for oiir purpose. 

All that lias been said so far shonid make it. clear that what we have 
to attempt is not an exact measui'cinent of a tvell-defined concept. 
Any definition of a standard of living is necessarily descriptive rather 
than logical. Any minimum, after all, is arbitrary and relative. No 
completely objective and absolute meaning can be attached to a term 
like the living wnge standard ” and it has necessarily to be judged in 
the light of the circimxstances of the particular time and country. 

It is, however, not necessary for us to define the living wage standard 
very preciply. We have to use the measure set "up not for the 
determination of a dispute or the grant of an award, but only for 
ascertaining, in a general manner, whether the present level of earnings 
is or is not adequate in relation to it. For this purpose, a broad 
indication of where, in our opmion, such level lies is all that we need 
attempt. 

DATA AVAILABLE. 

It has been urged that it would be impossible for the Committee to 
arrive at even a general idea of the living wage standard in the absence 
of scientific and exhaustive inquiries, and that the data available are 

** The Worke fB Stmdavd of Living 1938, page 59, 






Period 


Centre 


Viramgam 


l^adiad 


Information regarding the number of textile workei'R eorered bv the 1920 
for Ahmedabad is not available. 

f Not published. 


at present too 'slender. In tlie liglit of wiiat we iiave said above^ it 
will be clear tbat tlie data required for our purpose are of tvvo types. 
On the one hand, we require scientific data to fix, if possible, norms and, 
on the other hand, we require data regarding modes of consumption 
and living and of costs of various items of expenditure in order to prepare 
a standard, budget and' to measure its cost. In respect of the -first 
requirement, the data are as yet insufficient almost everywhere. ■ For 
such items as clothing scientific no.rms have almost nowhere been , set 
up today. Advance has been most noteworthy in setting up norms 
regarding expenditure on food, though it has to be admitted that, the 
position in India is not wholty satisfactory. Seieiitifie data regarding 
Indian conditions are, however, not entire!)^ lacking. A iiiniiber of 
medical authorities gave valuable evidence before xis regarding nutritive 
requirements. We also profited by the data on housing needs and 
conditions which had been collected for the Kent Enquiry Committee, 
Bombay. With regard to data about current standards of living, 
we are in a particularly strong position. The Bombay Labour Office 
has, during the last 18 years, conducted a number of inquiries into 
the budgets of working class families iji Bombay, Aluuedabad and 
Sholapur. A large majority of families covered hy these iiir|uiries 
belonged to the class of textile workers. The Labour Office also 
undertook, during 1937, inquiries into the budgets of the- families of 
textile workers in other centres {specially to collect data for oui 
Committee. The family budget data to which we can thus resort are 
as shown in the following table : 

TABLE No. 30. 

Numbers of Cotton Mill WorJaers^ Budgets collected in the course of 
the different Labour Office Family Budget Inquiries, 


^rotai immber Tutal nuiifcer of 
of budgets I budgets of cotl on- 

collected. i textile workerji^. 


Bombay 


Ahmedabad 


^hoU'pur 
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Period 

of 

Inquiry, 


Total number 
of budgets 
eollected. 


Total number of 
budgets of cotton 
textile workers. 


Surat 


Jalgaon 

Anialiier 


4isgaon 


Dhuli, 


Hublj 


inquiries were conducted for Kiirla, Poona, Gokak and Tikekarwadi. 


iiimoiigii tne data are not in every respect as ample as we would have 
wished, we cannot hold them to be so insufficient as to make it 
impossible for us to frame a general picture of the living wage standard. 

THE mir m terms of which standard is 

Before we go on to give ( ' 

standard we must determine the unit 
define this standard. The 
the family. Studies of < 
family and standards of 
There iS' no reason why wt 
I t has, however, bee; 
men and boarders 
inappropriate. Mo data have 
contention. Tliere 
the civil condition of w^orkers in 
budget inquiries of the Labour Ofiic 

and took no account of singl ^ 

therefore, throw any light on the total nWber of single 
workers in the textile industry. General considerations a 
strong for presuming that the lar: 
married men. 

The reports of the recent family budget inquiries in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad contain information about the ages of workers. One 
defect of these statistics, for the purpose we have in view, should, 
however, be noted. It is that, though they cover unmarried earners 


TO BE BEFIMEB. 

concrete shape to our concept of a living wage 
- V.™; in respect of which we have to 

niaiii^ unit of consumption everywhere is 
consumption are always made in terms of the 
f consuniption are set up on the same basis, 
should depart from this universal practice, 
ill urged before us *that the large number of single 
uiiongst textile workers makes the family unit 
been jmt forward in support of this 
are no data available for determining separately 
the textile industry. The family 
se wer^ directed specifically to families 
ie men living by themselves. They caiinot, 

^ men;.. ;aiaong"' 

are, however, 

•ge majority of textile workers are 
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who live with families as boarders or as members of a familj', they do 
not contain a sample of the class of workers in the industry who are shi«’]e 
and live by themselves. The following table gives inforrnation regar ding 
the classification by age groups of earners living in families included 
in the lamily budget inquiries : 


TABLE Fo. 31. 


Age Dislrihution of JSarners in Family Budget Inquines conducted hi the 

Labour Office. 


Age group. 


Alimedabad. 

Men. : Women, i a?ota.l. : Men. Women. [ Total 


10—14 

1 ^ 

' 2 

<> 


10 

33 

13—19 

82 

■ 

i 

! 74 

f 

io6 

1 1 OiJ 

37 

102 

^ 20—24 

. 178 

i ■ 97 

275 

306 

77 

383 

33—20 

427 

i .'■ ■ - -90 

1 75 

i 

^5 1 T 



i 

30—34 

329 

1 404 

271 , 

73 

52 

, 498 

' 323 

35—39 , ..! 

i 

265 

63 

! 

r 328 

199 

44 

; 243 

40 — 44 . . i 

♦>i>7 


1 264 

* 




i 

Oi 

1 143 j 

25 

168 

4.5 — 49 ' " ; , j 

157 

35 

j 192 

100 j: 

19 

ilO 

50—54 .,1 

, ! 

67 

i 

IS 

j 85 

43 1 

.11 

i 54 

55 and over . . 1 

1 

■21 ■ I 

j 

.3 

1 24 

21 : 

4 

! 

1 . ■' ^ 

25 

(Jnspecified . . : 

1 

- 

1 • . 

6 ; 

.. 

■6 

' i 

. Totai . . 1 

I 

1 

1,754 ■■ j 

1 

i 

494 i 

2.248 I 

1 ■ ■ j 

1,691 j 

352 ■■ 

2,043 


Of 90 liv^o4 t below the age 

ac^es of 90 ar?d So between' the 

rihmeibti. 

textile workers, the age distribution reflected in the Xvf tX Tav 

married state is well-nigh universal in Indio 
the datal'ntainedt SrSmba^'S^clm^o^^^^^ 
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to indicate the universality of mamage. The civil condition hy age 
^oups of Hindus and Muslims in Bonihay City in 1931 is set out in the, 
following table : 

TABIVB No. 32. 

Civil Condition of Hindus and Muslims in Bombay City in 19B1 % 

AgeGrcmfs. ' . y" ^ 


iEiiidiis (MeH oiil-y,), ' • 


(Mob only).' ' 


AgC' group..",' 

■ 



! ■ ■ ■ ' ■ . 




t'jimfyi-ied 

lOsin'lijfL ! 



Widowed. 

UBina:rr.ie( 

Married. . 

nd'dowe 


27,pjS5.' 

\ 

,17,166 j 

" 

, ■ 120 ; 

iM6S7 

i 

52 

20— 2:5:\ - ■ 

, ', 25,095 ■ 

37,347 ■ 

. i ' 

282' ""| 

8,941 

8,701 : 

132 

35—30 

,10,981, 

76,797 1 

757 

5,108 

17,974 

300 

30— 55. 

, , , 6,493 

■77,98i 

975. 1 

3,246 

19,035 

aoi! 

■35—40 

2,2.20 

,. 47,245 , , 

1,247 1 

1,240 

13,768' 

512 

40—45' 

, ' ■ 1,177, 

, 1 

30,843 

1265 1 

747 

1 '9,837 i 

481 

,45—50 

372' I 

12,498 

1,142 

2G8 

j 1 

j . . 4,506 

431 

.50—5,5. , 

216 1 

. 7,766 ' 1 ' 

LOO-T 

151 

j: : ■ 2,878 

383 

■55— 60, 

I '85 .■.■ 

3,021 

: 

57:;': 

1 ; ..■i,320' 

■'',274, 

.,60— 6'5;' 


1,945 

■585 'I 

35.^ ■ 


'227 

',65— 70 ' '■ 


,562 ■ 

: 200 . : ! 

16 

294 

91 

'70'' and over . .j 

," : : : : i 

1,8, 1 

.,600'4"| 

: ■' 240..:: ! 

15 

i 349 

129 


Of tlic texti.le workers in Bombay City in 1931, Hindus formed 
83*15 per cent, and Muslims 11*25 per cent. There is no reason to 
believe that the proportion of married persons among text.ile workers 
is less than that in the general population of their co-religioiiists or that 
the position in the other centres of the textile industry is materially 
different from the position in Bombay. It is safe, theMore, to assume 
that single men form, for oiir purpose, a negligible proportion of textile 
workers in the Province. If single men predominate in the industry or 
form a large group in it, it can reasonably be urged that, in determining 
the living wage standard, this fact sliould be taketi into account. The 
position in respect of boarders is, however, essentially different. The 
boarder is not necessarily a single man with a single man^s responsibilities. 
He may be, in a large majority of cases, a married man with a family 
at his native place depending for its support entirely or to a large extent, 
on remittances sent by him. In such a case the boarder’s living wage 
standard would not materially differ from that of a married man 
living in the work-town with, his family. 'Unless ' it is proved that 
ordinarily the boarder’s responsibilities are substantially less than those 
. M Bk E 40— 5" 
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Amalncr, Jalgaonl Chaii. 
E ven m Append;:!: YI at pages 472 - 0 , 


tfVT^ of boarders would make 

little difference for the purpose we have in view. In fact, the existence 
0 ■ boarder workers has itself been used, a number of times, as an argument 

COMPOSITION OP FAMILY. 

of sX flfc h™ Ze ■reIZT‘,‘° 

oondncw by ti 

though the inqmnes took no notice of single men iitdng by themseh c s 

ii^Jtzrs r ‘“wSr\rt£ 

:+o o 1 - covered all classes of industrial workers. In the n«p of 
its earlier inquiries, however the Tjahmir acR/> i t 

us data regarding the famiSs S VvS supplied to 

data, together with the separately. These 

taken to represent the ^ inquiries, can thus be 

of the famines of textile workers'^^^We composition 

to the three chief centres of +hf- 1 7^ may conhne our attention 
Sholapur. The table belot*^ + mdustiy— Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
MMforthJltaeMta® *' -"foim^tion by groups of 

. , TABLE No. 33. 

Tf Cotton Mill Worhers’ 

_^lm^^b^ Ah ned^ia^ and Sholapur by Inoorm GroupT 


Income group. 


Dependants ■ 

Earners. | Dependants.^ away ’ Total. 

j from tiie ; 

' ; , ■ ''family.,' 


Bombay, 
Below Es, 30 
Bs. 30 and below Bs. 40 
Bs. 40 and 
Bs. 50 and 
Bs. 60 and 


Bs. 50 


.Bs. 60 


Bs. 70 


Bs. 80 


Bs. 90 


1-13 

1*83,' 

,0-25 

' ,3*21 

1-38 

1‘75 

: 0*36. 

3-49 

1-43 

1*86 

0-63 

3-02 

1-59 

2-10 

0-83 

4-52 

1-57 

I 2-49 

0*91 

1 

1 4-97 

1-84 

2-40 

1*02 j 

1 

5-26 

2-20 

2-28 

1*40 

S-88 

1-97 

2-73 

1*77 

6-47 

1-53 

2-06 

0-74 

4-33 


Bs. 70 and „ 
Bs. SO and „ 
Bs. 90 and over 
Ail incomes 
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TABLE No. 33 — cortkl. 




M. 

I ~ 


i 



Almiedahad, 
Below Rs. 20 
Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 
R-b. 30 and „ Rs. 40 
Rs. 40 and „ Rs. 50 
Rs. 50 and „ Rs. 00 
Rs. 60 and „ Rs. 70 
Rs. 70 and „ Rs. 80 
Rs. 80 and „ Es. 00 
Rs, 90 and over . , 

Ail incomes 

Sholapur, 
Below Rs. 20 
Es. 20 and below E.s. 30 
Rs. 30 and „ Rs. 40 


Rs. 40 and „ 
Rs. 50 and „ 
Rs. 60 and „ 
Rs. 70 and „ 
Rs. 80 and „ 
Rs, 90 and over 
All incomes 


Rs. 50 
Rs. 60 
Rs. 70 
Rs. 80 
Rs. 90 


1*04 

; 2*18 


1 ' 

!■■ 

■ 3*22 

ivlS 

■■ 2*18 ■ 

0*17 

3*53 

I “33 

2 * 19 

0*29 

3*81 

1*38 

2 * 47 . 

0*31 

. 4*16 

1*83 

2*53 

0*38 

4*74 

1-90 

2*87 

0*35 

5 * 12 : 

2*20 

3*11 

0*07 

0*07 

2-48 

2*90 

■' 0 *55 

■ . 5 ‘93 

2-10 

3*58 

0*84 

.,, 6 * 58 , 

1 *57 

2*50 ■ 

. 

0*35 

4*42 

1*22 

■ 2 * 45 ,' 

':.'- - 0 * 09 . 

3 •76 

1*65 

2;98 

0*14 

I.':,: ;, 4 * 77 ''^ 

1*95 

3*45 

0*16 

5*56 

2*45 

3*95 

0*25 

6*65 

2*44 

4*30 

0*05 

7*39 

1*63 

4*62 

0*63 

0*88 

4*00 

' ■ S / SB ;. ■ 

> l *()0 

10*33 

2*50 

6*00 

0*25 

■,/' 8 * 75 .' 

3*67 

12*33 

0*33 , 

16*33 

1*69 

3*12 

0*16 

4*97 


It wili be observed that the variation in the total mimbor of 
niembei:s in the family from centre to centre is considerable and that 
it is also |arge as between different grades of income groups in the 
same centre. It is not necessary .to examine the distinction made 
in the Labour Office studies between natural families and joint 
households. But it is significant that as the income group rises 
the numbers of both earners and dependants in the family also 
increase. As we confine ourselves^ as far as posriblej.to familiei 
M Bis B 40t— 


Income group, ■ ■ . 

Earners. 

Dependants, 

Dependants 
living 
■ away - . 

Total, 


L 1 


I from the 
i family. 
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of single camel's and to limit consideration to families in the 
lower income grades, we take into account only the earning groups 
below Rs. 50. The Bombay figures relate to the 'year 1932-33 and the 
average number of persons per family varies from 3- 21 to 3-92. Tlu; 
Ahmedabad figures relate to the years 1933-35 and the average number 
of persons per family varies in the different groups from 3 •22 to 4-16. 
The Sholapur inquiry was carried out in 1936 and the corresponding 
variations in this centre were from 3-76 to 6-65. There is no way of 
aiiiving at an exact typical figure within this range i an avorage, 
however worked out, would not bo necessarily represeiitath'e. On 
a balance of considerations it would, in our opinion, be most appropriatt' 
to define our living wage standard in all centres with reference to 
a family of four persons, i.e. a man, a wife, and two dep<'iidatifs who 
would ordinarily bo children under 14. Wo are aware that tliis mit.v 
be considered to be an estimate on the low side. The total figure of 
foul, however, seems broadly Justified by the statistical data that arc 
available. It is also convenient to define the living wage standard in 
terms of a natural family. The importance of what the Labour Office 
inquiries call the “ joint household ” system varies from centre to centre 
but in the two main centres of the ‘industry, that is, in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, the number of natural families is larger than" that 
of joint households. The following table sets out the figures for natural 
families and joint households in Bombay, Mmedabad and Sholanur • 


Oenke, 

Ko. of Budgets. 

Textile Workem. 

' Natural t • , , 

1 l^aniiiics, douiti 

Bombay 

047 

582 

61-45% 

38*55 % 

Ahmedabad 

■ 1933-35 ’ * 

1,070 

594 

55-51% 

476 

44-40% 

Sholapur* 

1936 

650 1 

i 

30.3 347 

46 '62% ; S3 -38% 

i # 
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basis. We are aware of tlie objection forcibly stated, for example, 
by Eowiitrec that this leaves a conside.rable number of families 
and even a larger immber of children inadequately provided for. On the 
co!itrary it is necessary to guard against setting up too high a norm 
m order to provide for a special group. The problem of the exceptionally 
large family or rather the problem of the nomial family at one stage 
of its life has to be dealt with separately.''' If it is allowed to influence 
the unit taken as typical for determining the living wage, the result will 
be to put the norm at an excessively high figure. This has beeji the 
experience even in Australia, and it was perhaps the main reason why 
the findings of the Hoyo,! CJominissioii on tlie Hasic W^age proved 
unenforceable.'"' , "e , ' v 


COM'SUMBTIOH UMTS. 


The next step in our calculation is the conversion of the total number 
of members in the family into standard consumption units. This 
problem has not so far been satisfactorily solved anywhere. In some 
places, conversion scales based on the total expenditure per unit have 
been attempted. Mostly, however, the scales are based on food 
requirements in terms of calories.'"' It is not necessary for us to 
enter into the difficulties involved. So far as we are aware,^ no attempt 
has been made in India to prepare a standard conversion table in terms 
of general expenditure and the only scale based on dietetic requirements 
is that contained in the revised edition of Health Bulletin No. 23 '' The 
Nutritive Value of Indian Foods and the Planning of Satisfactory 
Diets'' published by the Indian Ifoseareh Fimd Association. Tlie 
scale is as follows: 


Adult male (over 14) 



Coefficient. 

” I'O 

Adult female (over 14) 



.. 0*8 

Child 12 and 13 years 



.. 0-8 

„ 10 „ 11 ,, 



.. 0-7 

8 9 



.. 0-G 

0 7 

J5 5? " * 5> ' 



.. 0-6 ' 

■: ^ 95 , , . , ^ , 99 



.. 0-4 


Dr. W. R. Aykroyd, Director, Nutrition Research Laboratories, Coonoor, 
states that this scale ''is based on considerable^ experience an.d may 
be considered sufficiently near the truth for practical purposes.” In his 
opinion it can be reasonably applied to textile workers in Bombay. 
Before applying the conversion table it is necessary to postulate the 


Wages and the Family ”, P. PL Douglas, 1U25. 

The '' Minimum Wage ”, published by the Internaticmal Labour Office, 
pages 38-"39- 

<8) « Workers’ Nutrition and Social Policy ”, published by the International Labour 
Offioe, 1936, pages 40^7. - - ■ 
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ages of the dependants or children in a typical family. The family 
budget inquiries the results of which we have used for arrivhig at 
the family composition give no indication as to the age distribution 
of children. We have, therefore, thought it safest, for purposes of 
conversion, to place the figure at twice the value of the mean coefficient 
for children. This gives for the family one male = 1, a wife = '8 and 
two dependants or children • 6 X 2 = 1 • 2 ; altogether 3 • 0. Our typical 
family may, therefore, be taken to consist of four members and of three 
consumption units. 

BIETETIC NORM— DR. AYKROYD’S OPINION. 

We now approach the consideration of the actual expenditure that 
will have to be incurred by the typical family in order to maintain 
a living wage standard. We shall begin with the most important item 
of this expenditure — food. In determining this, the approach that 
has been universally adopted is that of setting up norms. Initially, 
these norms were set up only in terms of a minimum calorie intake, but 
with the advance of nutritional science they have been elaborated. 
The measure is not now confined to a minimum calorie intake, but 
extends to the detailed composition of the diet in terms of proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, etc., with special emphasis in recent years on 
certain elements such as vitamins and mineral salts. Dietetic science 
has advanced so far in relation to European countries and peoples 
of European origin that it has been found possible to set up for them 
standards of minimum consumption and to claim that these standards 
have an objective scientific character. It has to be admitted that 
nutritional research in India has, in comparison, lagged far behind. 
No sufficient information is available for setting up equally valid 
standards for India as a whole. Regional or class diet surveys have 
also been small in number. We have, however, had the benefit of 
evidence tendered by medical and scientific authorities who have done 
some work in this field and have experience of Indian conditions. Of the 
evidence thus offered, we shall take into consideration first that of 
Dr. Ayla-oyd who, as the Director of the Nutrition Research 
Laboratories, Coonoor, can draw upon, perhaps, the most substantial 
and specialised work so far carried out in India in this field. 
Dr. Aylcroyd specially prepared for our Committee a note on dietary 
standards for Indian workers. In his note. Dr. Aykroyd lays down 
a minimum standard of daily intake of about 2,600 calories for an adult 
man. It is necessary at this stage to emphasize the point of view 
adopted by Dr. Aykroyd in preparing his standard dietary. He says : 
“Caution is necessary in applying Western dietary standards to 
the East ... In preparing a ‘Health Bulletin’ on ‘The 
Nutritive Value of Indian Roods and the Planning of Satisfactory 
Diets ’, to he used for public health nutrition work in India, I have 
suggested standards of calorie, protein, fat, mineral and miUc intake 
far below ‘ generally ‘accepted ’ Western standards, because there is no 
point in putting forward standards out of all relation to reality . 

In practice, the standards recommended by the Laboratories are set so 
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as to represent _an improvement on the existing levels of diet among the 
poorer classes in India, as discovered by field investigations. 'At the 
same time, they represent a not impossible ideal in relation to present 
economic conditions— or, in other words, a goal to be aimed at which 
M not too far out of reach.” We may thus say that the norm set up by 
i>r. Aykroyd is a scientific standard modified to suit Indian economic 
conditions. As such, it may be safely taken as an absolute minimum 
lor the living wage standard. For our purpose, it is not necessary to 
entm mto the details of the composition of the dietary standard suggested 
by Dr. ^ykroyd. We are concerned chiefly with the monetary value 
ot the dietary which nutritional experts lay down as the minimum 
necessa,ry for the^ typical family. Dr. Aykroyd states that in South 
India the cost of his well-balanced diet is Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per man. In view 
of the generally higher cost of living in this Province, we may 
place the figure at a minimum of Rs. 6 per month per adult man. 
Dr. Aykroyd further points out that this estimate does not allow for any 
'' extras ’’ such as sugar. He is of opinion that an allowance of 25 per 



BiiDimttea cietaiiea oietanes vam estimates oi cost. I’liesc^ wore Dr. 11. V» 
TUak, Honorary Provincial Secretary, BoiTilja.y Presicleiicy Baby and 
Healtli Week Association, and Dr. A. S. Erulkar, botli medical practitioners 
of standing in Bombay City. Dr. Tilak lias bad experience of some 
diet surveys in the City and Dr. Emlkar lias been Ilonorafy Plmieiaii 
in a big free general hospital catering mainly for tlie working classes 
in Bomba}". Dr. Tilak :.|mts. the cost of food for a family (liiisband, wih) 
and three children), nt' Bb. ■ 27 “8-0 per montli. The scale of conversion 
adopted by iiB gives 3-6 cmisiimption units for tlie hirriily for which. 
Dr. Tila-k s calculations have been made. By a simple calculatio.n, we 
get the aiiproxiiiiate ligiire of Es. 23 on Dr. Tilakis basis of expenditiiiv 
for the family considered typical by ils. Dr. Emlkar drew up two 
dietaries setting out the daily food requirements of an adult textile 
worker — one for a vegetarian and the other for a meat eater. These 
were drawn up by him ivitli a view^ to assess tlie miaiimiiiii cost, consistent 
with minimum physiological requirements. He was, however, of 
opinion that the diet suggested by him for t.he- vegetarian worker was 
deficient in certain essential elements and the defect could be remedied ' 
only by a liberal supply of milk. The monthly expenditure per head 
for the vegetarian <iiet was calculatq^d by Dr. Emlkar at Rs. 7“8“3 and 
for the uion- vegetarian diet at Rs. 9-12-4. This gives UkS the monthly 
expendituie on food for a family of three consumption units at 
Es. 22-8-9 (vegetarian) and Rs, 29-5-0 (non -vegetarian). It should be 
noted that, while Dr. Aykroyd’s dietary has general reference to Indian 
conditions, Dr. Tilak and Dr. Emlkar refer specifically to conditions 
in. Bombay City. We obtained no evidence relating to special local 
conditions from any other textile centres in tlie Province. It is a notable, 
coincidence that three estimates of costs of a iiiiniinuni vegetarian diet 
independently arrived at should meet so closely near the figure of 
Rs. 22-8-0 or Rs. 23. While we do not attach excessive importance 
to this coincidence, we take it as evidence of a general agreement among 
those qualified to speak on these matters alioiit the broad level at which 
the minimum has to be placed. 

HOUSING r BEOTING THE. NORM. y 

In matters of food it is higlily desiraLie to seek objective scientific 
norms ; because, on tbe one hand, the considerable progress made in the 

science of nutrition makes this possible to a large extent, and, on the 

other hand, because existmg deficiencies in this regard have grave and 
kstmg consequences on national standards of health and weU-being 
Ihe latter comideration applies with almost equal force to housing] 
Housing conditions, especially in the bigger centres of our industrial 




ihe coHSKleratioiis that nsually weigt in setting up these standards 
camiot very easily or clearly ^ be laid down nor can they be always 
evaluated accurately. Housing standards vary widely, partly because 
they are evolved with tlie idea of amelioration of conditions, and partly 
because needs jliffer with climates, the prevalent types of disease and 
other factors/' We are not concerned with such matters as size 
and height of buildings, fce prevention, sanitation, light and air, which 
are usually dealt with under municipal building and health bye-laws. 

The housing standards that we are concerned with are those ndating 
chiefly to the number of rooms and the floor space per person. Here, 
again, as in the matter of dietary, we have to keep in mind constantly 
the background of actual Indian economic conditions. The Australian 
Koyal Commission on the Basic Wage discussed the question whether 
a four-room or five-room house was the minimum necessary and found 
in favour of the latter alternative. The more modest standard set up 
by the Ministry of Health, which is commonly used to measure 
overcrowding in Great Britain, adopts chiefly the two tests of density 
and of sex separation in bedroom accommodation. Very little 
material is yet available for setting up housing standards in India and 
little discussion has taken place for determining such standards. 

It is clear, however, that we must keep to the most elementary 
considerations. There is, in the first instance, the question of the 
number of rooms. The vast maiority of industrial workers in this 
Province are housed in one-room tenements. We have, however, 
received no evidence in support of the view that a one-room tenement 
was not highly unsatisfactory. Almost all witnesses who expressed 
an opinion on this question definitely stated that a two-room tenement 
was tlie minimum necessary. Tiie point need not be laboured. In the 
crowded environment of an industrial city, housing accommodation, 
which compels a whole family to cook and eat, live during the day 
and sleep at night in the same room, cannot certainly be considered as 
satisfying the minimum requirement of any living standard. A minimum 
accommodation of two rooms may thus be taken to be established 
beyond dispute. We have received no evidence regarding the minimum 
floor area necessary for a family. We observe, however, that the 
Rent Enquiry Committee, Bombay, lays down a definite minimum 
standard which it proposes should be immediately enforced. This 
minimum standard it lays down in its recommendation with reference 
to Bombay City. The recommendation is : It is desirable to discourage 
construction of oneTroomed tenements ; but wherever they are found 
necessary they should not be of less than 180 sq. ft. in size and 
should not accommodate more than 4 persons.^'^^^ This recommendation 
of a Committee, which made a special study of housing conditions 
in the three cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, can 
be accepted as embodying a minimum standard. For a family 
of four, 180 square feet may thus be held as the minimum in Bombay *, 
the standard of the floor area may be put a little higher in less 
overcrowded cities. / 

‘‘ The Worker's Standard of Living published by the International Labonr 
Office, loss, page 4L ■ ; , , 

Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee ”, Bombay, 1939, Vol. T, page 59. ' 
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£!XPENm*rUB£ ON RBNT AND FOOD. 

The report of the Rent Enquiry Committee contains also the data 
necessary to convert tliis housing standard into its monetary e<inivaleril. 
The following table gives the average monthly rent for two-room 
tenements in the three important centres : 

TABLE No. 35. 


Average Rent and Area of Two-Room Tenements^' 


Centre. 

Average Monthly 
Bent. 

I A])proximate 

hoor space. 


Rs, a. p. 

1 

Bombay (Combined E, E a-nd 
G Wards). ^ 

12 8 2 

1 189*19 square feet. 

Ahmedabad 

7 5 9 

251*75 ,, „ 

Sholapur ... 

3 10 4 

145*83 ■ „ ' „ 


In this table the average of the available floor area for Bombay comes 
very near to the accommodation held by us to be necessary. In this 
case Rs. 12 may, therefore, be taken as the allowance of expenditoe 
on rent.^ For Ahmedabad and Sholapur the floor areas of the tenements 
differ widely from om requirements. For adjusting this difference we 
may use the data of rent per 100 square feet given in other tables in the 
same report.® From these we choose the figures given for the 
income group Rs. 21 to Rs. 40 per month as being the most appropriate 
for our purpose. The rates per hundred square feet are Rs. .3-12-9 
for Ahmedabad and Rs. 2-7-0 for Sholapur. The expenditure on rent 
may thus be put at between Rs. 6-8-0 and Rs. 7 for Ahmedabad and at 
between Rs. 4 and Rs. 4-8-0 for Sholapur. 

We may sum up the discussion up to this stage by stating tliat for 
maintaining a living wage standard the expenditure necessary on the 
two items of food and rent would be a minimum of Rs. 36 in Bombay, 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. 30 for Ahmedabad and approximately 
Rs. 27 for Sholapur. 

We may at this point deal with the difference made in our estimate 
of expenditme by the variations in the cost of living in the different 
centres of industry. We have already indicated the differences in 
expenditure on rent in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Differences 
m the price of cloth between centre and centre are negligible. The 
total effect of the differences in prices on expenditure on items included 
m the miscellaneous group would also be small. We, therefore, confine 
ou r atten tion to variations in the expenditure on food. No data are 

TaLs V?XIV°indxi®“* Committee”. Bombay? Vd^’i^rnrPMriv’ 

Ibid, Volume I, Parts I, II and III, Statistical Tables Nos. 17 and 27, 



available wbicb Would enable us to measure these Variations directk 
^ ne composition and the base years of the working class cost of living 
index numbers compiled by the Bombay Labour Office for Bombay, 

limedabad and Sholapur are all different. The figures regarding prices 
oi commodities collected by the Labour Office for the purpose of preparing 
these index numbers do not also cover the same group of commodities 
111 each centre. We have, therefore, had to make certain independent 
calculations m order to arrive at an indication of this difference. For 
this purpose, we have utilised the table giving a balanced diet at moderate 
cost (Table C) from the booklet on Balanced Diets ’’ published by the 
Bombay Presidency Baby and Health Week AssociatioiP^ and the 
information regarding retail prices collected periodically by the Director 
of Agriculture and published every month in thd Bombay Govermmnt 
Gazette. We decided upon Table C as the most suitable for our purpose 
because the distribution in this dietary among the more important 
food materials was more even than that in other dietaries included in 
this publication. We took from this dietary the quantities of 
consumption of rice, jowari (to represent the whole group wheat, jowari, 
bajri), turdal (to represent the pulse group), milk, ghee (to represent 
ghee and butter), potatoes (to represent root and fruit vegetables) and 
gul (to represent sugar and giil) and multiplied them by the prices for 
the respective commodities at Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur as 
reproduced in the Labour Gazette. The sum of these products yielded 
the amount of expenditure that would have had to be incurred for the 
greater part of a standard dietary at given dates at the three centres 
of industry. We had these tables prepared for three different periods. 
The following table sets out the results of these calculations. In this 
table the amount for Bombay for each period is taken to be equal to 
100 and the amounts for Ahmedabad and Sholapur are shown in the 
form of percentages of this figure: 

TABLE No. 36. 

Index Numbers of Expenditure on Food in Bombay, Ahmedabad 

and Sholapur. 


Bombay. { Ahmedabad. Sholapur, 


These figures reveal surprisingly large variations in the differences 
between the tlixee centres as between one period and another. If the 
total expenditure on food at Bombay is^put at Es. 23, the variations in 
the above table indicate a reduction in this expenditure at the other 
centres varying from Ee. 1 to Es. 4. There are certain assumptions 
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ihvolvecl in tlie above calculations and we do not consider tliat they 
do more than give rough . indications o£ the diii'ereiiees made in tlie 
expenditure on food by variations in the cost of living. A spe(‘ial 
iiiquiryj which, however, would not require much time or iiiom*}", would 
he necessary for obtaining a more precise imaisuremeiit of these 
differences. 

OTHER ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE, ' 

Our approach to the question of tlie liviiig wage standard has 
necessarily to be changed when considering items in the femily budget 
other than food and rent. Norms are almost non-existent in this 
sphere and little headway has been made in any country with 
application of scientific objective tests. We sliaii, therwtbre, pJt»C(M 3 d 
to deal, with the other items mainly on the l)asis of tlie data afforded 
by the family budget studies. These items have been divided into three 
main groups : (1) clothing, (2) fuel and lighting, and (3) miscellaneous. 
According to the Labour Office family budget studies, the expenditure 
incurred by the average wwlcing class family in tlie three centres mi 
each of these groups was as follows : 

TABLE No. 37. 

Exfendikm of Families of Textile Worhers in Bonibay, Ahneduhad 
and SJiolapur for Oertain Groups, 


Average month Ij" experniitiuv on 


Ciotli ing, 
Bedding, 
Bout wear 
etc. 


Fuel and 
Jnghi-iiig. 


B<>]nba.y 


Ahmedahad 


Sholapur .. .. . J 2 10 2 : 3 » 0 : (i “i lo 

j .(9-40) . (ll-ol) , (22-40) 

jyoJc.— Figures ift brackets denote peroentagi's of the different items to (he total 
monthly expenditure of tbe family. 

Nothing need be said regarding the expenditure on fuel and lighting. 
As regards expenditure on clothing, it is contended that the present 
average expenditure provides neither sufRcient protection against 
inclenient_ weather nor an adequate reserve for a change. Special 
emphasis is gso oftcjn placed on jfce inadequacy of the bedding material. 
We are not in a position to examine these details nor to provide for any 
increase that pjay he necessary. On the other hand, we have not 
received any suggestions that any part of this expenditure is inadmissible 
or extravagant. 
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llic .piiscciiaiieous group contains a largo variMj of items. Tlie 
expenditure is incurred mostly on necessary items or on conventional 
necessaries. It may bo noted that the specific item of amusement 
accounts for an average expenditure of only two annas and four pies 
per 1110 nth in Bombay and two annas and five pies per month in 
Aliinedabad. There are two items included in this group, which may, 
}iowe\er, be considered as inadmissible. These are (1) payments to 
dependants, and (2) expenditure on liquor or toddy. The first is 
inadmissible liecaiise we have postulated no dependants living away 
from the family, and the second because of the introduction of prohibition 
in Bombay and Ahmedal)ad. These items accounted for Es. M2-9 
in the average budget in Boinliay and eleven annas and eight pies in 
the average budget in. Ahniedabad. If we take as admissible the average 
(ixpenditure in the miscel]a.neous group, barring expenditure on these 
two items, the total expenditure for the average femily for the group 
will be Es. 744-4 for Bombay, Es. 742-8 for Ahmedabad and Rs. 443-5 
for Sholapur. 


ITEMS MOT IMOLOOBD IN FAMII.¥ BUDGET STUDIES. , 

The family budget studies take no account of payment of interest 
on debt, occasional expenditure on festivals, marriages, etc., and 
other similar items regarding which satisfactory information could 
not be obtained. It has also been contended that the budgets reveal 
an extremely inadequate expenditure on certain heads such as medical 
relief and educa.tion. Medical fees and medicines account for two annas 
and eleven pies per month in Bombay and two annas and two pies per 
month in Ahmedabad. Expenditure on education is so negligible that 
it has not been separately classified or noted in any family budget study. 
No expenditure also appears in the budgets on account of any type 
of insurance. These extra items do not obviously all stand on the 
same footing. If the worker, earns a wage which fully covers the living 
wage standard and, especially, if this includes an adequate provision for 
various forms of social insurance, it will not be necessary for him to 
incur any debt. Interest on debt in that case will be an inadmissible 
item of expenditure. On the other hand, while it may be urged that 
ceremonial expenditure should be drastically curtailed it cannot in any 
social life be entirely ignored* It has been said that education would 
and should ordinarily be free. The State may provide free schooling 
l:)ut this would not obviate expenditure on the incidentals connected 
with education. Medical relief may ffeihaps come through sickness 
insurance, but even so it woiild have to be provided for under one 
head of expenditure or the other. 

We do not and, in the circumstances, cannot measure in monetary 
terms what allowance would be necessary to meet such deficiencies 
or extra items of expenditure. This does not greatly matter because 
our calculations need not be very precise. On the whole, we believe that 
we would be justified in placing the minimum expenditure on items 
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other thaa food and rent between Es. 15 and Es. 20 per moatli. Tliis 
would give us, for a typical family of a husband, wife and two cbilclren, 
,a range of between Es. 50 and Es. 55 for Bombay and of between 
t xf o Ahmedabad. For Sholapur the range would be 

about Es. 3 to Es. 5 less than for Ahmedabad, and the range for the 
other centres could be approximately determined by making similar 
appropriate allowances. • 


NUMBER OF EARNERS PER FAMILY. 

Before we compare the monetary equivalent of the living wage standard 
detemined by us with earnings of workers in the different occupations 
m the textile indus^, we must deal with two important questions, 
ihe first IS the question of the number of earners per family to be 

and the second is the question of supplementarv 
earnmgs. The consideration of the first question is made easy by oiir 
adopting the natural family as the basis of our calculations. ' In such 
a family the question can refer only to the earnings of the wife ■ the 

obviously not be expected to earn anything. 
Should any allowance be made for the possible earnings of a wife^^ 
It has been argued that, under a proper interpretation of the term livim*' 
TOge standard, a wife should be spared for the duties of the householl 
and for lookmg after the children. She cannot be and should not be 

interpretations of the basic or living wage, the earnings of the wife are 
S w" ?? calculation ; this is done ordinarily by the court^ 

w- T + ^ ^ sometimes the exclusion is definitely provided by the 
legislature. To this important consideration has to be added in our 
Twtw of another type. An allowance for the earAhn^s of 

ordinarily possible for 

etide^ 5tht Snilv b^l® 0“ th^ point the 

evitteuM ot the femily budget studies is overwhelmingly clemr Tbev 

show that in the vast majority of cases the wife was not, in actual fmt 

buS natural faimlies contained in the faiifiy 

Duaget gtiiclies, 71 66 per cent, m Bombay and 74-40 per cent d 


OTHER SOURCES OF EARNINGS. 

It has been urged that earnings from sources otlmr 
occupation should be taken into account before we determine whSr 
the family of a worker does not reach a living wa^e sS j S' 
contention would be correct if it pahW k t, standard. Ihis 

proportion of wS ta tSt rf “ 
TOp^emen^ sonrces. Out of the 947 tcirtilo wrW fSiet°S 
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proportion in Almiedabad is obviously negligible and we need 
in detail only tbe Bombay figures wMoh. are shown in tbe 
table : 

TABLE No. 38 . 

Classification of Textile Wofhers^ Families in receipt of Supp 
Income according to the Amount and Source of 
Additional Income. 


Number of families in receipt 
of supplementary income from 


Amount 

of j ” 

Supplementary ^ Boarder 
Income. or 

Lodger. 


Pension. ' Others, 


Below Bi 


Bs. 15 and below 14 ! . , .. 2 16 5*06 

Rs. 20. I 

Rs. 20 and below 91 : . . .. 1 02 

Rs. 25. " 

Rs. 25 and below 3 3 *95 

Rs. 30. 

I I 

Rs. 30 and below 19 | .. .. 19 0*01 

Rs. 35. I 

j. ' - i ■ 

Rs. 35 and below 8 ! i .. 8 i 2*60 

Rs. 40. I j : } 

Rs,.40- and over . 28 ■. ■ I-: ■' .. ■■-.j: .. ' 28--"' " 

Total ..j 209 ® i 1 I 10 ! 316 j 100-00 

Percentage tol 94-63 j 1-90 j 0-32 3-16 ! 100-00 

Total. i j I j 

It is clear that the question is entirely one of dealing with the income 

from boarders and lodgers. Out of the 316 families who have 

an additional source of income, 299 derive the income from boarders 
and/or lodgers. The really important income is the one derived from 
the lodger. This is a pure extra. The family already pays rent for its 
tenement ; the contribution of the lodger towards the rent is a net 
deduction from this item of expenditure. We cannot, however, make any 
allowance on this account because we have provided for an absolutely 
minimum housing accommodation and calculated its rental. That 
accommodation is presumed to be sufficient only for the family of four 


persons ; an extra inmate would mean overstepping the limit of the 
maximmn niimTber of occupants and this cannot be permitted. As for 
the boarder, he would involve extra expenditure for the food of the 
additional consumption unit. The net earning would only be the small 
profit, to be obtained from tlie coinnaon messing arrangement. This 
supplementary source of earning may, therefore, be safely neglected 
from our calculations. 

COMGMSIOM.' ■ 

The conclusion we arrive at is that an adult male should be Jield to 
have to support the family without th.e help of any supplementary earner 
or any other source of income. The adequacy or inadequacy in relation 
to a living wage standard of the wages at present earned in ttie textile 
industry in the Province should, therefore, be judged by comparing the 
average monthly earnings of adult male workers in the various 
occupations with the result of the calculations we have set out above. 
The average earnings have already been indicated in the previous 
chapter. A comparison of these earnings with oiir estimate of the living 
wage standard shows plainly tliat in all centres and for the large majority 
of occupations in the cotton textile industry the wages earned today 
are inadequate in relation to a living wage standard. Barring the higher 
grades of occupations such as those of sixers and warpers, and a section 
of the best-paid weavers in the bigger centres of the industry, earnings 
in all other occupations fail to come up to the living wage standard. 
For the large bulk of the workers, indeed, earnings fall far short of the 
standard. 

AYe may note that our conclusion refers only to the earnings of the 
adult male worker. The question of the earnings of the female worker 
has to be treated separately. In countries like Australia, Canada, or 
the United States of America where a basic or minimum wage for women 
is set up, the standard prescribed for evaluating it is different from the 
standard for the wage of the adult male worker. In the absence of 
sufficient data we have not dealt separately with this question. 



OHAPTEE IV. 


THE IlINIMUM WAGE, 

We biwe been disked, in case we iitid tke wages in any occupatioiij 
ceiit-re or unit of tlie iiidnsl'ty to be inadeqinite in relation to a living 
wage standard, to maJce recoinBiendations regarding, among other 
tilings, ^'tlie estahlisliineiit of a minimum wage’'. It is imiiecessary 
for IIS ^ to enter into a detailed liistoiy of the miiiinmm "wage concept 
and niiiiiniiim wage leixislatioiK Jt would. Iio waver, be useful to indicate 
briefly some of i lie salient feafntes of this history in order to understand 
the demands that have been put forward and the recommendations 
that we make in tliis behiilf. “ “ - 

OMGII OF THE CONCEPT AND ITS IIITIAL JUSTIFICATION. 

Tlie origin and the charactei* of the initial phase of niinimiun wage 
jegislation areJiest indicated in the following extract: '‘'Legislation 
for the regmiation of niiniiiiuiir wages forms part of the general body of 
social legislation wdiich developed in a number of ■ coimtTies during 
the second half of the iiiiietee^^ centiiry. The main object of the 
labour legislation eua.cted was to secure reasonable minimum conditions, 
and beyond tliese to permit complete freedom. On these lines the laws 
passed included measures to ensure reasonable sanitary conditions in 
factories, to protect -workers against industrial accidents, to limit the 
hours of labour and to fix the ininimum age for young persons to 
conmence wmrk. For many years, however, no legislation was enacted 
to pmvide for the. fixing of minimum rates of -wages. Nevertheless, 
enquiries conducted in various countries showed that nuin])ers of -workers 
in certain trades were suffering severe privation as their wages, judged 
by the generally prevailing standards, were abnormally low. Therefore,^ in 
a number of countries 'the. protection of tlie workers against exceptionally 
low^ wuges;;gradiialiy came to: be ^regarded .'as- ■ necessary."^^^^' . : The, demand-. 
for. fixingvrr/jiiiriimuin wage^ -^vas. thus„due,' in- tlie/^&st instance,, to '■ -the 
, revelations of abiio.ri:nal,,ly low wages .paid in certain industries, especially 
home-work industries, and minimiim wage legislation -was meant to 
eradicate the evils denoted by the term sweating At that time the 
demand was not held to be inconsistent with a general laissez-faire regime. 
It was -asually argued that -special circumstances were responsible for 
unduly depressing wages in certain industries and that it was justifiable 
for the State, to interfere, in order to coimteract their effects. The 
operation of minimum wage legi.slatioii was, therefore, confined to trades 
-where exceptionally low wa,ges obtained and where investigations 
revealed conditions calling for the intervention of the State. 

OTHER SUFPORTIIG OOMSIDERATIOMS; 

Almost from the start, however, there may be discerned the presence 
of two other elements in a varying degree and these elements assumed 
greater importance with the progress of time. These two elements 

Minimum Waore-Fixiiig Machinery published by the International Labour 
Office, 1927, page 9. , ■ ■ ' ' ' 
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were the need to prevent ■ industrial disputes and the desire to prol;eot 
or improve the national standard of livin,g\ Both, of them liave, 
since the beginning,' been 'most prominent in Aiistrala-sia-ii legislation. 
In ' New Zealand the. making of -wage awards, iiieliiding the fixing of 
minimum rates of wages,, was entriisted to the Arbitration Court, from 
the beginning, as part of .its- function, of settling disputes I'jetweeii 
employers and . registered unions. ■ of '■ rrorkers. In, AxistraJk wage 
regulation was initiated by a system of wage boards, but the coiiiiectioii 
of wage regulation' with 'the . machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes was established soon afterwards and all the major developments 
in wage' policy occurred thereafter. 'The Coniiiioii wealth Arbitration 
Court began to operate in 1905, . and .its first decision defining wliat 
constituted a living wage was given in 1907. Since that time most of 
the awards, apart from basic wage declarations, have been eniljodieci in 
judgments settling particular wage ■ disputes between organizations of 
employers and employees. The idea of protect.iiig the standard of 
living of workers is,' of course, closely associated rritli the living wage basis 
of the minimum wage. It is noteworthy that the living wnge l)asis of 
the minimiiin wage has been adopted in Australia, New Zealand, the 
United States- of America and Canada — countries in wliicli the idea of 
the protection of a national standard of living has had considerable 
influence on public policy. This idea is appro])ria.tei 7 expressed in the 
following, passage : But . there -was another reason for the attempt to 
prevent low wages. It was held to he very important both from the 
employers’ point of view and for the general prestige of the Doniinion 
that the relatively high standard of living in Canada should not be 
undermined. Thus people welcomed minimum wage law’s as a rampart 
against the advance of the destructive low wage/’^^' 

BBA'FT IMTEMATIOHAL' 

' Apart, 'however, from.- the 'Dommion.s and the IJniteciStates'of America, 
.minimum.' wage regulation -remained mainly an iiistr"aiiieiit. for eliiniiiating 
abn,ormally low- or sweated, wages. and, as a corollary, ,■ for 
..unfair ,. and; cut-throa.t:'-.' competition- ..amongst employers.. ..The ...s'tiidy 
.of-. minimum- wage-fixing machinery, which, the Iiit€umatio.iiai.''Labo'iir 
Office .prepared, as material for'.' framing the. International. Goiiveiitioii, 
discusses the other' objectives, but attaches little importance to them. 
This study concludes, its- remarks. ,iii .thivS- coniiecjtioii as folio w^S'' To, 
sum up, the chief objects of minimum w-age legislation of the type 
contemplated by the Governing Body in framing tlie item on the agenda 
of the Conference are to prevent tlie payment of unduly low wa.ges, a,iid 
competition between -.'employers' with^-regard..:to: :wages..’'’^''^i:',.:'Theli)raf^^ 
International Convention evolved in 1928 after this study naturally 
described the trades in which wage regulating machinery shoiiid be set 
up as those wherein no arrangements exist for the efiective regulation 

Dr. MacMillan, quoted by E. M. Burns in Wages and tlie tState page 16. 

Minimum Wage-Fixing Maolnnery ”, published bv ilie IideiiialIjniaJ I-ahoiir 
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of \?ages Ijy i'dlcclive a/rniugeimmt or otherwise and wages arc 
exceptionally low.” The Strike Enquiry Committee (1928-29) 

examined the claim for a inininuiin wage of Rs. -30 made on behalf of 
Bombay kbotit in the light of this Convention and held' that in the 
textile industry in Bombay City neither- was 'machinery for regulation 
of wages entirety absent nor -were the w'^ages . exceptionally low. The 
International Convention was similarly used by. the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India for arriving at its' finding- on. the minimum- wage. 

LESSOMS OF THE BEFEESSIOM. 

Since the date of the Draft International Convention, ideas regarding 
the a.pplica;bility of the principle of minimum .wage regulation ' have, 
however, iiiidergoiie considerable change. The nhief part in -bringing 
about this change was played by the economic ' depression - after 1929.' 
During the years of depression it ]3ecame increasingly clear that even 
in well-established industries, there was no limit below which wages 
might not be pushed in the absence of a strong organization of labour. 
The International La]}oiir Office Year-Book .for 193.6-37^^^ notices: this 
lesson of the depression and its efiects in the following terms : It is 
a point wortlij of note that the development of minimum wage-fixing 
aiachinery has continiied with unabated vigour during the period of 
economic recovery. When the depression was at its worst, and the 
pressure for wage reductioiis inost severe, the need for such legislation 
as a measure of protection for unorganised or weakly organised workers 
was clearly demonstrated. As conditions improved, the danger of 
cut-tliroat competition at the expense of wage rates was lessened; 
hut the continued development of minimum wage-fixing machinery is 
evidence of a recognition that this danger is never entirety absent, and 
that such machinery forms a neces,sary part of the normal mechanism 
of economic control.” Minimum wage-fixing machinery has thus 
advancecl from tlie position of being applied to a few exceptionally 
low-wage industries for merely restoring proper competitive conditions 
to being applicable to all industries where labour is unorganized or weakly 
organized. An exceptionally low wage level can no longer be considered • 
a necessary requirement before minimum wage regulation is introduced. 
Such regiiiatioii may now be properly introduced in normal times in 
industries paying the cuiTcnt rates of wages. The only necessary test 
is 'the;state, of 'labour organization.- '.. 

MIIIMIIM WAGE 'SCHEnnEE,OF Mm ASSOCIATIOH, BOMBAIf, ’ . 

There is no iniiiiiiuiiix wage legislation in India. There has, however, 
been in operation, since July 1934, a schedule of wages covering certain 
noil-rationalized time-wmrk occupations in cotton mills in the city and 
suburbs of Bombay, framed by the Millowners" Association, Bombay, 
which must be noticed in this connection. This schedule is commonly 
known as a minimum wage schedule, but the Association prefers to 
describe it as a schedule of fair occupational wages. The following 
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extect 'gives an ;accoimtjiixt]ie S(3cretary of tli.e Miliowners’ 

Association, Bomba of the origin of this schedule : 

: ; Maloney :/ Unfortunately, wage outs had to be ■jiiacle to 

. . save the, industry, /These cuts should have taken place in 1926 or 
1927. Conditions were very bad then. Attempts were made by 
' the Association to do -what was absolutelj^' esseiitkl for the salvation 
of the 'industry , but we could not: achieve our object. We did not 
succeed in efiecting any w^age cuts. Therefore, when the mills closed 
down, the', position of the .'workers became very bad, and when the 
mills, one after anotlier,. begaii to close down, there Avas a lot of labour 
seeking employment under' any condition and we iiVoweil r*'e iiiilis 
to take individual action, 'whatever they thought \Ym reasonable and 
just. It was then that we stepped- in and said : ' So far you may go, 
but no farther.*' .That was. what, happened and the niiniiimin wage 
was 'fixed according to the standards ruling then.'"^^'^ 

The: Millowners’ Association, Bomhay, in its writte;fi ineiiioi'andiim 
submitted to the Committee states that the miiiiiniini w-age schedule has 
worked satisfactorily and that the number of occiipatio:ns covered has 
, .been extended from time to time. In the oral evidence it was stated on 
■behalf of the Association that it took steps to see the niiniimmi 
schedule was observed by all the member lailb, that inquiries were 
made whether its instructions were carried out and wdien a diserepanc}’' 
came to light the Association made detailed enquiries a>s to the wages 
paid to every man .in- the. particular mill 'b We notice that complaints 
about individual, me.mber mi.lls pa 3 m.g wages below the jniniimim in 
particular occupations- reached the Government Labour Officer even 
aS late as 1937/^/'' It: is, hovrever, agreed that the lumiiTium wage 
schedule is generally adhered to by raember mills. It is also agreed that 
the schedule had a .salutary steadying effect cliiriie.^ the }’'eaTS 1934-3?) 
and continues to afford a kind of protection to '’.I'orkers in occ^upations 
covered by it. The '01111311111111 w*age sebeclide is confined to certain 
non-rationalized time-rated ucciipations and Hif imrd nnmhei* of persons 
covered by it would not, it is estimated, constitute m.o:i.‘e than Inilf 
'of the total number of persons employed in the industry. Workers 
engaged in piece, .work occupations are- not simikiiy protected. Among- 
piece workers, the .predominant class is that of weavers. The rep:reseiita- 
tives of the' Millowners’ Association, Bombay, stated that protection 
to .weavers was provided 'by compilation moiithly of the average 'wages 
earned.” Theynlso-'stated : If -^ve ■consider any :iiiili unduly low, we 
write to the mill and ask them to bring the ivage level in that particular 
mill up.” In determining whether the wage wa.s unduly low or not, 
the Association had a standard of something like Rs. 35 a month 
as the wage for a weaver”. We were not infornied of any , similar 
standard for other classes of piece workers, nor was the average of the 
wages of other piece workers compiled at regular intervals for all the 

Becord of the oral evidence given before the Coininitiee. 

Issues of the Labour Gazette published by the Labour Office of the OovcTivmeni- of 
Pombay for the months of February, March, August and November 1037. 



member mills. It is clear tliat even weavers are in a different position 
from that of time woi'kcrs covered by the minimum wage schedule. 
Among ■ the latter, each individual worker is gimranteed a minimiim 
wage. Ill respect of the weaver, the Association’s . Labour Officer 
would ordinarily institute inquiries into the weaving" rates in any mill 
only wdieii he fouiicl that the average of a .wliole'-shed was' unduly low. 
Low individual earnings amongst weavers ' woidd, ; theiefore;'' be difficult 
both to detect and to bring up. " 

The minimum wage schedule is binding only on the .members of the 
Miilowners’ Association, Bombayj'dii the' 'city and . subiirl^ of Bombay. 
There are a few (six) mills in Bombay ivhich are not . members of the 
Association. These mills are not. boiind ■ Iw; the schedule and may 
pay lower wages. As a fact, in a piiblicatioiT^b issued , Irf the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, w^e norice the folio wung' complaint : ' We refer 
to the feet that no effectiin means have yet been devised by the 
Association vdiich woiild compel non-member mills to fall in line with 
member mills. The result is that in the' few non-member mills which 
remain in Bombay, tlie earnings of the workers are considerably below 
the average wvages paid in iiieniber ■ mills.'*’’ 'It is 'said, however, that 
the minimum wage schedule of the Association also influences the w^ages 
paid by iion-iiiember mills and that the Government Labour Officer 
utilizes it in settling wage disputes in those mills. The schedule was 
.also Mised , by ' the Chief Conciliator in disputes 'under. -'the. 'Bombay 
Trade. ^'D'isputes Co’iiciH^^^ 1934. ■ 

PB.ESE1T MEED' FOR MIIIMUM. WAGE BEGDLAtlON. 

This schedule is obviously not a minimum wage schedule properly 
so called. The latest International Labour Office publication on this 
subject (JefiiieB miiiimirni wa.ge irgulation as the fixing of legally 
enforceable miiiiniiim rates of wurges by some authority other than the 
employers and workers or organizations of employers and workers directly 
concerned. The Millowners’ schedule is not legally enforceable ; also 
it is fixed not by any external authority but by one of the parties to the 
wage bargain. The origin and working of the Association’s schedule, 
however, throws considerable light on the question of the minimum 
wage. It proves, in the first instance, that, apart from any considerations 
regarding interests of labour, the danger of unfair competition among 
employers with regard to wages became so serious in 1934 that the 
employers’ association thoiiglit it necessary to intervene. It also 
proves tlie j' 3 racticalulity of firaraiiig a minimum wage schedule for the 
various occupations in the industry, at least those paid on time rates, 
and of enforcing it without great difficulty. On the testimony of the 
Labour Officer and the Chief Conciliator, the minimum wage schedule 
ha^ also proved useful both, in preventing and in settling wage 
disputes. 

Cl) Welfare of the Cotton Mill Worker : Policy of the Miiiowxiera’ Association, 
The minimuKi wage 1939, page 2. 
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The Millowners’ Associations Boiiiba^ys expressed its views in tlie matter 
of tie fixing of a mirdmtim wage in tie following iiianiier : "'The 
Association is not in favour of establishing a single imniiniiiii wage^ based 
on a theoretical cost of living or a living wage standard. The AssoGiatiorij 
however^ is in favour of extending its existing system of fair occiipationai 
wages for time, workers and of guaranteeing, wherever possible, adequate 
.earnings for' full work for efficient permanent workers in piece-work 
occupations.” 

The experience of all countries, especially during the last .decade, 
shows how wage regulation has now become a necessary ycart . of the. 
normal economic mechanism. The experience of the textile indiistiy 
of this Province also emphasizes the need for such regulation, Y\e refer 
not only to the experience of Bombaj" before and after ilie iiitrodiiction 
of the xlssociation’s minimum schedule ])iit also to the experience of 
most centres, other than Ahmedabad, where the wage reductions of the 
last decade led to an unsatisfactory state of affairs.'^^ The case for 
regulation can be supported on a variety of grounds. It is generally 
agreed that collective agreements provide the best method of determining 
wages and this is exemplified by the experience of the textile industry 
in Ahmedabad. Even collective agreements, however, do not render 
legislative interference unnecessary.'"' "Where no collectb/e bargaining 
is possible and labour is weakly organized, wage regulation by an 
external authority becomes highly desirable. It is vital from the point 
of view of the worker and important even from the point of view of the 
employer. The millowners in Bombay do not deny the need for a 
mmimuin wage, but claim that it is adequately met by their minimum 
schedule. It can, however, hardly be argued that a schedule framed 
and guaranteed by the employers could give satisfaction to the 
workers. Except in Ahmedabad, the workers are even less 
well-organized than in Bombay and the employers’ associations are 
■also either very ■ weak or non-existent. Ahmedabad, with its 'long- 
and continuous record of collective bargaining, we may treat as 
exceptional. Elsewhere labour is w^eakly organized and clearly 
stands in need of the protection aft'orded by minimum wnge regulation. 

For a detailed description see. '‘Wa-ges and Unemployment in rae Boiiihay 
Cotton Textile Industry — Report of the Rcpartinental piibiiBhed hy the 

Labour Office, Government of Bombay. 

Reference may be made in this connection tcf ihe conclusions reached at the 
Tripartite Technical Conference on the Textile Industry held at Washington in 1037 
under the auspices of the International Labour Office. 

“The general conclusions to be drawn from the course of iUe fliscussion might- be 
summed up as follows : — 

(1) Coiieotive agreements are of special importance mainly in the regulation of 
matters which are not dealt with by legislation and may serve as a verj- useful prepara- 
tion for future legislation. They may also be of great utility in the working out and 
application of the detailed execution of legislation, subject to and within tlie general 
limits laid down by the law. 

(2) Even in the national field, recourse to legislation is in some cases indispensable 
to secure a sure and comprehensive basis for the establishment of conditions of fair 
competition between employers and the proper regulation of conditions of employ- 
ment.” Vide “The World Textile Industry ”, Volume II, published by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, 1937, pages 261-262. 



We Biay, lio’^Yever, at tliis place commeiit upon the reply given by 
the Miliowiiers’ Association, Bombay, to our question regarding the 
machinery foi* fixing and revising the ' minimum wage. It states : 
" The Association is definitely opposed to the idea of . fixing a single 
minimum wage as distinct fro3n minimum occupational w^ages. We do 
not think it will be necessary to devise special machinery for revising wage 
rates, since niachinery will be provided under the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act when finally passed. ' ’ The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, provides for compulsory reference of various matters to conciliation. 
But it does not provide for compulsory arbitration and a binding award 
— as in Australia — on failure to reach an agreement. Tlie arbitration 
macliinery provided by the Act will operate only on both parties to the 
dispute agreeing to refer it to arbitration. We cannot, therefore, 
agree that the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act dispenses with the need 
for a special niachinery for fixing or revising minimum wage rates. 


The essential feature of the general board system is that the minimum 
rates in a mimbet of industries arc fixed by the same body. Sometimes 
a general board fixes rates which apply uniformly to a number of 
industries ; in other cases, different minima are fixed for different 
industries. The general board system is to be found in the United 
States of America, Canada and Australasia. It may be observed that 
this system is prevalent usually in countries where a living wage basis 
has been definitely adopted for wage regulation and where the protection 
of a national standard of living is an important objective of the regulation. 
In Australia and New Zealand, arbitration courts are empowered 
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to declare general application, apart altogether from,' 
the. existence of a 'dispute. ■ In exercising this, power the courts , perforiri' 
a' function distinct from that df arbitration, and are essentially the^saine 
type of machinery as' general boards foi'fixmg miniiiiiim rates applicable 
to a number of industries. The idea of a . general board may thiivS be 
associated with the national niiniimim or basic wage concept. 
We ■cannot discuss this mechanism without reference to such a concept 
or to w’age regulation in other industries. Any detailed discussion of 
this question would take us considerably : beyond our terms of reference. 
We merely note that the great diversity of conditions in Iiiclia may 
make the adoption of- a general, ininimiiiii rate much more difficult in 
this country than elsewhere. The same reaso’n would render ^less 
■urgent the need for uniformity and co-ordination, ■which some-times 
leads to the adoption of the general wage board. A.s a tact, the 
prevalence of the system of the -general -wage board is becoming less 
marked even in the countries where it originated. It does not appear, 
to be suitable for our purpose. 

THE THABE BOARD. 

A separate board for each industry or trade is the type of riiiniituini 
wage-fixing machinery which is the most widely adopted. ''‘The 
essential feature of this scheme is that it is based upon industries, and 
the control of what the wage shall be rests to a. large extent with the 
trade itself.’’^^^ The constitution of these trade boards is ordinarily 
of a uniform type. The majority of the menibers of the board is formed 
of an equal number of representatives of employers and w^'orivers in the 
industry. To these representatives may sonietimes Ijc paided a few 
independent members appointed by the State. , The cliairman of the 
board is invariably an independent person appointed either by the 
State or elected jointly by the representatives of employers and workeis. 
Trade boards of this type appear to be best suited to Indian conditions. 
In trade boards the w-age .is arrived at largely by discussion and 
conciliation and it is only in exceptional circiimstaiices that the deciding 
vote of the chaiiman and the independent members is given. In the 
absence of -weli-organked unions in regular contact with employers’ 
organizations, trade boards also a, fiord a/ii opportunity to tlie 
representatives of both side^s to learn each, other’s point of viewi 
Further, it is possible to determine minima for all the occupations in 
an industry only under the trade boaid system. Where the objective 
of minimum wage regulation is merely the prevention of sw^eating, it 
would be sufficient to fix rates only for the low^est grades of ordinary 
workers in an industry, leaving the skilled and semi-skilied workers 
unaffected ; where the objective is the protection of a national standard, 
it would be sufficient to declare a basic wage below which nobody 
is paid. But, as what we desire is to afford protection to wecvkly o.Tganized 
labour, to prevent unfair competition amongst employers and to obviate, 
to some extent, labour disputes, it would not be sufficient to restrict the 

“ Wag<5s and the State ”, E. M. 1.920, page 27. 
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reguktiott to a» siagle general niinimiim. All occupational grades in 
Mie industry must "be covered and this can best be done through the 
^ ^ inacliinery of the trade board. 

BASES OF WAGE FIXATIOI. 

It is now necessary to indicate briefly what, in our opinion, are the 
principles on which the determination of the minimum wage should be 
1. 0 based. AVe do not rex'-ominend the setting up of a wholly external 

authority for the determination of the mininiiun wage. Our pro]}Osal 
is to arrive at the mininmm wage les^el largely by discussion and 
conciliation. This approach renders superfluous any detailed definition 
of the basis ; indeed, it makes it impossible to say in advance that a certain 
basis will be invariably adopted for the purpose. At the same time, 
the number of issues raised 'and tlie number of demands made before 
us require some consideration. The bases of wage fixation have been 
sometimes put into three classes : (i) the living wage, (ii) the capacity 
to pay, and (iii) relation to wages in other industries. Other factors 
considered as important are the cost of living and the degree of skill 
involved in an occupation. In so far as the cost of living implies the 
consideration of a standard of living, the question is best examined along 
4; $• with the living wage basis. The other aspect of the cost of living is 

that connected with changes in the general level of prices. Tliis does 
not enter into the fundamental determination of the minimum wage 
level, but merely into its variations. In the same manner, the degree 
of skill involved can be a consideration only in fixing the differentials 
t after a basic minimum lias been laid down for the unskilled worker. 


m 




LIVING WAGE BASIS. 


We shall, therefoie, consider, in the first instance, the three 
bases specified above. Of these three, the relation to wages in other 
industries affords a basis not so much for absolute determination as 
for comparison and adjustment. In special circumstances, it may 
prove to be of considerable use. Thus, for laying down wages in sweated 
or home industries, the wage of a comparable non-sweated or factory 
occupation could be taken as the basis. The basis may also prove usefid 
if two industries similarly situated contained a set of comparable 
occupations. But it could not be used in the case of a major organized 
industry, the wage rates in which are themselves influential in detertnming 
the general level of wages. We are thus left with the two bases of the 
liv ing wage and the capacity to pay. We have already noticed in the 
previous "chapter certain definitions of the living wage as laid down in ' 
countries where it forms the basis of minimum wage regulation. 
It would seem on a preliminary consideration of the matter that the 
living wage basis affords an absolute external standard for the determi- 
nation of the minimum. In fact, where a living wage criterion has been 
used in the giving of an award or the fixing of a wage, the decision has 
always been tempered by other considerations of a practical character. 
It may be noted that most definitions of the living wage have some 
saving clause or words which can be made easily to modify its absolute 
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character. As an example, we may refer to the Qiiecnslaiicl definition 
quot(:‘fl by us in the previous cliapter.^^^ On this definition, Professor 
Pigou comments as follows : The first part of this provision suggests 
that the living wage is to be adopted as the sole standard, hut tlie last 
part belies this suggestion, because, of course, the conditions of living 
prevailing among employees in the calling depend on tbeir customary 
earnings, and, therefore, are related to the economic wage of the 
calling.^’^^^ Even where the provision or definition coiitaiiis no siieli 
saving clause, the wage-fixing- bodies have always imported into the 
interpretation various practical considerations. Mr. President Jetliro 
Brown in interpreting '' normal and reasonable needs of the average 
employee remarked : “ I haV'e frequently said that siicli needs caiiiiat 
be interpreted without reference to national income and natioaal 
outpiit.’'^"^ The Economic Commission on the Queensland Basic Wage, 
therefore, found that '' the economic limitations upon the fixing of wages 
have been recognised by the Courts, and. have influenced tlieh 
determinations to a greater extent than would appear from superficial 
evidence. The same conclusion is arrived at in a more recent survey : 
“ One fact wliich emerges from this survey of living-wage findings is 
that wage-fixing authorities have throughout, almost without exception, 




refused to declare a living wage differing in any marked degree from 
current ruling rates.’ It is important to observe the difference 
between the interpretations of the living wage criterion adopted by 
w^age-fixing bodies and others. In Australia, as a result of a detailed 
investigation, the Eoyal Commission on the Basic Wage arrived at 
a figure for the basic living wage which, however, could not be and 
was not adopted by any wage-fixing authority. In a theoretical 
determination of the living wage, it is possible by means of objective 
norms to arrive at an independent calculation ; but where such 
a calculation has to be given immediate effect, practical considerations 
of costs and outputs, incomes and outlays, that is, all those considerations 
embraced in the phrase capacity to pay ”, necessarily enter into the 
calculation. Even so, a living wage basis for fixing the niiniiniira wage 
is explicitly adopted chiefly in those countries where the normal wage 
level most closely approaches a living wage standard. Elsewhere such 
a basis is not laid down for the direction of the wage-fixing authority. 
This does not, of course, mean that no consideration is paid to the 
question of the workers’ standard of living in such a case. The protection 


See supra, x>age 60. 

“ Essays in Applied Ecoiiomics ”, A. C. Pigou, Jiage 64. cSmpare asiBiilar very 
recent provision : ‘‘ In fixing minimtiin rates a Coinmittec shall, so far as praclieable, 

secure for able -bodied men such wages as in the opinion of the Committee are adeqna^te to 
promote efficiency and to enable a man in an ordinary case to maintain himself and his 
family in accordance with such standard of comfort as may be reasonable in relation to 
the nature of his occupation.”- — ^Agricultural Wages Regulation (Scotland) Act, 1937. 

Quoted by the Economic Commission on the Queensland Basic Wage Eeport, 192lr, 
page 25. 

Ibid., page 26. 

“ The Minimum Wage ”, published by the International .Labour Office, 1939, 







of tlie workerB^ standard and, if possible, its improvement is and can 
be tlie one primary aim of ali wage regulation on the part of the State. 
Wliere a basis like the, living wage is' not laid down no independent 
calculations woiild be made, but the current concepts of the normal 
standard of living of particular classes of workers would and do naturally 
influence wage fixation. In a number of cases we thus find reference 
made not to a living wage but to the cost of living. 

CAPACITY; TO; PAY.' ' 


The basis of capacity to pay is similarly diliicult to interpret and 
apply in a precise manner. The most notable attempt to adopt the 
single basis of a me«asure of capacity to pay, for w'age fixation, was that 
made by the Economic Commission on the Queensland Basic Wage. 
The statistical difficulties encountered by the Commission in compiling 
an index of capacity to pay were enormous and could not be satisfactorily 
solved in its recommendations, even though the Commission confined 
its attention to the question of determining the value of material 
production. The recommendations of the Commission were themselves 
never adopted. The capacity to pay a -wage cannot obviously be deter- 
mined merely by the value of production. There is the important 
question of determining the charges that have to be deducted before 
arriving at the amount that can be paid in wages. The determination of 
each of a large number of charges involves difficulties, both theoretical and 
practical. Interest charges, remuneration to salaried staffs and managing 
agents, sales commissions, profits, all these cannot for any large organized 
industry be taken as predetermined in a fixed manner. Neither is 
it to be expected that representatives of labour would accept without 
challenge the current levels of expenditure on these items — apart from 
the consideration whether the industry was being reasonably 
well-managed or not. It should be noted that, in their demand 
for a minimum wage, the representatives of the Bombay Provincial 
Trade Union Congress refused to attach weight to considerations of 
capacity to pay, on the ground that they could not properly judge the 
capacity to pay of an industry in the management of whicli labour liad 
no voice. 


We conclude, therefore, that it is not possible to lay down, in any 
well-defined terms, a basis for the fixation of the minimum wage. The 
standard of living and the condition of the industry will always remain 
the guiding considerations. But it is not possible to define for this 
purpose ill a precise manner either of these concepts or to indicate the 
weight that should be attached to each. This is an adS.itional reason 
why we consider the machinery of the trade board as the most suitable 
for fixing minimum rates of wages in the textile industry of the 
Province. 


Before we close this discussion, we would refer to one aspect of the 
basis of capacity to pay. This is the unit in respect of which considera- 
tions of capacity to pay should be weighed. The capacity should 
certainly not be measured in terms of the individual establishment. 
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It is a clearly established principle in Australian courts that '' tlie 
reraimeratioii of the employees cannot be allowed to depend on the 
profits or the losses made by the individual employer, but that^the 
profits of which the industry as a whole is capable may be taken^ into 
accouiit.”^^^ We w’-otild apply this principle not oiity to the individual 
employer but also to centres -of industry, especially when the number 
of units in a centre is so small that variations in efficiency could, not be 
expected to cancel out. In considering capacity to pay of . the industry 
ill a' centre, the main 'Criterion should be' the profit-making, capacity , of 
the industry in the whole 'Province. Only such allowances would be 
made for a' particular . centre as are necessitated by tlie ■ peculiar nature 
of its production, or of any special cixarges that- it has t.o ]>ear because 
of its location. 

SINGLE GENERAL MINIMUM Am OCCUFATiOMAL MINIMA. 

It has been urged by some witnesses that we should recommend 
a figm*e at which the minimum wage should be fixed for the textile 
industry of this Province. We have already indicated the reasons why 
we consider the single general miiiiimim unsuitable. It would not 
protect all occupations and would not, therefore, be adequate for our 
purpose. Neither do we think that there would be any merit in adopting 
the Australian system of t-wo sets of rates — ^the balsic wage and the 
minimum wage ; the. former having application to al industries within 
a prescribed area and the latter being limited to an industry or to 
different occupations or grades of workers in an industry. Under 
Indian conditions, the approach to a national minimum should rather be 
by way of a multiplication of the number of trade boards covering 
different trades and industries. As we have said above, the fixation 
today of a general minimum wuxge presents many difficulties. It is, 
of course, obvious tha.t a trade board attempting to fix the various 
occupational minima has, as a necessary part of the process, to settle 
also the lowest wage for the unskilled. Any scheme of occupational 
minima or of standardized rates for an industry has to start from such 
a basic minimum. There is, in the two approaches of the single general 
minimum a^nd the occupational minimum, a difference only in emphasis 
on the particular question of the fixation of tlie lowest wage. We are 
keenly iiJive to the urgency of raising, as far and as soon as practicable^ 
the wages of the lowest paid worker in the textile industrj^ ; and we feel 
sure that the trade boards that may be set up in the future will attach 
due importance to this consideration. In fact, some emploj-ers liave 
also stressed this aspect in their evidence before us. But tlie roiniminn 
is low today not only in the textile industry and not only in the industrial 
centres but also in all occupations and in all places. It cannot., therefore, 
be lifted by sudden action ; this can. be done in the course of time only 
by a steady continuous pressure on all fronts. In the meanwhile, it 
would be unwise to neglect to provide minimum wage-fixing machinery 
which would protect workers other than the lowest paid. We do not; 


“ Fixation of Wages in Anstralia George Anderson, 1929, page 





therefore, consider it proper to isolate the questiou. of the lowest wage 
from the general scheme of occupational wage rates' in an industry. 
And beyond such consideration as has been given to the, question in 
the chapter on standardi^sa-tion we make no specific recommendations 
in this behalf.”^ . ■ 


WAGE} MFFElEITIAiS. 

All important part of the, %?ork of the; trade board foi’ the textile 
industry would be the fixing of the difierentials between the various 
occupations and workers. Occupational difierentials will be the main 
type of these difierentials.' Historicallyj a set of these difierentials have 
already been evolved in the textile industry^ and we found that, to 
a large extent, ^ were similar from centre to centre. 

There are, however, to be found some remarkable differences. The 
differeiitial>s have obviously grown up in a haphazard feshion over a series 
of years. The attempts at standardization of wages in various centres 
may lead to a careful examination of the differentials and their 
systematization. In most cases they are due to extra strain, disagree- 
ableness, skill or responsibility involved in the work. But while all 
of them might originally have had some justification, they may not 
1)6 found equally justifiable in the present circumstances. It will be 
for the trade board to go into this question and fix the differentials as 
far as practicable in a logical manner. There are one or t-wo outstanding 
problems connected with the question of differentials on which wc may 
offer some remarks. In the first instance, there is the question of the 
total spread. The millowners, espeeially in Bombay, have always 
complained of the considerable gap that exists between the w^ages of 
spinners and weavers. The question w^as discussed by the Tariff Board 
(1927) as also by the Bombay ^Strike Enquiry Committee in some detail. 
:lt' is :not;necesM^^ for us, to.' go oyer the'Same^ ground again, especially 
as no new points were raised in the evidence given before us. We may 
observe, however, that the problem of the spread is encountered not only 
in connection with the difference between the earnings of spinners and 
wetx^^rs but that, it is also common to the entire scheme of gradations. 
In India, as compared with other countries, the differentials in the 
cotton textile industry , as in all industries and occiipations, are 
eiioriiiously greater. The differences betw'cen tlie wages of the unskilled 
and the semi-skilled, of the semi-skilled and the skilled, of skilled manual 


in connection with the whole question of the aims and policies of trade boards, 
he followint? conclusions reached by a competent student of the English trade boards 
vili be found instructive so far as any general policy of trade boards is implicit 

n the fixation of general minimum time rates over a long period of years, it may perhaps 
36 stated thus : (1) begin bv levelling up wage rates to the standard already existing 
vmong the best employers in the trade, allowing differentials only where necessary to 
ore vent serious iniury to or dislocation of legitimate business, yet avoiding encouragement 
a. continuous subsidy from the workers to the detriment of their own health and 
dficienev * (2) increase the minimum rate gradually, taking into consideration changes 
n the cost of living, what the trade can bear, and the level of wages in comparable trades 
occupations; (3) gradually, but pemstently work towar<to levelUng up wage 
•ates for comparable work in allied trades, British Wage Boards , I), i.ells, 133, , 
pages 201-204. ' ' 



Mucli need not be said regarding tlie differentials for learners and 
apprentices and for injured and infirm workers. Tliese are well 
establislied in trade board and trade union practice and could, after 
a j)roper ascertainment of the facts, be easily settled by the board. 
The problem of regional differentials is 'of a more complicated character, 
and we deal with it below in connection with our recommendations 
regarding the constitution and powers of the trade board. 


60KSTITUTI0N AND FUNCTIONS OF TRADE BOARD. 


We recommend that a trade board be set up for the cotton textile 
industry of this Province and that its powers and constitution should 
be similar to those of the trade boards established under the British 
Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918.. There should be one trade board 
for the whole of the Province. It should be composed of an equal 


workers and clerical occupations, of the lower clerical grades aiid the 
higher, of these latter and the technicians and the managerial staff, are 
all considerable. The total spread between the lowest and the highest 
paid employees of a concern may be extremely wide and may ofteii be 
of the degree of 1 : 150 or 200 or even more. Whatever the historical 
justification for such differentials, it is highly desirable that they should, 
as far as possible,' be reduced. This will have to be acliieved slowly by 
the double process of raising the minimum and reducing the abnormal^ 
high differentials. It is, however, doubtful how far this can be achieved 
in a single industry by itself. A trade board could do something by 
applying a, steady upward pressure on the minimum rates and b}" holding 
ill check the inflated differentials. 


We may next consider the question of sex differentials. Should the 
rates for men and women differ ? It is generally agreed that they 
should be the same where men and women perform identical tasks. 
This also is the general practice in the cotton textile industry of the 
Province. Occupations where men and women perform identical tasks 
are not, however, very common. Should the minimum level of earnings 
for men and women, whatever be their occupation, be the same ? 
We believe the answer is inevitable. They will have to be different. 
A considerable gap, in fact, exists today between the lowest wages 
ea-rned by men and women in the industry. Any violent disturbance 
of the existing differentiation is boimd to affect the proportion in the 
employment offered to the two classes of workers. The trade board 
may reduce the differential between the basic minima for men and 
women, but this can only be a gradual process. We have already noticed 
that ill comitries where the living wage basis is adopted for fixing 
a minimum wage, the standard, of responsibilities for the calculation of 
a woman’s wage is defined in a different manner from that of an adult 
male. A similar difference may have to be postulated for the textile 
industry in this Province and an independent standard will have to be 
fixed for a woman worker’s earnings. This will be an important and 
necessary part of the work of the trade board. 



of representatives of employers and workers and slioiild also 
contain some independent persons. We make no definite recommcnda-" 
tioE regarding tlie niimber of representatives of each sidOj bnt feel that 
such nninber of representatives of eacli side may suitably be placed 
between twelve and fifteen. 'Followhig the usual British practice, the 
nimiber ot independent appointed members should be three, of whom 
one should be the chairman. The representatives of both sides 
should be nominated after asking associations and unions, wherever 
they exist, to suggest suitable names. Where such associations or unions 
do not exist. Government will have to make appointments after direct 
investigation. The total representation will have to be so distributed 
as to make the employers’ representation representative of all centres 
of the iiidustr}?' and the workers’ representation representative of tlt.e 
various occupations in the industry ,as well as all the centres of the 
industry. In view of the present state of workers’ organi^iations in 
the Province, it is necessary to provide that among workers’ 
representatives on the trade board there may be included some persons, 
not exceeding in number one-half of the total representatives, who may 
not be actual workers in the industry. The main duty of the trade board 
shall be to fix ininimuni time and/or piece rates for as large a body of 
V7orke.rs included in the industry as possible. The trade board should 
have also the power to fix guaranteed time rates^^' and piece work basis 
time rates.^“^ Both these types of rates we consider as very necessary 
for properly safeguarding the earnings of piece workers who form a large 
proportion of workers in the industry. The board may fix special 
rates for learners, infirm and injured workers, and it may fix different 
rates for different centres or districts. The trade board may also be 
authorised to set up, if it considers necessary, regional advisory 
committees to assist it in its work. In fixing rates no differentiation 
should, however, be allowed on considerations of the paying capacity 
of a particular centre or district as apart from the capacity to pay 
the industry as a whole. Some allowance will have to be made for 
differences in cost of living, but considerable caution will have to be 
exercised in this respect for these differences are apt to be exaggerated. 
It ma;y be made clear that Biinimum wage regulation by a trade board 
cannot apply to those occupations in any centre for which wage rates 
have been standardized. 

When a trade board decides to fix or vary a rate, it should publish 
the proposed rates of wages for the information of the employers and 
workers in the industry, and, after hearing objections, it should 
communicate its final decision to the Minister in charge. The Minister 

A guaranteed time rate it? defined as a rate per hour which wil] ensure a minimum 
amount to piece workers for the time during wUich they Iiave heeix employed, if their 
piece work earnings fall short of the guaranteed rate. 

A f iece work basis time rate is defined as a rate which when fixodl takes the place of 
the general minimum time rate as the basis rate for piece workers for whom Jio general 
or special minimum piece rate has been fixed. In the absence of a general or special 
minimum piece rate, piece workers must be paid at a piece rate that is sufficient to yield 
in the circumstances of the case to an ordinary worker at least as much money as the 
basis rate. 
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.slioiiidj^ou. receipt- of the decisiojLi of tlie trade board, mate an order, 
ill making an. order it slionld-not be open to tke Minister/tomiodify^^t^^^ 
deciBioii, but he may send tbe decision back to tlie board for reconsidera- 
tion. l^ Ixen tlie Minister order, tbe wage rates should become 

Jie ^legaMj binding minirmim rates for all the employers coiicemed. 
ilieir emorcement sbonld be guaranteed by providing for the “keeping 
ol records by ^employers and tlieir periodic inspection. " Penalties slionld 
also be provided for breaches, of tlie order. 


CHAIOES ' m BOMBAY. INDOSTKIAE ©.ISPUTES ACT, 1938. 





Oui lecoramendation xegarding the eata.b]islimenb of a trade board 
for deterinmmg ininimum rates of wages for the textile industry of this 
irovmce will not considerably affect the structure of the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. The only material amendment rendered 
necessary by the proposal is to remove minimum rates of wages in 
industries m which a trade board .is established from Schedule II framed 
under Section 28. A similar exception with regard to minimum wages 
should also be made in the Act m the definition ,of “ Industrial Matter ”. 

his will take all matters connected with minimum wages out of the 
purview of the Industrial Disputes Act and place them under the new 
trade boards legislation. 


DANGER OP MINIMUM BECOMING THE MAXIMUM. 

It has been sometimes urged that the fixi'itg of inini, 
a tendency to lower the rates paid by the better emi 
efteirt, the minimum also becomes the 'maximum. This ( 
chiefly oil a misapprehension , of the nature of the trade b 
Ihe point is made clear in. the follmving passage in w 
■“fogoii .shows that there is practically little difference i 
betw’eeiithe trade board ond the arbitration court method 
ol uny gi ven category of workpeople, Court or Board a! 
at what they consider to be the p-oper wage for ordimni ’ 
category. The so-called minimum wages of Trade I 
intended, in respect of any given category of workpeop 
at a level suDstantiaUy below what is ordinarily paid, thus 
as a .kind of safeguard against eccentric employers ' 
no less than Arbitration Courts, aim at determinin'^ the 
that will actually be paid in their industries. When i 
announced by either sort of body, this is intended to be 
payable to all employees. When a time-rate is fixed Co: 
alike are settling the wage appropriate to a worker of 
strength and skill. For both of them the rate is a 
sense that workers of strength and skill greater than the 
expect better pay ; and by both provision is made to i 
whose strength and skiU is abnormally small to be paid 
minimum ’rate. lu this matter, therefore, the two syst 
ail lours. Under both of them t.lip \... 
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CHAPTEE V, 


STANBARDIZATIOI OF WAGES. 

The survey of wages in tlie - cotton textile industry in this Province 
contained in Chapter II indicates the very wide disparities that exist 
Tbetween the earnings of workers in the different centres of the industry 
and in different occupations in the same centre. In most centres there 
are similar variations in the scale of payments from unit to unit. The 
continuance of these disparities is mainly due to tlie laclc of coliesion 
among the employers and of bargaining strength among the employees. 
Our tormB of reference require us '' to make recommendations regarding 
the stniida.ixlization of w%ages so that variations may be reduced 
an.d comrao 3 i standards of pa,yment for similar classes of work 
adopted. That is the aim of standardization of wo^ges — ^tlie fixing for 
any one oi: all of the centres of an industry uniform scales of payment 
for identical types of work. Once standardization of wmges is introduced^ 
divergences in the standards of payment of labour are eliminated: and 
thereby a. fruitful cause of recurrent wage disputes is removed. There 
is no occasion for competition between unit and unit in drawing the 
labour supply, w^hile the scope for co-ordinated action in the matter of 
payment of wages is widened. From the point of v;iew^ of laboitr, too, 
Bt-andardization of wages presents several advantages. The removal 
of a ;frequent cause of disputes is as great a gain to ernplo37'ees as to em- 
ployers, and so is the widened scope for collective bargaining. A con- 
stant somne of irritation is banished in so far as wo:dvers engaged i:n 
the same occupation in a centre get payment on the same scale. Besides, 
the fixing of common standards, which are published for general informa- 
tion, re:Dders easier the task of verification and comparison. Tfie 
educative influence of standardization is by ;no means incnnsiderable. 
No less valuable is the influence of standardization in developing a feeling 
of solidarity among the workers. It is because of these advantages 
that follow in the wake of standardization of wages that the general 
principle finds universal support among associations l)oth of employers 
and of lahour. At the same time, it xvould be wrong to underrate the 
<lifiiculties involved in achieving standardization. The manufacture 
of cotton goods comprises a number of operations 3-equiring differing 
degrees of skill and effort which are not easy to evaluate for the purpose 
of determining the appropriate payment for each. Tlie type of 
machinery and material in use, the conditions in wdiieh work is carried 
on, the quality of the goods manufactured—these factors influence pro- 
duction everywhere. Variations in these factors are partly responsible 
for the disparities in rates and earnings referred to above. In the absence 
of well-developed collective bargaining, scant success has hitherto 
attended efforts at reducing these disparities. Tire task of inducing 
those who have adopted low wage standards to agree to higher standards 
of remuneration is not an easy one ; nevertheless, it is one that has, in 
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oiir opinion, to bo at-toniptefl wit'lioiit dolny. In ossnying it, wliat is 
needed, as tlie c‘X|)erienee of j;oneasldi'o airiply be.arB out, is the ac^oi^ptancc 
of tlie |)iiiiei|)]f‘ of i\’e hartnihiijig an integral feature of industrial 
rclaticHis. This is also proved by tbe tistoiy of standardization in tlie 
.Indian cotton textile^ indostiy where the principal handicap hhs been the 
absence of a '' trade union ino^-enieiit capable of negotiating national 
wage scales.”'’^’-^ 

HISTORY OF STAIDAIDIZATIOI IN PROfINOE. 

The history of staiKlari'iization of wages in the cottoj'i textile industry 
in this Province goes baclv to the year 1891 when a, prominent mill agent, 
the late Mr. N. Wadia., first drew up a scheme for the consideration 
of his colleag’m\s in 'Boniba}x licit Hcliemo and tlie suhseqiiont attmnpts 
made in Bornlia^^ in the same direction met with failure. The Inchistrial 
Disputes Commitie(‘ (1921) commented on the strikes that had occurred 
because of the iincorrelated action taken by tlie various units in adjust- 
ing their ^vage rates and aptly observed that if employers failed to take 
joint action voliintarily the)- wmiilrl feel compelled to do so under preBBure 
from the workers, a course which would, in its opinion, be detrimental 
to tlie cause of industrial peace. Tliat Committee recommended 
standardization of wages on a definite principle, a recommendation 
which was reiterated — after a lapse of six years during which, no action 
was taken — by the Indian Tariff Board (1927). In. pursuance of the 
recommendation of the Tariff Board, the Millowmers’ Association, 
Bombay, appointed in 1.928 a committee to investigate and report 
as to the measures which might reasonably he taken towards the 
standa.rdization of muster rolls and wage rates.’’ Tliis action coincided 
with the occurrence of strikes in the City of Bombay which led to the 
appointment by Government of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Cbmmittee. 
This Committee w^as called upon, under its terms of reference, to consider 
the standardization scheme prepa.red by the Millowners’ Association and 
also the alternative one drawn up by the Joint Htrike Committee which 
had been set up by the wTO.ke.rB. Tlie proposals for standardization 
underwent exhaustive examination at the hands of the Committee which 
arranged for joint deliberatious on tlie subject between the Standardiza- 
tion Sub-Committee of the Millowners’ Association and the Joint Strike 
Committee. As a result of the consultations held, agreement was 
reached on a, large number of points. This agreement was endorsed by 
the Committee and on the points on which there wm disagreement it 
recorded its own fimlings. Certain matters were reserved for further con- 
sideration, and, to provide for such consideration and to minimize the 
chances of disputes on the standard rates, the Committee recommended 
the setting up of a machinery in the form of a joint committee to inquire 
into disputes arising under tlie scheme and to arrange for settlement on 
the basis of '' mediation rules ” approved by it. 

Early in 1930, the Millowiiers’ Association, Bombay, approved of the 
standardized rates, embodying the modifications suggested by the 

' ** Problems of Industry la tbe East ”, Harold Hatter, 193B,,.pago 20. 
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Committee, for adoption by member mills, but, uBfoxtunately, this 
attempt at introducing standardization in Bombay was infnictuoiis. 
The Millowners’ Association in its memorandum submitted to us attri- 
butes the failure of the attempt to the unwillingness of labour to co- 
operate. Even while negotiations were going on/' the memoimdiim 
adds, '' plans were being made to bring about a general strike with 
result that tlie standardization scheme had to be chopped." On the 
other hand, the Bombay Provincial Trade Uniou Congress contends in 
its memorandum that the abandonment of the sclieme was due to the 
arrest and imprisonment of all the organizers of the Bombay^ Ciriii 
Kamgar Union who had knowledge of the scheme and had paiiicipatecl 
in the negotiations. '' The arrests were soon followed by victimization 
leading to a general strike/’ the memorandum, proceeds to observe, 
'' and the scheme fell through as well as collective bargaining." Tlie 
industrial disputes which were a feature of the next few years—combiiied 
with the progressive introduction of eiSciency measures— led to the 
shelving of the sche.me for the time being. In 1. 933-34, mills in Bombay 
made cuts in wages at their discretion. With a view to put a check on. 
such unregulated act.ion, the Millowners' Association intervened and 
prescribed for its member mills minimum rates of wages for time workers 
in the numerically more important unrationalized occupations. While 
the Schedule prevented the rates falling below a certain level, it did not 
prescribe standard rates and did not deal with tlie rates for piece workers. 
The introduction of the Schedule cannot be said to have met the need 
for standardization of wages, the purpose of which is to place the wage 
rates in all units in the industry on a uniform level. 

The only centre where an attempt at standardization has been made 
with success is Ahmedabad. As the result of an award made in 1920, the 
wages of warp and wejft piecers, doflers, oilers and muccadams in the ring 
frame department were standardized. The rates then standardized have 
since been subjected to uniform cuts and increases. In addition to these 
occupations, the other occupations covered by agreed schemes of 
standardization during the last twenty years are dofiers, oilers and 
muccadams in the speed frame department, firemen and drivers. In 
1935, at the time of the Delhi Agreement, both parties agreed on evolving 
a scheme of standardization of the wages of piece wmrkers on the 
understanding that such standardization should not involve any cut 
or increase.” The principles on which the standard wage rates for 
weavers were to be determined by the Ahmedabad Millowners' Associa- 
tion and the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, were set fortli 
in an agreement entered into by them in 1937 : Standardization of 
weavers’ wages shall be put into effect immediately on the understanding 
that mills paying lower than the standard agreed upon shall immediately 
raise their wages up to the standard, and those paying higher than the 
standard shall automatically come down to the standard on the expiry 
of six months from the date the standardization is given effect to, 
provided that such mills will be permitted to come to the standard 
even within the period of six months if recommended by the Coaiciliation 
Sub'Comunttee to be appointed for the purpose. The standardization 




BliaJl be based on tlie average <?ai*ningB of tbe weavers in all mills 
during tlie peiaod of 12 full 'Haptas of 12 working days beginning from 
1st April 1935 and taking into consideration tlie composition of clotbj 
etc., cliiring tliis period. Eates will be based on the basis of these 
earnings provided that tlie allowance to be given in respect of the reduc- 
tion of rates on account of the adjustment regarding fines, etc., 
consecpient on the Paynumt of Wages Act would be subject to the 
decision of the Arbitration Board. Such scientific standardization will 
be put into effect from 1st January 1938.” Tlie various details were 
worked out, on the lines laid down, througli a joint committee and 

the standard for the weaving rates ” was introduced, by agreement in 
February 1938. The texts of tl^is scheme and also of tbe other standard- 
ization schemes submitted to the Committee are set forth in xippendix VII 
wkich win be found at pages 476 to 505 of this Report. The wages of 
drawers-in and reachers in Almiedabad were standardized late in 1938 
with the abolition of the contract system in tliat department. According 
to both the associations in x4.hmedabacl, nearly 80 per cent, of the wage bill 
of the industry and about 70 per cent, of the workers in the centre have 
been brought under the purview of the various standardization schemes 
hitherto adopted. The schemes so far adopted do not, however, cover 
workers in a large number of departments such as the mixing, blow' room, 
card room, speed frame (exclusive of doffers, oilers and inuccadainB), 
reeling, winding, warping, sizing, finishing and folding departments and 
the imskilled labour enga ged on the contract system. The Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, has urged the introduction of standardization 
in these departments, 1)ut according to the Millown(‘rs’ Association, the 
state of the industry in 1939 stood in the way of any further progress 
being achieved. 

The inclusion of the question of standardization of wages and musters 
among our terms of reference has naturally revived i:uterest in all the 
principal centres of the industry in this Province in the possibility of 
resorting to standardization as a measure for the pxxmiofcion oi industrial 
peace and the ending of anarchy in the matter of wage rates. With 
the general acceptance of the principle of standardization of wniges in the 
evidence before us, w'e requested the Millowners^ Asvsoeiation, Bombay, 
the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association, the Khandesh, Berar and 
Burhanpur Millowners’ Association and the representatives of the mills 
in Sholapur, Barsi, Broach and Viramgam to frame standardisation 
schemes for discussion with us and with representatives of labour in the 
respective centres. In response to this request, schemes were drawn up 
for Bombay, Khandesh and Sholapur, and we are grateful to the associa- 
tions in the two former regions and to the representatives of the mills in 
the last-named centre for the trouble they took in preparing them. 
The three mills in Barsi could not reach an agreement about a common 
standard and the attempt liad, therefore, to be abandoned. No 
schemes were received from Broach and Viramgam. ^ Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association and the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad# 
having decided upon standardization by joint agreement merely 
submitted the schemes in operation for our scrutiny. 


The schemes for standardization of wages in Boinha-y, Khandesh 
and Sliolapur submitted to ns all suifer from this one comiiaoii defect 
that they have been framed without any consultation with labour and 
present/thej’eiore, the point of view of -the employers -alone In ■ 
evidence: before iis, the representatives of the Bombay Provincial' Trade;; 
Union Congress as .well as- ■the ^representatives : of 'labour . in. Kliaiidosh;.: 
and .Sliolapiir,: expressed ■their willingness; to, participate in deliberations', 
on standardization with the representatives of the employers and to 
assist in the drawing up of agreed schemes. Both ])efore and after 
initial discussions of the schemes with representatives of employers, we 
conveyed to them this offer of co-operation. It is a inattei; o:l: regret to us 
that this offer was not availed of by them at any stuge of the discussions 
and all that the representatives of employers in the three regions could 
agree to was that we might discuss the schemes with representatives of 
labour before forming our own conciiisioiis. Discussions b}?" us with 
labour representatives ‘were, of course, essential but they could not take 
the place of deliberations between the two parties either by themselves or 
along with us. The Bombay Strike Enquiry Conimittee set the seal of its 
approval to a scheme of, standardization after getting the tw^o parties 
to hold mutual consultations. Owing to our in.al 3 ility to persuade tlie 
representatives of employers to discuss the schemes with labour 
representatives our deliberations on stan.dardization became difficult 
and prolonged. Separo-te discussions with the parties led to the 
reiteration of certain view^s and demands without any opportunity 
being available of arriving at common formula after mutual exchange 
of views. It is not surprising, in the ciicunistances, that the two parties 
failed to appreciate each other’s points of view’ and the gulf betW’eeii 
them appeared to be incapable of being bridged. 

FACTOES GOVERIING STAMDABDIZATION. 

Before \ve examine the various schemes in detail and deal with the 
criticisms, modifications and suggestions put forward by representatives 
of labour in the different centres, it is necessary to set forth a few con- 
siderations bearing on the question of standardization in general. These 
considerations axe well brought out in the following extract from the 
memorandum submitted to us by Mr. F. Stones, Managing Director, 
Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company Ltd. : 

L The establishment for one locality of that wage level -which 
represents at the moment an equitable basis between capital and 
labour. 

2. The establishment of locality differentials. 

3. The analj'sis of occupational differentials relative to each other. 

The analysis of the normal productivity to be returned by 
labour in each occupation.” 

The Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association and the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, both favour a uniform selieme for the 
standardization of wages for all the centres of the industry in the Pro- 
vince of Bombay- This is also the view, with certain reservations, of 
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tlic rG|}ix%se3il'K"itJveK ol tlic GinpIoyGrH and labonr in Sholafnir. Boi'oiv 
d-ocidiiig about tlie application to all the centres of a iiniforin sclioiiie, it 
is iiecessaijs liowever, to ke(‘p iii view t’in^ various factors, sncJi as those 
nientionod in the foregoiiig extract, which go to influence the cleterniina-" 
tioii of wages Jii particiihir centres. Of these, the most important is 
tlie cost of living wliicli inay vary from centre to centre. If a nnifoTin 
standard is to be evolved for all the centres, it is essential that, wiiile 
applying it to tlie various centres, proper allowance should be made foi* 
vajiations in tlie cost of living. The next important factor is the 
capacity of the iiidiistry to pay. At any stage, when a sclicme of 
standardization is framed, the cajiacity of the indnsliy as a whole-— 
and not that of iujifs--lios iindmibtodly to be taken into accoiint subject, 
of course, to the general considerations oiitHniMl in the diapter on tlie 
Rlinimrun Wage. Standards of management, no doubt, differ, but these 
differences are reflected ultimately in the financial position of the 
industiy in a region as a whole. In so far as the differences in the 
capacity to pay are due to tlie efficiency or inefBeieney of management, 
the introduction of a uniform scale of wuges will liave t!i(‘ effect of raising 
the level of business efficiency. We believe, however, that the (‘xisting 
regional variations in the payment of labour cannot he ignored 
altogether. It is far from our intention to suggest that b(?caus(^ the 
existing level of wurges remains low” in centres wdiere worJvers Ciin lie easily 
recruited in large numbers at low' rates of remuneration, these conditions 
may be stabilized. But the very existence of the low levels gives some 
index to the availability of the supply of labour and to tlie tffiicitmcy 
and bargaining strengtli of the workers in tliosc* centres. It is tliese 
factors, in the main, which are ulso responsible for tlie piHwmiling levels 
of w'ages. The average wage for agricultural labom* is, for instance, 
higher in the Alimedabad than in tlie Sholaiiixr district and higher in 
Gujerat than in Kliaiidesh. Taking advantage of the introduction of 
schemes of standardization, it may be possible to help in raising, to some 
extent, the levels of w’ages ; but this attempt cannot succeed in doing 
away altogether with the disparities. 


FBOBhEM OF BIFFEREITIABS. 

The next important question is i liat of the cliflenmtials tliat obtain 
between one occupation and another in a particular cemtre and between 
centre and centre. A glance at tlie schemes of standardization framed 
for the different centres is enough to show” how numerous are the varia- 
tions in a centre and wdiat lack of uniformity there is in that respect 
between cejitre and centre. An examination of the varying differentials 
in the different centres reveals divergent points of viewy each centre 
claiming that its basis is scientific. The differences in wage rates are 
attributed to the differences in the skill and labour involved in the 
various occupations. But as an illustration of the difficulty that arises 
in attaching weight to this type of reasoning and of the consequent 
difficulty of securing uniformity throughout the Province, we would cite 
the scale of payment proposed for doffers in the frame and ring 
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spinning departments and for warping creelers. The figures, according 

to the three schemes, are set forth below : 

Bombay. Sbolapur. Kbandesb. 


Doffer (Ring and Frame) 
Creel er (Warping) 


Rs. a. !>. Rs. a. ]3. Rs. a. p. 

17 0 0 33 8 0 9 0 0 

17 0 0 15 0 0 12 8 0 


€ 



Bombay .. .. 0 13 8 15 8 

Aimedabad .. , . 0 15 9 19 1 

Sbolapar ; . .. 0 8 10 16 0 

The ^[uestion arises whether at the time of standardizing wages in all the 
occupations an attempt ‘ should be made to reduce this disparity. In 

“ Report of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee 1929, page 143. 


: The, ■ representatives , of the '' Millowners’ '.Assooiationj Bombay, ..contended 
in the course of their evidence before us that the work of a creeler was 
neither more strenuous nor more skilled than tliat of a doffer, while the 
representatives of the llliandesh, Bcrar and Burlianpiir Millowners’ 
Association justified the differential adopted by them on the ground 
that more strain and skill were invoh'ed in the creeler's occupation. 
That was also the view of the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee which, 
recommended a daily wage of Rs. 0-13-1 for creelers as against a daily 
wage of Rs. 0-12-6| for doffers on the ground that tlie vmrk of the 
creelers is a little superior as they have to arrange the bobbins on the 
creels with a little more attention, especially if there are yarns of 
different colours in the warp.'"^^^ Another illustration is provided by 


the wages of drawers-in and reachers. The latter get half the wages of 


the former in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur ; the standardization 
scheme for Khandesh makes the difference between the two scales of 
payment much narrower. The representatives both of the employers 
and labour in Khandesh maintained that a reacher should get more than 
half the wage of the drawer-in. The labour and skill involved in work 
in. the different occupations is undoubtedly the main criterion to be 
adopted in determining differentials, but the illustrations cited above 
show how the evaluation of this criterion ms^j differ from centre to centre. 

Further, in attempting to reduce the disparities between the wages of 
weavers and spinners in some centres, the historical factor cannot be 
overlooked. In Bombay, particularly, the industry had mainly 
developed on the spinning side until the beginning of the present century. 
When weaving was introduced attractive wages had to be offered to 
induce skilled workers to join, and the adoption of two looms as the unit 
of work led to the payment of wages which were much above those earned 
by spinners. This disparity between the wages in the two sections 
of the industry attracted the attention of the Indian Tariff 
Board (1927) which recommended that steps should be taken to reduce 
it. The disparity is nearly as great in Ahmedabad and greater in 
Sholapur as will be seen from the following comparative figmes of the 
average daily earnings of single siders and two-loom weavers in the 
three principal centres of the industry in the Province : 

Single Side Ring Spinner. Two -Loom Weaver. 



lOS 



:AfflTTOl OB’ XABOTO^ ' 

Standardization of wages, we need hardly emphasize, can he introduced 
with success only if labour co-operates. Any scheme of standardization 
acceptable to the owners will involve the bringing down of the wage 
rates in some units which pay more than others and in »some occupations 
where the earnings are comparatively high. There is naturally opposi- 
tion on the part of labour to any attempt at levelling down wages. 
Eepresentatives of labour who gave evidence before us agreed, however, 
that they could deal with the opposition provided the imits and the 
occupations afiected were small in number and the cuts proposed were 
merely for the piupose of adjusting wage levels and reducing flagrant 
disparities. Although in Ahmedabad, according to statements made in 
evidence, the weavers' standardization scheme involved, on a rough 
calculation, reduction of wages in one-thiid of the number of mills, increase 
in another one-third and stabilization in the rest, it was implemented 
without difficulty because the representatives of labour were actively 
associated at all stages of the discussions and they could, therefore, 
appreciate the implications of the proposals. The scheme was thus 
a product as much of the efforts of the Textile Labour Association as of 
those of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. In the other centres 
of the industry, on account of the lack of contact between the 
representatives of labour and of the employers and their associations, the 
former are naturally not in a position to formulate schemes of their 
own — ^though we may add that the representatives of the Amalner and 
the Dhulia unions, in response to our request, took the trouble of framing 
a detailed list of standard wage rates in modification of the scheme 
prepared by the employers. Similar alternative proposals were also 
prepared at our request by the representatives of labour in Bombay. 
Representatives of labour in Sholapur contented themselves with 
offering criticism of the scheme drawn up by the representatives of the 
mills in Sholapur. Valuable as these criticisms were, the representatives 
of labour from all these centres stressed the difficulty they experienced 
in making constructive suggestions in view of their lack of touch with 


the standardization scheme considered by the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee, a cut of 7| per cent, was proposed in the wages of weavers 
with the intention, it was represented, of securing this object. The 
Committee, however, recommended that the proposal be dropped wnth 
a view to securing the co-operation of labour in the introduction 
of standardization. In the scheme submitted to us by the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, it -was proposed to raise the earnings of the 
two-loom weavers slightly above the level of the vrages obtaining in 
1937 and to stabilize those of the single siders. The disparity instead of 
being reduced would thus be somewhat widened. For Sholapiii*, the 
proposal, however, “was to bring down the earnings of two-loom weavers 
to belo\v the 1937 level and to leave tliose of single siders at about the 
same level. While -we agree that advantage should be taken of the 
adoption of schemes of standardization to reduce disparities, we are of 
opinion that that end should be achieved not by effecting cuts in the rates 
for any occupation but by a process of levelling up when the standard 
lists are framed. 


tli(j eiii])loycrs and the abBence of any detailed hiiowiedge of tlic internal 
working of the niillB. No access to the nh I is is allowed to representatives 
of the workers’ organizations in these centres, niueh less anyjttcilities ior 
study and investigation. Mr. S. A. Dange, repireseiiting the Bombay 
Provincial Trade Union Congress, for example, admitted that liis 
knowledge of the technique of production and of niacliiiiery was ten years 
old. This lack of knowledge imposes a., liandicap in tlie consideration 
of schemes oE standardization ; luicl, in our opinion, it is essential that 
Inforc suclx schemes are drawn np or revised in future proper taoiiities 
should be granted bj?* employers’ organizations to representatives ot 
trade union organizations to study the macliinery in use and the 
methods o£ working in vogue. 

HOEMAL BASIC RATE. 

The main criticism of aU the three schemes for Bomliay, Slioiapur 
and Khandesli by the representatives of labour xvas that they involved 
xvage cuts in almost all the occupations and that no scheme of 
standardization wdiich led to general wage cuts wmuld be acceptable to 
labour. Standardization is usually adopted on a, basis that does not 
involve any sulxstantial addition to the wage bill and stabilizes the 
aggix^gatc wage cost at the prevailing figures. Tlie cuts that wxu’e 
proposed xvere ;j ustified by the employers and their organizations mainly 
on the groxiud that standardization of wmges should be for normal times 
and for normal conditions of trade. The period that the employers 
selected for the piirpose as being normal was the year 1937, that is, 
subsequent to the time w^hen wage cuts had l.)een effected in all the centres 
of the industry in view of the depression throiigli wTiicli, the industry 
passed after 1932. The wage position was examined by us at the end of 
the year 1937 and formed the subject matter of our Interim Eeport 
issued in February 1938. In the opinion of the representatives of the 
eni])loyers the recommendations made by us did not apply to a normal 
period, and the increases in wages recommended by us were, therefore, 
treated by them as temporary increments. As the favourable condi- 
tions of the trade which, ill their view, had led us to recommend the 
increases had ceased to exist, the increases should, according to them, 
not 1)0 taken into account when the xvages were being standardized. 
Stabilization should take place, they insisted, more or less on the basis 
of the wage level obtaining in normal times. Of the three periods 
192b34., 1 934-37 and 1938-39, they selected the middle one as the normal 
period, although actually it was a period 'when the level of wviges liad 
to be depressed owing to the deterioration that Ixad taken place in the 
condition of the industry. The representatives of labour did not agree 
that the increases granted in 1938 in accordance with our Interim Report 
were intended to serve as temporary increments or boimses. The 
increases, tliey urged, rej)resent€d merely a partial restoration of the cuts 
made during 1933-34, and should, therefore, have been taken as con- 
stituting permanent additions to the wages which, could not be withdrawn 
at the discretion of the employers. Discussion about standardization 
should proceed, they contei^ed, on the basis of the present level of w^ages. 
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It is necessmy for tlie purpose of clarifying the issue to refer to tlic views 
sot fortli ill our Interim Report : 

We consider tliat the general recovery and the recovery in 
textiles are not temporary as they are based on trends which arc 
visible in almost ail aspects of economic activity in most countries 
of tbe world. . . . The improvement of the last year and of 

the current year due to trade recovery we do not jiropose to 
entrench upon for an increase in w'ages. For this j^ar it is only 
the surplus resulting from the fall in the price of cotton upon which 
wo would draw. In order, further, that the industry may have time 
to adjust itself to the proposed increase in the aniraal wagi's bill 
and that the additional burden maj^ be met without diflioiilty in the 
subsequent years as well, we suggest an inerea.se not to the extent 
of the entire but of lialf tbe amount of tbe siu'plus. The increase 
in the total annual wages bill would thus amount to a sura which the 
industry could find for a period of two yeai's from this year’s special 
profits due to the fall in the price of cotton. . . . 

“ Finally, it may be made clear that while we have caksulated the 
proposed increase in wages on the basis of an estunatc of the special 
profit that the industry is likely to receive as a result of the fall in 
the price of cotton, the ground on which we feel justified in recom- 
mending auy increase in wages is the cumulative eficct of a general 
improvement in the condition of the industry. A widening of the 
margin as a result of a fall in the price of cotton may come about 
even during years of depression. It would then be regarded merely 
as a windfall and if the workers claimed and obtained any share in 
such a windfall that would be of a temporary nature. The jirofit 
due to the fall in the price of cotton today is also a partial windfall 
but it accrues dm'iiig years of good trading profit. Even at margins 
ruling during 1937, all mills, whose financial structoe or teclmical 
equipment were not essentially unsound, should have earned 
■ .substantial profits. It is this hottermeut— the result of a general 
trade recovery which wc consider should normally last fox some time 
—that is the true basis of our recommendations. It was possible 
to obtain only for Bombay complete and comparable figures of 
financial results for a period so recent as the first half of the year 


Tb-ose extracts make it clear that the increases wo reconimended^were 
intended by us to be an integral part of the wages and were, in no 
sense, to bo looked upon as temporary iiicrenieiits or bonuses intended 
to meet a special situation. Demands for the restoration of the outs 
that had been made in the principal centres of the industry in the 
of the post-war depression had been put forward by labour in 1937. 
Our terms of reference did not require us to examine these demands. 
But we held from our review of the position of the industry, that the 
depression whicli was adduced as the principal justification for the 
wage cuts had lifted and that the capacity of the industry to earn 
profits was distinctly better than when the cuts were imposed. 
According to us, out of the substantial betterment that had 
accrued, the industry could meet additional charges of a reasonable 
magnitude for the raising of the wage level. To ignore these increases 
and to seek to stabilize wages on the basis of the level prevailing in 
1937 will, therefore, in our opinion, be tantamount to enforcing wage 
cuts which were partially restored in 1938. 

SCALE OF MINIMUM PAYMENTS. 

The next important point of divergence of views was with regard to 
the lowest paid categories of employees in the difierent centres. 
In the course of their evidence before us, representatives of labour 
everywliere demanded the fixing of a minimum wage in the industry, 
which was put down by the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress 
at Es. 35 and by the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, at Es. 30. 
This demand has been dealt with by us in an earlier chapter, but it is 
referred to here because the representatives of labour in Bombay, 
Sholapur and Khandesh objected to the schemes inaBinuch as, in framing 
these, the employers took no cognizance of this demand. In order to 
facilitate the introduction of standardization, they proposed, without 
prejudice to their original demand for a minimum wage, certain figures 
below which, according to them, no worker in apprentice or unskilled 
occupations should be remunerated, and a similar hut somewhat higher 
figure below which the wages of semi-skilled workers or workers engaged 
on heavy labour or in occupations deleterious to their health should 
not fall. Tliese figures were put down by the representatives of the 
Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress at Es, 25 and Rs. 30, 
respectively, for Bombay. The representatives of labour in Sholapur 
and Khandesh similarly proposed corresponding limits of Rs. 20 and 
Rs. 25. For lack of data, the representatives of labour did not find 
themselves in a position to estimate the effect of these proposals on- 
the total wage bill, but the consequent increase, in their opinion, would 
not be beyond the capacity of the industry to pay. That there should 
be a distinction in the scales of payment for workers in apprentice 
occupations, for unskilled workers, for workers engaged on heavy labour 
or in occupations involving special risk to health, for semi-skiiled"workers 
and for skilled workers is a matter about which there appears to be 
general agreement. The apprentice occupations intended for new 
recruits provide stepping-stones to employment in semi-skilled or skilled 



occupations and the scale of initial remuneration may thus l)c somewliat 
lower. The difference hetweeii the normal output of wmrk of all except 
the semi-skilled and skilled workers, in the opinion of tlie representatives 
of labour in Bombay, was small and difficult of assessment ; and hence 
their proposal that there should be only two flat rates for these groups 
of workers. It is only for the semi-skilled and skilled workers that 
these differences in output of work can be properly measured and 
suitably remunerated. The acceptance of this point of view would 
have resulted in the elimination of tlin- differentials betw(M}n one 
occupation and another falling within the proposed scales of Es. 25 
and Rs. 30 for Bombay. The difirrrentials are justified by tin' t':in])loyers 
as being deteriiiiiied by considerations of output of -work, but varying 
as they do from centre to centre and occasionally even in a centre, 
it is not possible to accept them as having neeessarii]-’' a scientific 
basis. 

EXAMIIATIOl OF MIluLOWIElS’ SCHEMES. 

The general framework of the scheme formulated by tlie Millowners® 
Association, Bombay, was acceptable to the representatives of labour 
as it conformed to the structure of the scheme agreed to b}" labour during 
the deliberations of the Bombay Strike Jiln(|iiiry Committee. There 
were certain departures from the principles adopted in 1929, but these 
were not fimdaiiiental. For instance, the basis of the rates for reeling 
was not the same as in the scheme oJE 1 929. But the iiew basis of the 
number of doffs instead of hanks was not objected to by labour provided 
there was an agreement about the basic rates. There wms also 
a departure in the proposals for the frame department, for in the scheme 
of the Association there was no schedule of rates recommended in view, 
it was explained, of the conditions of flux through which this department 
was passing. There were standard earnings prescribed ; and Mr. Dange 
agreed to the proposal to standardiz:e merely the earnings in this depart- 
ment provided the basis of rates to be adopted could be subjected to 
examination by the representatives of labour. He proposed, however, 
that the differentials in the wages of slubbing, inter and roving tentmrs 
should remain the same as recommended by the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee. There were two main points of difference between the 
standardized rates for ring spinning proposed in Bombay and Sholapur 
and the rates in the Miilowners^ Association s schedule for time workers 
or in the scheme approved by the Bombay Strike Enquiiy Committee. 
The first was that the distinction between remuneration for spinning 
on warp frames and weft frames wvas done away with ; the second that 
in place of the distinction made between single side and double side 
spinning, there was a single gradation list based on the number of 
smndles to be looked after.' The effect of the gradation, it was explained, 
would be similar to that of the percentage addition granted for double 
side working, but the method of gradation adopted, it was claimed, was 
more satisfactory. Mr. Dange asked_ for a restoration of^ the existing 
distinction between the wage rates for warp and weft siders. In. Ins 
scheme of gradation, Mr. Dange adhered to the percentage additions 
allowed for double side working. The increase suggested by him lor 


doiiHe side working was 45 per cent, in place of tie 33|- per cent, 
provided for in the Millovniers’ scheme. The standardization ])roposals 
lor ling spinners in Sholapur were modelled on those of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay. The representatives of labour in Sholapui', 
however, objected to an attempt being made to enforce rationalization 
m the occupation in an indirect manner by fixing unduly low wages 
f 01 ^ders working on. frames with a small number of spindles. 
For Khandesh no scheme of gradation on the basis of spindles was 
proposed and there Were fiat rates for single side spinners, irrespective of 
the number of spindles worked. There was, however, a distinction 
made between remuneration for warp and weft spinning. 

A. schedule of standard rates for winding was agreed to before the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, but in the proposals for Bombay 
no such schedule was drawn up and the scheme provided merely for 
standardized earnings for 26 days of full work of 9 hours per day for 
efficient winders. It was not possible, according to the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, to prescribe standard rates on account of 
variations in the speeds, allocation of spindles per winder and the length 
of the yarn on bobbins. The schemes for Sholapur and Khandesh 
contained tables for standard rates for winders, and Mi-. Stones in Iiis 
evidence before us furnished us with tables of standard rates that were 
m operation in his group of mills. The representatives of labour in 
Bombay agreed that they would not insist on the framing of a schedule 
of standard rates for winding if the monthly earnings could be 
standardized at the figure of Es. 25 as proposed by them, and if the 
structure of the piece-work rates that would he recommended by the 
Millowners Association, Bombay, to the various mills was subject 
lO then sc.rutiiiy. A forinidable difficulty' in the way of staiKla.rdi;?ino‘ 
the enrnmgs of winders is that of dividing the work among the women 
on the musters. The average earnings in this occupation were low, 
it was asserted by representatives of the employers, because there was 
always an excess of women employed and the excess was particularly 
large during certain seasons of the year. The problem of the permanent 
excess has so far not been solved in most mills. The winders on the 
muster rolls, it was said, did not wish the existing arrangements to he 
disturbed but agreed to continue with a smaller volume of work so that 
employment could be foimd for all of them. The representatives of the 
employers urged that any attempt at providing a full dav’s work such 
as would ensure a reasonably high wage being earned led to 
unpleasantness if not to disputes, and standardization of rates on 
0/11 occBptoble basis was, hciicej difficult of achicvGUiciit. 

There remains the question of the weaver’s wage, the standardization 
ot which has always presented manifold difficulties because of the 
numerous factors that have to be taken into consideration in assessing 
the value of the production tpned out and the volume of labour put in'’ 

In this connection, the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad in its 
memorandum observes : “ The dangerous propensities of the lack of 
standard can he visualized from the fact .that 50 thousand looms of 
fOKes from 28s to 72s are manufaetpring hupdreds of sorts of plaffi 




and fancy wifli grey anxl coloured yarn fnrtlier complicated by tlie use 
of different counts of yarn. , Eacli new sort with varying textnre would 
require eiitirely !ie,w rates for the jnirpose of caiculating wages. Different 
mills have diflnrent rates ior similar “sorts and even different metliods 
of calculation. 'We ho,vc foiiiul that in fixing rates, the employers 
rarely took into consideration eitlun tlie specification of the cloth, skill 
recpiired or the strain involved in the process of weaving. The only 
tconsideration which -weighed with them -was horv best to give lowest 
rates. The above mojitioned conditions brought about the chaos 
followed by industrial distiir])ane(\s which were unparalleled during 
the last seven ■}v*ars.’^ Tlie standard ].)ri(H‘ list in Lam^ashire serves as 
a model for sclienies oi; standardization, luii. as conditions of production 
and eniph>}inent are different in Imlia, that list cannot be suitably 
adapt(‘d to Ijtdiaii r(‘(|Tnnmif‘ni.s \vitlu)nt further investigation and 
calculation. Tlie preliminary process of investigation and calculation 
was first gone througli l>y the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, by 
itself and subsequently in collaboration witli representatives of labour 
before an agreed scluone -was submitted for the approval of the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee. The standaKHzation of weavers’^ 
wages was achieved by a similar process in Ahmeda1>ad in 1938. The 
scheme adopted in Ahniedal)ad diifet's from that agret'd upon in Bombay 
in 1929. The main difference is that payment in the 1929-30 scheme 
was to be on the basis of a standard rate in terms of pies per square yard 
while the basis of the Alimedabad scheme is payment for weaving 
plain grey cloth ten Vcinls in le-ngth on a 44 inches loom at ten picks in 
a quarter o£ an inch. ‘The Alillownej's' Association, Bombay, accepted 
the basic standard adopted in Alnnedaliad. "We -would observe that 
on the whole tlie scheme for weavers’ j'ates proposed by the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, was sound. Tlie representatives of labour were 
willing to accept it p;rc)visionaUy, but urged that its effect should be 
xvatched jointly by them aiid the Millowners’ AsKSOciation for a period 
of thiee montlis. Botli the parties, it was suggested, should compare 
the earnings under the proposed scheme with those on the existing basis. 
Each mill, it was {urther mggested, should keep a full record of the 
wages that w'Oiild be payable in <3ase tlie sclieme was brought into foiye, 
and while doing this, payment miglit continue to be made on the existing 
basis. At the end of the period, tlie two parties might suggest, after 
consultation, suitable improvements and modifications in the light of 
the experience gaintHl. To this proposal the representatives of the 
Millowners’ xVssociation demurred on the ground that it would be 
tantamount to a postponement of the standardization of weaving rates 
which the Association looked upon as one of the essential features of 
its scheme. Such postponement, in its opinion, \Yas undesirable, 
especially as there was no prospect of a final settlement of the question 
at the end of the three months. 

The ivqrresentatives of the mills in Sholapur accepted the standardized 
scheme of weaving rates proposed for Bombay in its entirety, but 
desired that the basic rates should be lower by 10 per cent. These 
rates on tlie average speed and efficiency in Sholapur would yield, they 


estimated, a montMy wage of Es. 31-8-0 to a two-loom weaver. In 1937 

of a two-loom weaver in Stolapur was sligMy 

fSf 1 of tte increases granted in 1938, there would be 

a fuithei cut as the proposed scheme provided for the basic rates bein<^ 

I ^oui foimd themselves unable to agree to the proposed basis of 
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einfnfS^S^o? ® minimum monthly 
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in the rates fixed m their scheme, they too would raise their ^hedule of 
rates by a corresponding percentage. schedule of 

The scheme for Khandesh was not as elaborate as that adopted in 
1^3!“ ” ff Bombay. The weaver’s wage was feed 

^ p • . 8 per loom per day plus a 30 per cent, dear food allowance 

Allowances were proposed for seven types of cloth. On this basis the 

at Ks._ 13-l^-0 per month. The representatives of labour in Khandesh 
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VIEWS OF ASSOCIATE MEMBERS REGARDING BASIS OF STANDARDIZATION. 

It will be clear from what we have said far- i-n„+ +t. « t , 

the proposals of the ^lowners and the demands of labom regai^g 
the standardization of wages was very wide and that we were^unawf 
to find any means by which it could be brido-pd nr ni- i ™able 

From our discus,sions with both ALXXTX ! rX 
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Mr. bakarlal ,Ba]a1)]iiu dul not indicate any particular level of wages, 
whicli, in his opinion, bIiouIcI be considered as basic. He insisted, 
however, that iJie scjheme of standardisation should be uniform for 
all centres in the Province and should be applied simultaneously to all 
of them. The structure of tlie scheme, according to him, would be 
identical for all centres and differences in the level of rates would 
be allowed only on the score of differences in the cost of living and in 
the natural advantages enjoyed by the centres. He was of opinion that 
differentiation in rates between centre and centre should not be allowed 
on the ground of variations in capacity to pay and that if the capacity 
of the industry to pay in a centre was influenced by factors other than 
tlie natural advantages or disadvantages pertaining to the industry 
ill tliat centre, no weiglit should be attached to these other factors. 
By natural advantages, Mr. Sakarlal meant economies arising out of 
factors such as proximity to sources for the supply of raw materials 
or to markets, advantageous freight rates, etc. We should, according 
to him, inquire into all relative advantages or disabilities of this 
character and should arrive for each centre at a total estimate 

of the differentiation from the standard rates. Mr. Khedgikar 

advised, iis to base our scheme of standardization for Bombay 
on the existing rates at Ahmedabad including the increment 

granted in 1938. For Sholapur, Khandesh and the Karnatak he was 
of opinion that the wages should be fixed at the standard rates for 
Bombay minus 10 per cent. He desired, however, to make one 

exception to tlie uniform application, of the scheme of standardized 
wages to all centres of the industry. The exception was in respect 
of the wages to be paid to 'weavers at Sholapur. It has been pointed 
out that the difference between the earnings of weavers and those of 
other classes of workers is much greater at Sholapur than, for example, 
at Bombay or Ahmedabad. The application of a uniform scale of wage 
rates to all centres would ordinarily involve a drastic cut in the earnings 
of weavers in Sholapur. Mr. Khedgikar was of opinion that this should 
be avoided. In order to achieve this, he recommended treating Sholapur 
weavers as a class by themselves and basing their rates on present 
average earnings, plus the increase granted in 1938 and a 30 per cent, 
grain allowance. Mi*. Khandubhai Desai held that the level of 
standardized wages in Bombay should be the same as the existing level 
in Ahmedabad including the 1938 increment. He suggested the division 
of mills outside Bombay and Ahmedabad into two broad classes : 
(i) mills in Gujerat, and (ii) mills in Sholapur, Khandesh, the Karnatak 
and elsewhere. He felt that, in view of the fact that wages especially 
in the latter group were very low as compared with those in Ahmedabad 
or Bombay, it would not be possible to standardize the wage rates for 
the rest of the Province at a level having a fixed relation to that in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. He, therefore, suggested that the scheme of 
standardized wages for each of the two groups should be formulated by 
fixing the wage rate for each occupation in a group at the highest rate 
that was at present paid by any mill in that group. We have indicated 
in brief the advice given to us by the four Associate Members in respect 
M Bk R 40—^ 
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of tlic basis of standardization in order to show tbe- variety of possible 
approaches to the subject. 

pFivrA KD ¥OB A SCHEME OF STANDARDIZATIOH FOR BOMBAY. 

While the recommendations to be made regarding standardization 
of wages in the Province were still under consideration, we received 
a letter from the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, asking us to make 
our recommendations in the matter of standard levels of wages for 
Bombay and to submit them to Government m advance of other portions 
of our Report. We referred this letter inamediately to Goveinment 
and received a communication to the effect that Government desired 
that the scheme regarding standardization of wages and musters snonld 
be submitted as soon as possible and m advance of the final Report. 

In view of the communication from Government, we hastened to 
complete the details of the scheme of standardization for Bombay 
and forwarded it to the Associate Members for their commeiit.s on the 
16th December 1939. In order to save time, we met them on the 22nd 
December 1939 and recorded their views on the scheme prepared by us. 
After considering these views, we sent our final scheme and lecommend- 
atioiis to Government on the 23rd December 1939. We reproduce this 
scheme of standardization at the end of tins chapter. 

It was not possible for ns to present with the scheme a complete 
explanatory memorandum and we had to content ourselves with a series 
of brief notes on its salient features. We deal here with the underlying 
principles of our scheme and the various issues raised by it in greater 
detail. 

COMPONENTS OP A SCHEME FOB STANDARDIZATION. 

It should be noted that a scheme for the standardization of wage rates 
such as that prepared by us for the Bombay cotton textile industry is 
composed of two separate elements. One is what may be called the 
structure of the scheme. This consists chiefly of the classified and 
graded list of various occupations, and, in addition, for piece workers, 
the methods and measures of calculating earnings. The other part 
of the scheme consists of the rates put against individual occupations. 
For time workers the rates represent the wages to be paid for work put 
in for standard periods of time and for piece workers they are expressed 
as the money payments for standard tasks or pieces of work. The 
determination of the rates involves decisions of two different kinds : 
firstly, that regarding the general level of wage payments to workers in 
the industry and the total wage bill of the industry ; .secontlly, that 
regarding differences in payments from occupation to occupation, 
that is, regarding the position of each individual occupation in the 
graded list of occupations in the industry. It should further be noted 
that when a standardization scheme is accepted and put into 
operation its structure and scheme of differentials tend to remain 
comparatively fixed, but the general level of rates is dependent upon 
circumstances and is always liable to adjustment from time to time by 
mutual agreement. The importance of the former, therefore, is of 

A oorrespondenee on tho subject is reproduced in Appendix VIII at pages 60fi 
and 607 of this Report. 
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a permanent oliaract.(n‘, whiln tlie level of rates is essentially temporary. 
In all places and occiipa.tions wli(m> standardized wage rates have been 
in operation for a long time it will be found that the level of rates has 
f ^ been changed as occasions arose usually by means of a percentage 

addition to or deduction from the entire scheme of rates. We expect# 
that this method will also be followed if a scheme of standardized wage 
j rates is adopted, by the cotton textile industry in Bombay. 

^ , Before we go on to explain in detail the scheme prepared by us, we 

indicate tlie extent to which it has been possible for us to utilize the 
, results of efforts made in the same direction in the past. Tlie scheme 

approved by the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and the detailed 
occupational classification undertaken by the Labour OflSce, as 
a preliminary to its wage census, have both l.)een of the utmost help to 
us in determining the classification of the numerically important 
categories of workers. The scheme approved by the Bombay Strike 
Enquiry Conmiittee givers a clear indication of tlie differentials * between 
occupation and occupation obtaining in Bombay a decade ago and 
broadly accepted as fair by both the parties at that time. The results 
of the wage census conducted by the Labour Office in 1934 and the 
; special sample inquiry carried out by that office in 1937 indicated both 

4 1 ^ general levels and the scheme of gradation of earnings at the 

I respective dates. The scheme approved by the Bombay Strike Enquiry 

,| Committee and the comments embodied in the report of that Committee 

I further proved valuable in a consideration of the structure of the scheme 

'I of standardization. As we note below, the scheme of weaving rates 

# i adoptiid at Ahmedabad was also useful in determining the piece- 

* rate structure for weavers. The minimum wage schedule of the 

! Millowiiers’ Association, Bombay, and the report of the special 

c sub-committee on rationalization appointed by the Association in 1934 

w^ere also important as guides in our deliberations. 

I 

I BEMKITIOK OF NORMAL TIMES. 

1 The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, contended that the rates put 

down in a scheme for standardization of wages should be those 
appropriate for normal times. It stated that this was the level aimed 
at in the proposals put forward by it. That the standard rates should 
be those suitable for normal times was a proposition which was also 
acceptable to representatives of labour. There was, however, a wide 
i difference in the views of the two sides regarding the normal. There are, 

in our opinion, many obvious difficulties in trying to define normal 
times or ascertain a normal period. The term normal may have reference 
to a variety of factors such as the price level or the state of industry 
or trade conditions. If we examine the period of the last two decades, 
it records wide fluctuations in general prices, in the prices of cotton and 
cloth and in the workers' cost of living. The state of the industry and 
business conditions similarly show large variations ; the limits or the 
times of these variations do not, again, necessarily coincide in the 
different centres in the Province. It is, therefore, extremely difficult 
to choose a particular period and say tlhat it represents normal times, 
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Fixrtlier, even if we were able to call a particular period normal, this 
would help us in our decisions only if we could assume that wages 
obtaining clm'ing that period were also placed at a level which was 
appropriate for it. We must find not only a normal period but also the 
wage level suited to the normal period, because the mere fact that 
a certain wage level ruled during a period that was, judged by prices 
or the state of the industry, normal could not make it normal. In the 
face of these considerations any attempt at a theoretical or historical 
search for the normal must prove futile. We, therefore, approached 
this question from a different angle and based our recommendations on 
what appeared to us to be reasonable and fair, looking to prevailing 
economic conditions, that is, the economic conditions on the eve of 
the war. ^ During the last twenty years the wages in the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay stood broadly at three different levels. Wages 
ro.se. rapidty during the period 1917-21. They were stabilized towards 
the beginning of 1921 and the level then reached was generally 
maintained till the year 1933. Cuts were effected by all mills in the 
wages in all occupations during the period 1933-34 and a new level was 
attained towards the end of 1934. An attempt to indicate the extent 
of the difference between these two levels has been made by us in 
Chapter III of our Interim Report. The wages paid towards the end of 
1934 remained substantially xmchanged till February 1938 when, as 
a result of the acceptance of the recommendations made by us in that 
Report, they were raised in given proportions for different categories, 
by earnings, of workers. The level of wages ruling on the eve of the war 
was the same as that in March 1938. The level of wages attained in 
1921 ruled for the larger part of the last two decades and the cuts made 
in 1933-34 were avowedly effected in order to adjxxst that level to times 
of a severe depression. 

BASIS OP MILLOWNERS’ PROPOSALS. 

Even a cxxrsory examination of the proposals pxxt forward by the 
Millowners’ Association shows that tliey constituted an attempt to 
stpdardize wages at the level reached dxxring the depression. The 
minimum wage schedule of the Association adopted in 1934 represented 
a level below which, on the evidence of the Association itself, it would 
be unfair to pay a worker even in bad times. Yet a comparison of the 
rates proposed by the Association in its scheme of standardization for 
workers covered by the minimum schedule showed little difference 
between the two sets of wage rates. In some cases the standardization 
scheme attempted actually to reduce the level accepted by the 
Association as the minimxim in 1934. This was, for example, the case 
with a number of categories of double side ring spinners. In the 
circumstances it was obviously impossible for us to accept the contention 
of the Millowners’ Association that their proposals represented a level 
suitable for normal times. We could not possibly believe that a level 
for normal times could be almost the same as that laid down by the 
millowners themselves as the minimum in times of an acute depression 
after the complete collapse of a general strike. If we considered 



wmi- WM? leviM 01 wages emoodied m the miiiiuiimi Hehedule oi nm 
represcEted a level that could be l)ome by tlie industry in a pc'riod of 
bad trade—aiid there is nothing to support a contrary position— then 
a level of wages for normal times must necessarily sliow some advance 
on the position of the miiiimiim. Our Interim Eeport contains 
an examination of the advance made by the industry towards recovery 
and the wage level suited to it. In that Report we indicated tliat in 

1937 two types of betterment were discernible in the position of the 
cotton textile industry : one was due to the ordinary rc^covery of trade 
from a specially low level previously attained and the other to cu^rtain 
abnormal features of the situation, chief among tinun lalng the fall 
in the price of cotton. While we attempted to measurt^ I'xtent 
of the betterment due to both these sets of factors, the incimnent in 
wages suggested by us was deliberately put at levds suited to times 
of normal trade. We have already indicated, with the help of a few 
extracts from the Interim Report, the nature of iiie r<*conimendations 
made by us. The level of wages reached after adding the increments 
to the 1934 wage level cannot be said to represent a levid appropriate 
for abnormal times, that is, times of special prosjxuity. This is 
indirectly proved by the fact that the movement to-wards increased 
production of goods by mills, which became marked towards the 
begimiing of 1937, was not checked by the increase iji, the wage bill in 

1938 but continued progressively for almost a year after the grant of 
the increases. 

THE BASIS OF OOB PBOFOSAUS. 

In the light of these considerations we held that the existing level 
of wages was, at the level of the cost of living ruling in August 
1939, suitable for times of normal trade. If either tJie cost of 
living or the condition of the industry changed markedly in any 
direction, it would be open to any side to claim and obtain 
a percentage change in the rates laid down, in the standard list. 
In the absence of any changes in conditions no caKse could be made 
out for fixing the standard rates at a level difterent from the 
existing one. It is, in addition, obvious that there e,re considerable 
diifieulties in attempting standardization at other levels, especially 
those lower than the current. The effort at standardization presumes 
the existence of variations in the emrent rates of payment from unit 
to unit. A standardized rate, while raising tlie level in units where it is 
specially low, will necessarily mean a reduction in the earnings of workers 
in units where the level rules above the average. It may be possible 
to persuade these workers to accept a reduction in earnings lor tlie 
sake of benefiting the low-paid section and for attaining a permanently 
desirable end. It would be very difficult, however, to persuade the mass of 
workers in normal times to accept a scheme of standardization which 
involves a general lowering of the le vel of wages. In such circumstances 
very few would profit from standardization, while a majority would lose 
and workers would then rather not have standardized rat<‘s^ at all. 
We are of opinion that the demand for any material reduction or increase 
in the wage bill must be considered by itself as a separate issue and not 




as a part; of a scliejue for standardization. If a wage reduotiou is 
incorporated in a standardization proposal, this may well result in 
creating a permanent prejudice against standardization in the minds of 
workers and make them always suspicious of such proposals. 

PLEA FOR A UNIFORM WAGE LEVEE IN PROVINCE. 

We had next to consider whether it was necessary to corrchd e the 
level of standardized wages in Bombay to that in other centres or 
any particular centre in the Province. Three of our Assooiate 
Members supported the view that the level of wages in Bombay should 
be the same as that in Ahmedabad. The Ahmedabad MilloNAiicrs’ 
Association made a number of representations to us to the effect that 
the level of wages in Ahmedabad was much higher than in Bombay 
and that we should inquire into the extent of tliis disparity. Their 
statements were controverted on a number of points by the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, and by Mr. Saklatvala. The main contentions 
of the Bombay Millowners were : firstly, that the average quality of the 
products in Ahmedabad being superior to that in Bombay the figures 
of earnings gave a misleading idea as to the extent of the dift’erenee in 
the rate of payments ; and secondly, that the labour costs per 
1,000 spindles or per 100 looms were not higher in Alimedabad than 
in Bombay. In Chapter II we have set out the results of the sample- 
wage census conducted by the Labour Office in 1937. We held that it 
would serve no useful purpose if we went beyond the facts then collected 
and conducted an inquiry into the merits of the case as put forward by 
the two Associations. An inquiry of this character would have 
necessarily involved a detailed examination of the cost structui'e in each 
centre. Besides the expenditure of time and energy that it would have 
necessitated, such an examination would not have yielded any results 
of special significance from the point of view of our terms of reference. 
We did not think it necessary to examine, this question in detail also 
because we held that the time had not yet come when it was possible 
to have a uniform level of wages in the industry tlrroughout the Province. 
The Province consists of different regions in which the conditions of the 
®iippty of and demand for labour are markedly divergent. In the large 
majority of centres collective bargaining is non-existent and labour 
organizations are weak. No beginning has yet been made in the 
regulation of wages by the State. Not only are there differences in 
the levels of wage rates between region and region but the disparities 
in the payments made by the various units within a region are also 
considerable. In these circumstances an attempt to enforce a uniform 
level of wages—even when an allowance is made for the cost of living— 
would involve too numerous and too considerable changes in wage 
rates. An approach to uniformity, if it is ever achieved, must he 
through at least two previous stages. . These stages are : first, the 
imposition of a minimum wage level for a region which will considerably 
narrow the disparities within the region, and second, the standardization 
of wages for the region. In our opinion, the introduction in 1934 of 
the/: minimum wage schedule in Bombay paved the way for 
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staiidardizatioii in that cent-re. Tliis Kiandardizatioii nliould, lioWevor, 
be based ^ on conditions obtaining in a centre l>y itself and its 
consideration sliould not at tliis initial stage be complicated by 
attempting a definite correlation to an extraneous wage level. We may 
in this connection refer to tlie history of standardization in both the 
cotton and the coal industries in England. The extent of the imiformity 
that obtains today in Lancashire has been achieved by the gradual 
adoption, by various regions, of price lists evolved in important centres 
for particular occupations or departments. Conditions in Lancashire, 
it should moreover be remembered, are vastly less varied than in this 
Province and even so the extent of the uniformity achieved is 
not complete. In the coal industry, where the area covered is wider 
and the conditions more diversified, imiformity does not obtain either 
ill the rates or in the terms of agreement. A national agreement was 
operative in that industry only for the short period between 1921 and 
1926 ; the rule of separate district agreements has been revived since 
1926 and seems, at least at the present, destined to continue. 

0BFINITIONS OF DUTIES OF WORKEHS AND STANDARDIZATION OF MUSTERS. 

We have, in framing our scheme of standardization for Bombay, 
adopted broadly the basis of the existing level of wages in that centre. 
It may be noted that this was the procedure adopted by the Millowucrs’ 
Association, Bombay, in preparing the scheme of standardized rates 
of wages published by it in 1930 and that the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee advised the millowners against enforcing a cut in the weavers^ 
wage while introducing a scheme of standardization even though it held 
that prevailing circumstances justified such a cut. Our proposals 
have neither been put in the form adopted by the Association in 1930 
nor are they as detailed. The main difference between the two sets 
of proposals arises out of the fact that we have not been able either 
to define the duties of the different categories of workers or to indicate 
their comparative strength in each process or department as was done 
in the scheme of 1930. We were unable to do this because the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association, in their evidence before 
us, maintained that it was neither possible nor desirable to define the 
duties of workers nor to standardize musters. It was argued that it 
was undesirable to define the duties of w'orkers because such a definition 
could never be comprehensive enough to meet all conditions and 
contingencies and that it would, therefore, constantly give grounds for 
complaints on the part of workers. With regard to standardization 
of musters it was said that conditions of work differed widely from 
unit to unit and that further they were undergoing a rapid change in 
particular departments; in the circumstances,^ standardization of musters 
would lead to a rigidity which would prove harmful to the progress of the 
industry. While acknowledging that these arguments have some force, 
we consider that they are not such as to justify the view that an attempt 
at a definition of duties or the standardization of musters is impossible. 
It has to be emphasized that a precise definition of his duties is of the 
utmost importance from the point of view of the worker. In such 


a definition lies an obvious guarantee against extra demands being 
made of the worker or extra pressure exerted on him by his superiors. 
Definitions are also necessary for a proper implementing of the sclK'me 
of standardization. When a scheme names different categories of workers 
and indicates different rates of payments for them it necessarily assumes 
that the connotation of each of these categories is clearly understood. 
The millowners adduced no specific instances of the difficulties 
involved in framing definitions which could lead us to believe that 
an explicit statement of the duties of each category of workers was 
either not as possible today as it was in 1929 or that it was less desirable 
than when the Bombay Strffie Enquiry Committee presented its report. 
The standardization of musters is, no doubt, rvork of a more complicated 
character than the definition of duties. Variations in conditions of work 
and possibilities of changes in the detailed processes of mamifactiire 
may lead to special difficulties in this behalf. But these considerations 
cannot cover equally all departments in a mill. Departments in 
which changes are actually taking place may for the time being be left- 
out ; but this can be no reason for neglecting the work altogether. We 
would in this connection draw special attention to that class of piece 
workers whose output is influenced in a marked degree by the number 
of helpers. This is notably so with tenters in the frame department 
and weavers on the rationalized system. We are of opinion that tbe 
determination of the number of helpers, whenever they are given to piece 
workers in any department, is absolutely necessary and should be 
attempted, immediately a scheme of standardized wage rates is put 
into force. That the difficulties involved in this task are not insuperable 
is clearly shown by the specific recommendation regarding the 
complement of doffer boys which the special suh-committee of tlie 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, was itself able to frame in 1934. 
Lastly, we would point out that the contention that a definition of duties 
and standardization of musters will lead to a rigidity of conditions has 
little force since the passing of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938. The Act makes it impossible for the employer to change, without 
notice to workers, old practices which have the sanction of custom or 
usage or the number of permanent workers. With diveigent usages and 
customs in various mills the field for possible disputes would be very 
large. It will obviously be advantageous to both parties to have the 
duties of workers clearly defined and the musters standardized so that 
practice is made uniform from unit to unit and the investigation of 
complaints and the settlement of disputes is made easier. 

DETERMINATION OF PRESENT EARNINGS. 

In determining, for purposes of standardization, the present level 
of earnings in each occupation we have proceeded by ascertaining tlie 
average earnings revealed by the sample wage census of 1937 and adding 
thereto the increment appropriate to the category ot earnings in the 
schedule, incorporated in oilr Interim Eeport, in which the average fell. 
We are awam. tiiat where earnings are spread on cither side of the line 
dividing two categories of earnings in the schedule the average arrived 






afc by oui' iiietbod of (salculation may be different from and sometbues 
even a little lower than the average of actual earnings, indusive of the 
1938 increment. In the absence of detailed information regai’ding the 
freciuency distribution of actual earnings, the method followed by us 
was, however, the only possible one ; and the difference made by it in 
rcsidts is also negligible. The procedure adopted by us further asiiumes 
that there have been no changes in wage rates, apart from the 
1938 increment since 193'7. To our knowledge, this assumption is 
substantially correct. We have, of course, not put the wage rate in 
our scheme at the exact figure arrived at by the method described above, 
but have in most cases put it at the nearest higher eight anna or 
rupee figure. We see no justification for differences smaller than eight 
annas in the wage rate schedule for time workers and wc have taken 
advantage of this opportunity to eliminate to some extent the large 
number of small differentials that have grown up in the industry through 
coiu'se of time. 5|r. Dange’s proposals regarding differentials for the 
unskilled and semfskilled workers were of a radical character, but the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, were not in 
favour of doing away with the differentials in this manner. 

WAGES OF LOWEST PAID WOBKEHS. 

The reduction in the number of differentiated categories of wage rates 
was helped by the one departure we made from the rule of standardizing 
the wage at the average actual earnings obtaining today. This was in 
respect of the earnings of the categories of the lowest paid unskilled 
workers. The classes of workers affected are sweepers (male and female), 
doffer boys and creelers, coolies, pickers, carriers and the entirely 
unskilled workers in the process departments. We have, in Chapter IV, 
accepted the need for minimum wage regulation and Lave pointed 
out that the Trade Board, that we propose should be set up, would 
have to give special attention to the question of raising the wages of 
the lowest paid workers in the textile industry. The centre in which 
a scheme of standardization is in operation will be outside tlic purview 
of minimum wage regulation, and, once such a scheme is adopted, it will 
bo difficult to revise the wage rates for individual occupations. It was, 
therefore, necessary for us in respect of the lowest wage categories to 
take action of the type we expect the Trade Board to take and to 
recommend standardized wage rates accordingly. The lowest wage 
proposed by us is Es. 20 per montli for women sweepers. We have put 
doffers and creelers on an initial wage of Es. 22 per month m view of 
the fact that their occupations are considered as learners’ occupations. . 
We have, however, made special provision for persons who may remain 
in these occupations for long periods of time. The wages of men 
sweepers are put at Es. 24 per month, and those of coolies and other 
unskilled workers at Es. 25 per month. The increases m wage rates, 
which these figures represent are, no doubt, somewhat substantial so 
far as the particular classes of workers are concerned ; but they amount 
in tlm aggregate to a very small percentage of the total wage bill. 
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TREATMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENTIALS. 

Our propoxala regarding increases in tiu' lowest categories and our 
treatment of very small differentials have led to some departures from 
the existing scheme of occupational differentials. The effect has been, 
in the main, to narrow the differences between the lower paid and the 
higher paid classes of workers and to diminish the number of separate 
categories of wage rates. We have not attempted any other adjustments 
regardhig occupational gradations and liave, in general, adhered closely 
to existing levels of payments. There are, in the nature of things, no 
objective "tests which can determine the differences that should obtain 
in wage payments between any two occupations and ciu'rent practice 
must largely guide decisions in this matter. If detailed disenssious 
between representatives of millowuers and labom had taken place, 
they might have led to agreements or at least pointed the way to certain 
desirable changes. In the absence of such discussions and in the absence 
of a convincing case made out for any particular change, we have retained 
the differentials revealed by the 1937 census as modified by the graded 
schedule of the increments granted in 1938. We may illustrate our 
procedure further by reference to the particular case of the gradation of 
the standard average earnings of the different classes of frame tenters. 
These grades in the proposals of the Millovmers’ Association, Bombay, 
were much closer together than in the scheme approved by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee. Mr. Dange urged that tbe differences 
indicated in the 1930 scheme should be retained in our scheme of 
standardization. There had been a discussion of this question before 
the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee and the report of that Committee 
contains, together with the findings, the arguments put forward by both 
the sides. The representatives of the millowners urged before us that 
the conditions in the frame department had changed considerably 
during recent years and the strain involved in some classes of work was 
much less than before. Mr. Dange, while arguing in favour of the older 
scale of differentials, admitted that he was not acquhiuted with the 
changes that had ocem-red in this department in recent years. The 
millowners did not attempt to justify their specific proposals for the 
frame department as having been based on the results of a,ny special 
inquiry. We have, therefore, thought it proper not to disturb tbe 
mutual relationship existing today between tbe average wages of tbe 
different categories of workers in this department. 

We now proceed to comment particularly on those parts of the scheme 
of standardization which require such comment. We begin with our 
proposals for the class of doffers and creelers. 

CREELERS AND DOFFERS. 

In our scheme we have made a distinction between doffers and creelers 
engaged in tbe frame, the ring spinning, doubling, and warping 
departments and tbe other categories of workers whose earnings are on 
a low scale. The doffers and creelers are ordinarily looked upon as 
belonging to what may be termed apprentice occupations. Adolescents 
seek recruitment to mills in these occupations to learn to handle 
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macbin<‘ry and, aft(a' tlicy Lave put in a period of apprentieeskip, tliey 
arc considered eligible for more responsible work such as that of tenters 
in the frame department, tarwallas or siders in the ring spinning 
department, or warpers in the war^ping department. It has been urged 
that the w^ages of these workers are low in comparison because they are 
new'“ 0 omers to the industry and have to put in a period of apprentice- 
sliip. We see the force of this argument and have, therefore, fixed 
for these occupations an initial wage lower than that for the unskilled 
workers. However, we cannot ignore the fact that the number of 
vacancies among tenters, warpers, tarwallas and siders to which the 
creelers and doffers can aspire is limited and there is no assurance that 
the higher appointments will always be obtained by apprentice's after 
a certain number of years. Dofiers have often to wait for years before 
becoming siders and there are instances of doft’ers who have remained 
in that occupation for years together. The introduction of a system 
of gradation will meet this point and we, therefore, recommend that 
the following scale of increments be granted to doffers and creelers in 
the frame, ring spinning, doubling and warping, departments, provided 
they continue in the service of the same mill in the same occupation in 
which they were originally recruited : 

Re. 1 after completion of two years^ service ; 

Re. 1 additional after completion of three years’" service ; 

Re. 1 additional after completion of four years’ service. 

In further justification of our proposals we may refer to the common 
practice in other countries of bringing up the learners’ wage by fixed 
periodic increments to the standard wage. In the majority of these 
cases, the gradation is based on the worker’s age and the increment is 
related to it. In view of the fact that in our industries the learners are 
not necessarily juveniles, we have graded the increment in n'lation 
to the period of service. Tlic objective in both cases is the same ; it is 
that, the eniployer should not be left in a position to exploit the class 
of learners in order to depress the standard wage. 

RING SFIHMHG. 

Th) structure of the scheme of rates for siders prepared by us differ 
from that obtaining at present. The present basis is that contained in 
the schedule of consolidated minimum wage rates for time workers 
recommended for adoption by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
in July 1934. The wage rates for siders attending to two sides are on 
the basis of the scheme adopted by the Association in October 1934. 
The basis accepted by the employers and labour in the discussions 
before the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee was also the same. The 
framework of the scheme now recommended by us is on the lines of 
the proposals submitted to us by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 
This provides for the wage rate being graded upwards according to the 
number of spindles looked after by a sider and does away witli the 
distinction tlaat had grown up on the introduction of r'ationali^iation 
between single side and double side working. The basis of the number 







of vspindles alono luis boon accepted l)y m as more satisfactory tliao, 
the present one. Tiic Millomiers' Association proposed, in its 
s<*.h(‘nie, to do away with the existing dilferential between the wage 
rates for spiuiiing on warp and weft frames. Tlic representatives of 
the niillowjiers urged that there should theoreticahy be no additional 
strain involved in minding weft frames as compared with, minding warp 
frames, but they were not able to show that the additional strain did 
not exist in practice. We, therefore, sec no justification for abolishing 
tlic additional payment for minding weft frames that has always been 
made in this centre as well as in Ahmedabad. The present scale of 
additional remuneration is thirteen annas for single siders and Ee. 1-1-0 
for double siders. We have fixed the allowance at annas eight for weft 
frames containing 275 spindles or less and at Be. 1 for weft frames 
having 276 spindles and over. We have graded the rates for the different 
classes after an examination of figures relating to the number of spindles 
in the spinning frames in mills in Bombay and after a consideration of 
the figures of the minimum wages earned by siders on the frames with 
the most common frequency under the scheme of minimum wages now 
in operation. 

It is necessary at this stage to explain the difiereiice made by our 
recommendations in the existing relation between the wage of the single 
sider and the double sider. In the chapter on Rationalization we have 
explained our general attitude towards the extra payment that is or 
should be made to workers in order to induce them to mind more 
machines or to do more work. We have emphasized that it is hardly 
possible to determine the extent of this payment by any series of 
objective measurements and that the extra payment cannot necessarily 
be of the same proportion in all occupations. The extra strain involved 
on the worker, the extra cost incurred by the employer and the resulting 
economies are all relevant considerations in determining this proportion. 
These factors are bound to have different weights attached to them in 
the process of rationalizing the different processes and occupations. 
Further, the measurement of the pa}mient to the workers in rationalized 
occiipa-tions in terms of an extra percentage is necessary only for 
a transitional period and is suited to times when both types of working 
are concurrent. Conditions in this regard will differ * from centre to 
centre. Thus, while in this Province two-loom working is generally the 
standard practice, there are centres where the adoption of two looms 
per weaver may still be looked upon as rationalization. When the 
rationalized system of work becomes the predominant system, it would 
be wrong to calculate the wage of the rationalized worker in terms of 
a proportion on a given basic wage. The wage should then rather be 
directly calculated in relation to its place in the general scheme of 
occupational gradation. We are of opinion that this point has been 
reached in Bombay with regard to the working of double sides in ring 
spinning. At this centre the number of double siders is today somewhat 
greater than that of single siders and of the total number of ring spinning 
frames more than two-thirds are looked after by double siders. It has 
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further to be romemberec] tliat alUlie frames in mills in Boml>ay cainiot 
possibly 1)0 worked b}'' double sidei's. Though there is no agreement 
on the exact point, it is admitted in all quarters that below a given coiuit, 
a aider cannot mind two sides under existing conditions. The majority 
of the single siders in Bombay today mind" only one side not because 
they are incapable of minding or are unwilling to mind two sides hnt 
because the frames on wliicli they work spin counts so coarse that double 

" ' By implication the work of the 
Bombay is not really much easier than that of 
^ In these circumstances while determining the standard 
ring spinning we did not think it appropriate to start 


side -working becomes impossible 
average single sider in “ 
the double sider 
wage rates for 

by fixing the wage rate for the single sider but thought it proper to begin 
with the Avage of the double sider. We fixed the standard wage of the 
double sider, following our usual procedure, at about the level of his 
actual average earning today. For doing this, the information available 
to us was, unfortimately, not detailed enough. The 1937 sample wage 
inquiry recorded the information for the whole class of double siders 
and did not differentiate between them according to numbers of 
spindles minded. It thus yielded an average wage for the entire class 
of double siders and we had to determine the likely composition of this 
average in relation to the different sub-classes. We attempted this 
task in the light of information, specially called for, of the number 
of frames installed in mills in Bombay classified according to the number 
of spindles contained in them/^^ Our calculations could, of course, 
he only approximate in view of the fact that the information was not 
exhaustive and further that it was not possible to say that a given 
number of frames with a given number of spindles contained in them 
were worked on either the single or the double side system. Having 
fixed the wage of the double sider, we proceeded to determine what the 
single sider should get in relation to the earnings of the double sider 
and the unskilled worker and in view of what he earned today. The 
smaller difference in the percentage between the wage of the single 
sider and that of the double sider which we have fixed has been arrived 
at not by calculating how much more the double sider should get than 
the single sider but how much less the single sider should get than the 
double sider. Looking specially to the fact that in Bombay the single 
sider works mostly on frames spinning coarse counts, we do not think 
that the difference between the remuneration of 'these two classes of 
workers should be greater than that provided for by us. In this 
connection a point may well be raised whether in equity a special 
allowance is not called for in respect of those ring siders who mind 
frames spinning very coarse counts. In Lancashire, where siders are 
paid on piece rates, the rates are graded steeply below a certain point 
in favour of those working on coarser counts. Members of the Technical 
Sub-Committee of the Millowners’ Asswiation, Bombay, with whom 
we discussed the scheme of standardization, agreed that the claim had 
logical validity but pointed out that the margins in the coarse count 

We may note that a similar difficulty was met with in dealing with w^es in some 
other occupations such as frame tenters and that this was dealt with in a similar mannerv 
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trade Wi‘re o-lready very small and that tlie traih" could not bcax an 
increases of this clurracter. We mention the point not in order to 
recommend the. introduction of a differciice wliicli does not exist 
today and for which no demand has been voicech but as a further 
justification for narrowing the margin between the payments to be 
made to the single and the double siders. 

A fear may be entertained in some quarters that our treatment of this 
question may encourage employers in other centres to cut down the 
extra payment made to double siders. We have explai'ned the procedure 
followed by us in this matter at some length in order to obviate 
the danger of our recommendations being interpreteil in this manner. 
The considerations that we have set out above do not apply to a centre 
where rationalisation in spinning has yet to begin or is in its early 
stages. They apply only where the i^ationalized system is the dominant 
system. Further, our recommendations are not to be interpreted as 
justifying a cut in the extra, payment made to the double sider over the 
wage of the single sider. we wish to emphasize is that where 

single side working is mostly on coarser counts the deduction allowed 
for it from the standard wage for the doul)le sider — arrived at by 
independent considerations— should not be considerable. 

PIECE WOKK OCCUPATIONS OTHER THAN WEAVING. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, did not propose any 
standardized piece work rates for the drawing and frame, winding and 
warping departments. They proposed, instead, standard levels of 
earnings for piece workers in these departments and suggested that 
indivklual mills should be permitted to fix piece rates for themselves so 
as to yield these earnings to their workers. The conditions of equipment 
and working in these departments, it was said, were so different from mill 
to mill tliat it would not be possible to have one set of standard piece 
rates applicable to all mills. It was further pointed out that in some 
departments, for example, the frame department, the conditions were also 
undergoing a rapid change. In view of these considerations, we have 
proposed for piece workers in these departments standard earnings 
on the basis of which piece rates would be worked out by individual 
mills. Further, we were not able to examine in sufficient detail the 
standard piece-work rates proposed by the Association for the reeling 
and the drawing-in departments. We have, tlierefore, put forward 
our proposals in respect of these departments in the form of .standard 
levels of earnings on the basis of which piece-work rates should be worked 
out later. We recommend that the work of the preparation of piece- 
work rates for all these departments should be done by the Standardiza- 
tion Committee which should be set up as proposed by us in a subse- 
quent paragraph. The structure of piece work rates prepared by the 
Standardization Committee for the various departments will have 
to be the same for all the mills. The Committee may, however, allow 
variations in piece rates if it is satisfied that particular circumstances 
warrant such variations, provided, of course, that in each case tJm 
piece rates prescribed yield the standard levels of earnings fixed 
by w. 
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paid accordin« fco tlie time rate. We consider tins 

essential in order to provide, for mimmum earmugs tt> voik(.is l,oi tin- 
tiine sp<mt by them in the factory. 

SIZING AND DHAWING-IN. 

Tt is the common practice in Bombay for the wages of hack skers 
to'he fixed at half those of front skers and for re^hers to get halt 
wao-es of drawers-in. In the scheme recommended by ns,_ it will I>e stwi 
that these proportions have been altered. The back sizer, according 
to us, will receive 66 per cent, of the wages of the front sizer instead of 
half, and similarly the reacher will receive 60 per cent, of the wages ol 
the drawe.r-in. The relations between the wages ot workers m these 
two groups of occupations were altered by the faot that, according o 
the sliding scale of increments recommended m our Interim Eeport, 
the front sizers and the drawers-in received increases in them wages on 
a lower scale than the back sizers and the reachers respectively. We do 
not recommend reversion to the old proportion. For the reachm we 
recommend a standard earning of Rs. 27. Lookmg to the diftcidt 
nature of the work of the reacher and the fact that in several 
he ^ro.ts more than half the wages of the drawer-in, we recommend that 
the proportion should be raised in Bombay from oO per cent, to 
60 pet cent. 

WEAVING. 

The calculation of the wage of a weaver is a much more complicated 
process than the calculation of any other piece work wage. Ihis is 
inevitable in view of the necessity of adapting the structure of rates to 
the requirements of the hundreds of varieties of cloth woven m the loom 
sheds. The structure of the weaving piece rate-or price list as it is 
called in Lancashire— is composed of two part.s. The first defines the 
standard basic rate and the second lays down a number ot albwances. 
The standard basic rate denotes the wage to be paid in respect oi plain 
cloth of a given standard composition woven on a loom ot a standard 
width The scale of allowances indicates the measurement ot the 
ohan<^es to be made in the standard rate for a large variety of departures 
from the standard composition of cloth, such as those in respect ot 
width of looms, quality of weft or warp, the number of reeds and picks 
per inch, the use of coloured or artificial silk yarn, dpp box, dobby or 
acqiiard work, borders and headings, etc. The^weavmg list submitted 
tv the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, to the Bombay Strike Bnqunj 
Committee expressed the standard rate in terms of pies per squm-e yard. 
In their scheme of standardization the Ahmedabad MiUowners 
Association and the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, have, 
however, adopted a simpler standard. This standard rate which is 
dmiW to the standard of the Lancashire price list is expressed m terms 
ofprioe per pick. The width of the cloth, under the j^edabad 
standard, is supposed to hold a definite relation to the width of loom 
m separate calculation, other than the variation consequent upon the 
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STAKDABDIZATION COMMITTEE. 

We recommend that Government should appoint, as early as possible 
after the scheme of standardization of wages is brought into operation, 
a Standardization Committee for Bombay for the purpose of attending 
to the working out of the details of the scheme, watching its operation 
and making suitable adjustments in it. Apart from these three main 
functions, it will be the duty of the Committee to examine particularly 
the working of the scheme of allowances in weaving rates as now 
provisionally approved of by us and to make suitable changes six months 




allowances being based on two-loom working it would, per contra, be 
not appropriate in particular cases to three-loom, four-loom or six-loom 
systems. The Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee had difierentiated 
between a two-loom system and more-loom systems in the case only 
of the allowance for two-beam sorts. We have reintroduced that 
differentiation in our scheme. In other cases no differentiation was 
made, but the number of three-loom, four-loom and six-loom workers 
was comparatively small at the time the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee held its deliberations and, further, most of the allowances 
were placed at a higher level by that Committee. We recommend that 
the Standardization Committee should consider whether it would 
be necessary to revise the scale of allowances when applied to systems 
of working other than the two-loom system. 


BATIONAUZED OCCUPATIONS. 

In framing OUT proposals we have taken account of the increased 
earnings that should accrue to workers in return for the increase in 
the number of machines to be attended to by them with the introduction 
of ef&ciency measures. We have allowed for such increases as have 
seemed to us appropriate for particular occupations. With the 
development of efficiency measures, it may be found that, in respect 
of certain occupations, in the absence of specific proposals either from 
the employers or from labour, no provision has been made in the scheme 
as prepared by us. To meet all such cases, we recommend that it should 
be one of the functions of the Standardization Committee to examine 
the position and to fix suitable standard rates for workers on efficiency 
schemes not covered by our recommendations. 


JOBBEBS. 

Although the scheme submitted to us by the Association contained 
proposals for the standardization of the wages of certain classes of 

1 I • j -| ♦ -I -j , • j* -I • 


iobbers we have thought it desirable to refrain from making any 


recommendations in that behalf. The responsibilities attaching to the 
work of the jobbers differ from rmit to unit. For this reason, we have 
kept out of the purview of the scheme draAvn up by us all workers 
engaged in a supervisory capacity. We may add that although rates 
for jobbers were included in the scheme which was approved of by 
the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, a note was attached to the 
effect that the figures relating to head jobbers were shown in the list 
only for purposes of guidance. 
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after the coming into operation of the scheme, in the light of the 
comments that we have offered and of the experience gained of the 
effect on actual earnings of the scales of allowances. Another function 
of the Committee will be to examine and approve or revise piece-work 
rates for the speed frame, reeling, winding, warping and drawing-in 
departments. The following should be the procedure to be adopted in 
this behalf: 

(1) A type standard should be set up for an average mill. 

(2) A departure from tlie tj^pe standard should be made only in 
ascertained special circumstances. 

(3) Monthly compilations of departmental earnings, average and 
individual, should be obtained and scrutinized. 

(4) The payment of the guaranteed time rates for piece workers, 
wherever recommended, should be enforced. 

(6) The rates for piece-work occupations initially approved by the 
Committee should be made final on expiry of a period of six months 
from the date of their adoption, after examination of the results in 
the shape of actual earnings. 

The Standardization Committee should consist of seven members to 
be appointed by Government — an independent chairman and three 
representatives each of employers and workers. The appointment of 
these representatives should be made by Govermnent after consulting 
the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, the Bombay Provincial Trade 
Union Congress and unions of cotton textile workers in Bombay 
registered xmder the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

Matters relating to schemes of standardization of wages vshonkl, 
we recommend, be excluded from the purview of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938. 

PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT. 

We realize that in particular cases the adjustments in wage rates 
consequent upon the introduction of the scheme of standardization 
recommended by us may be considerable in extent. In some mills 
workers may suffer cuts in their wages while in others the employers 
may have to bear a substantial increase in the total wage bill It would 
be a hardship to both the employers and the. workers to have these 
changes enforced suddenly. A period of transition must he prescribed 
during which the adjustments may be made gradually. A period of 
six months will, in our opinion, be appropriate for the purpose. 

trade board to dead with STANDARDI25ATION. 

The Standardization Committee which we recommend will he 
an ad hoc committee set up to supervise the launching of the scheme 
of standardization and to fix'finally certain details in connection with itt 
.. si;' Bk R ^ 





nested six monfhs as the period allowed to mms lor maamg 
before they are asked to pay the standard rates ; that will 
loriod during which the Standardization Comimttee wih be 
.nlying the operation of the scheme, especially m connexion 
and in framing a scheme of piece-work rates for occupations 
have recommended only figures of standard earnings, 
estimate accurately the time that may be required by 

The Committee, in any case, 
for particular or general 
lay, however, he made any 
to provide some permanent 
It will be undesirable 
ge, or dispute in respect of it, taken 
e IBombay Industrial Disputes Act. 

)av Strike Enquiry Committee had approved of a set_ of 
lies under which it contemplated that all disputes regarding 
lization scheme would be settled. The operation of these 
des was, however, based on the existence of collective 
cetween capital and labour. Changes in the schemes of 
ion in Lancashire are also brought about by collective 
under the Brooklands Agreement. Such collective 
baraaininv is altogether absent in Bombay today and our experience 
in the diMmssions regarding the scheme of standardization do^ not 
lead us to hope that it can be established in the immediate fature 
We have recLmended in Chapters IV and VIII the establistoent 
of two bodies to deal with certain questions. The first is the Trade 
Board which will be entrusted with the task of framing minimum rates 
of wages for all centres in the industry and the second is the Kationaliza- 
tion Committee. We do not think that it would be advisable to 
have an additional body to deal with disputes concerning standardization. 
We are of opinion that, in view of the suggested composition of the 
Trade Board and the questions which it will handle, it can appropriately 
of standardization as well. The Trade Board will 


engaged in .stn 
with weaving, 
for which we 

It is difiiciilt to _ , 

the Committee for completing its work 
will not he a permanent body. Dmnai 
changes in the scheme of standardizati 
time by either side and it will bo necessary 
machinery which can suitably deal with them, 
to have each such demand for chanj 
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the parties should tluui l>e frer, to refer the dispute, by agreemeut, to the 
Industrial Court, or to iyriv<.‘ at au a,greement on any other basis, or to 
resort, if they choose, to a strike oi* to a lock-out before arriving at 
a settlement. 

STAIDAKDIZATIOH FOR CENTRES AND REGIONS OTHER THAN BOMBAY. 

We have already indicated oar opinion tiiat it is dillicult to undertake 
the standardization of wage rates in centres or regions whei’e the 
disparities in wage paynuuits from unit to uiiit ar<^ very large. These 
difficulties become almost ijisurnioiintablo when no a.gr<Huuent can bo 
brought about betweim capital and lal)our regarding the general 
principles on which schemes of standardization shouhl be built. We were 
confronted with these difficulties when considering the question of the 
standardization of wage j‘ates for centres other than Bombay. 
As indicated above, we had before us draft schemes of standardization 
for Sholapur and Khandesh, to which we gave consideration, Ko such 
draft schemes were received for aii}^ other region- Even though it was 
not possible for us to get the two sides togetlier to discuss the scheme of 
standardization in Bombay, we were, wffiile framing the scheme for that 
centre, helped greatly by the agreed scluune approved of l)y the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee and by the fact that a minimum wage 
schedule had been in operation in mills in Bombay for the larger body 
of time workers since 1934. This made our task in preparing the scheme 
comparatively easy. No records of any former discussions or agreements 
were available eithei* for Sholapui* or for Khandesh and no regulation 
had been in operation in these regions tending fo bring about 
a uniformity in the level of wage rates paid by the differeiiu units. 
A further important consideration is that the wages paid to some of 
the lowest paid categories of workers are today very low in both these 
regions. There is here an obvious need for the adjustment of the 
differentials between the various occupations. All the necessary changes 
a,-nd adiustments cannot be effected in one stage. We, therefore, 
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the period allowed to mills for making 
the standard rates ; that will 

’ ’ 1. Committee will be 
[‘Specially in. conneotioii 
_ ork rates for occupations 

recommended only figures of standard earnings. 

j that may be required by 
The Committee, in any case, 
particular or general 
however, be made any 
to provide some permanent 
It will be undesirable 
in respect of it, taken 


adiustments, before they are asked to pay ^ 
also be the period during which the Standarclizatioii 
engaged in studying the operation of the scheme, 
with weaving, and in framing a scheme of piece-wr" 

for which we have i ^ 

It is difficult to estimate atfeurately the tune 
the Committee for completing its work. — 
will not he a permanent body. Demands for 
changes in the scheme of standardization may, 
time by either side and it will he necessary < 
machinery which can suitablj’' deal with them. 

S have each such demand for change, or dispute m respect ot it, ta^en 
through the stages provided by the, Bombay Industrial Disputes Act. 

The Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee had approved of a set of 
mediation rules under which it contemplated that all disputes regarding 
the standardization scheme would be settled. Ihe operation of these 
mediation rules was, however, based ou the existence of collective 
bariiainiiig between capital and labour. Changes in the schemes of 
SSition in Lancashire are also brought about by co ec ive 
, i,„rlPT- the, Brooklaiids Agreement. Such collective 





the parties should t.luui l)e fri.M' 
ludiistiial Court, or to arrive* 
resort, if they choose, to a ^ 
a settlement. 


We have already indicated our opinion that it is diJliciiit- to undertake 
the standardization of wagi*- raters in centres or nvuions udieix^ the 
disparities in wage paynients from unit to unit art* va'iy large. Those 
difficulties become almost insininountahle when no agi'ctmumt can be 
brought about between capital and labour !‘(gar(liug ihe general 
principles on which schemes of standardization shouh 1 be ! milt. We were 
confronted with these difficulties wlien (considering the t|ii(‘stioii of tin* 
standardization of wage rates fo.r (unitres otlier tluin Bombay. 
As indicated above, we had before us di'att sclKunes of standardization 
for Sholapur and Khandesh, to wliicdi we gave consideration. No Biich 
draft schemes were received for any other rt*gion. Even though it was 
not possible for us to get tin*, two sides t(>getln*r to discuss the scheme of 
standardization in Bombay, we were, while framing the scheme for that 
centre, helped greatly by the agreed schenu*. approvxni of by the Bombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee ami Ijy the fact tiuit a minixiuim wage 
schedule had been in operation iiuiulls in Bombay for the larger bociy 
of time workers since 1934. This made our task in pr(*paring the scheme 
comparatively easyn No records of any former discussions or agreements 
were available either for Sholapur or for Kliandesli and no regulation 
had been in operation in these regions tending to^ Turing about 
a uniformity in the level of wage rat(\s paid 1)y tlie different units. 
A further important consideration is that the wages ]>aid to some of 
the lowest paid categories of workers are today very low in both these 
regions. There is here an obvious need for the adjustment of the 
differentials between the various occupations. All the necessary changes 
and adiiistments cannot be effected in one stage. We, therefore, 





UST OF STANDARDIZED WAGES FOR COTTON MILLS IN BOMBAY, 
TIME WORKERS 

Standard Wages. 

(26 days per niontli.) 


Occupations common to various Dep^tmcnts : 

Departmental Oilers . . . . 29 8 0 

Sliafting Oilers, Oilers and Ba,nders . . 31 0 0 

Mocliees . . • ■ . . 29 0 0 

Tare Pickers, Bardan Pickers, Waste Pickers. 24 0 0 Mon. 

20 0 0 Women. 

Sweepers . . • • . . 24 0 0 Men. 

20 0 0 Women. 

Hoistmen . . • • . . 27 8 0 

Coolies . . • ■ . , 25 0 0 

Mixing Room : 

NaTganies or Bale Stackers . . . . 29 8 0 

Bale Breaker Attendants . . . . 28 8 0 

Mixing Spreaders, Mixing Breakers . . 25 0 0 

Blow Room : 

Hopper Feeders, Lattice Feeders, Hand 

Feeders . . . . — 26 0 0 

Exhaust Openers, Exhaust and Lap Machine- 
men, Crichton Openers .. .. 27 0 0 

Breaker Soutehermen, Inter Scutchermen, 

Finisher Scutchermen . . . . 27 0 0 

2 Breaker Scutchermen, 2 Inter Scutchor- 
men, 2 Finisher Scutchermen . . 34 0 0 

Thread Extractors . . . . . . 25 0 0 

Willowmen .. .. .. 25 0 0 


Hard Waste Machinemen, Cop Breakers, 
Eoving End Breakers 

Card Room : 

Lap Carriers • . . 

Fly Gatherers . . 

Can Boys and/or Card Tenters . . 

Grinders and/or Strippers 

Strippers and Grinders— Efficiency System . . 

.JlatGrinders 1. 



Bing Spinning and Doubling Departments : 

Tarwallas, Followers, Gaiters . . 
DofferBoys .. .. 

Bobbin Carriers, Bobbin Coolies, DoS Car- 


riers. Doff Coolies, Scale Coolies 

25 

0 

0 

Bing Siders attending Warp Frames : 




Up to and including 200 spindles 

..26 

0 

0 

201 to 225 spindles 

.. 26 

12 

0 

226 to 250 spindles 

..27 

8 

0 

251 to 275 spindles 

., 29 

0 

0 

276 to 300 spindles 

.. 30 

8 

0 

301 to 350 spindles 

.. 32 

0 

0 

351 to 400 spindles 

.. 33 

8 

0 

401 to 450 spindles 

.. 35 

0 

0 

451 to 600 spindles 

.. 36 

8 

0 

501 spindles and over 

..38 

0 

0 


Note : For weft frames an aEowanoo of eigW; annas up to 
276 spindles and Be. 1 for 276 spindles and over to be paid. 

Tam Bundling Department : 

Weighers . . • • . . 30 

Knotters . • • • . . 32 

Fressers or Bundlers •• :. 34 

Wrappers • • • ■ . . 26 

Labellers • • • • . . 25 

Bundle Boys . ■ • • . . 25 

oarJing , spl""i"g (BBscellaneous) and tine tevelUng Departments : 


Eope Splicers 

Ticket Boys, Number Markers, Wrapping 
Boys 

Fitter Coolies 

Head Boiler Coverers 

Assistant Boiler Coverers 

Tubular and Cone Banding MacHnemen . . 


25 0 0 


Frame Department : 

Creelers or Doffer Boys 

Bobbin Carriers and Bobbin Coolies 


Standard Wages. 
(26 days per month.) 
Bs. a. p. 





HUmibrnl 

(26 (lays per nioiifcli.) 
Rs. a. p. 


Winding and Warping Bepartimnts : 

Kiouber Markers 
Bobbin Carriers 
Beam Carriers 
Creelers or Creel Boys 

Sizing Department : 

Beam Carriers 
Head Size Mixers 
Assistant Size Mixers 
Front Sizers 
Back Sizers 

Drawing-in or Beaming Department : - 
Beam Carriers 

Heald Cleaners and Repairers . . 

Reed Repairers 

Weaving (Miscellaneous) and Line Levelling Departments 
Beam Carriers 
Weft Miiccadams 
Weft Coolies or Weft Carriers 
Loom Cleaners and Oilers 
Line Levelling Coolies 

Warehouse, Calendering, Finishing and Folding Departments 
Head Cutlookers 
Catlookers 
Stitchers and Sewers 

Damping men or Coolies 
Front Calendermen , . 

Back Calendermen . , 

Finishers 

Front Machine Folders 
Back Machine Folders 
Hand or Table Folders 
. Head Stampers , ' ' . , 


42 0 0 
:']5 0 0 
25 0 0 Men, 

22 0 0 Women. 

25 0 0 ■ 

29 0 0 

27 0 0 
27 0 0 
27 Q 0 ■ , 

26 0 0 
27 0 0 
36 0 0 


m. 



Hlwmhml Wmjes. 
(20 days per moHtli.) 


Warehouse, Caleuderiiig, FlBishing aid Folding Depart 
■ ments— contd. ' . — 

Assistant Stampers . , 

Ticket Appliers and Bnndlers . . 

Btnidlc Carriers or Clotli Coolies 

Piece Checkers, Sorters and Measurers 

Scale Boys 

Number Markers 

Tally Boys 


Cloth and Yarn Baling Department : 

Bale Markers 

Hoop Men or Hoop Cutters 
Nav^anies, Bale Stackers and Bale Coolies 


PIECE WOltKEES. 


Frame Tenters : 

Piece rates to be so fixed as to yield to a full- 
time worker the following average earnings 
for a month of 26 working days : 

Brawing — 

Single 

Two Men per three heads 

Stubbing — 

72 to 76 spindles . . 

78 to 82 spindles . . 

84 to 88 spindles . . 

90 to 94 spindles . . 

96 spindles and over 

Intermediate — 

100 to 108 spindles 
110 to 118 spindles 
120 to 128 spindles 
130 to 138 spindles 
140 spindles and over 






0"^ Plus 33 pex 
0 I ceB.t. for 
0 yworkin g 
0 two fram- 


Frame Teiiters--*contd. 


Standard Wages, 
(26 days per montli.) 
Rs. a. p. 


128 to 142 spindles 
144: to 156 spindles 
158 to 170 spindles 
172 to 184 spindles 
186 spindles and over 
Hand Beelers : 

The piece rates to be fixed in snch a way as to 
yield to a reeler an average earning of 
Es. 23 per month of 26 days of full-time 
work 
Winders : 

The piece rates to be so fixed as to yield to 
a winder the following average earnings per 
month of 26 days of full-time work : 

Es. a. p. 

Grey Winding . . . . , . 23 0 0 

Grey Winding on High Speed Machines and 
Pirn Winding 

Colour and Artificial Silk Winding 

Note , : These earnings will apply only to non-rationalized 
departments. 

Warpers : 

The piece rates to be so fixed as to yield to 
a full-time warper the following average 
earnings per month of 26 working days 


Rs. a. p. 
48 0 0 
60 0 0 


Warper minding Single Machine 
High Speed Warper , , 

Note : Where the two machines per man system is 
worked, the rates to be 70 per cent, of the single 
machine rates. 

Brawers-in : 

Piece rates to be so fixed as to yield to a full-time drawer-iii an average 
earning of Es. 45 per month of 26 working days and GO per cent, 
of these rates (that is, an average earning of Es. 27 per month 
of 26 working days) to a reaeher. 

Weavers : 

The Basis— Plain Cloth— Grey. 

: Basic Bate.— The standard adopted is 23 pies for weaving ten yards 
on a 44" loom at 10 picks in a quarter of an inch. 



Deductions to be made for looms witli a lessor reed space : 1| per cent, 
to be deducted per iiicli below 44^' up to 32^', For looms from 32^' to 
25^'j the deduction will be made in the following manner : IJ per cent, 
to be deducted from 44'^ up to 32'' and below 32" the rate of deduction 
to be 1 per cent, per inch. For looms below 25", no deduction to be 
made and on such a loom, the rate for 25" to be given. 

Allowances for looms with a greater reed space : For looms al)ove 
44", the allowances to be calculated as follows : 1| per cent, per incli 
from 44" to 60" ; an additional allowa:n.c(^ of 2 ^ per cent, per inch for 
51" and 52" ; and a further addition of 24 per cent. ])er inch from 
53" to 79". 

Basic Rates mii Main Loom Wibths. 

Looms. Kates in Pies. 

28" .. .. .. .. .. 18-63 

30" .. .. .. .. .. 19-09 

32" .. .. .. .. .. 19-65 

34" .. .. .. .. .. 20-125 

36" .. .. .. .. ..20-70 

38" .. .. .. .. ..21-275 

40" .. .. .. 21-85 

42" .. .. .. .. .• 22-425 

44" .. .. .. •• 23-00 

45" .. .. .. .. .. 23-345 

46" .. .. •• •• 23-69 

47" .. .. .. .. .. 24-035 

48" .. .. .. •• .. 24-38 

50" .. .. .. •• .. 25-07 

62" . .. .. •• .• 26-105 

64" .. .. .. .. .. 27-265 

56" .. •• •• 28-405 

58" " .. .. .. •• 29-565 

60" .. •• •• •• 30-706 

62" .. .. •• -• •• 31-855 

64" .. •• •• •• 33‘006 

66" ” .. .. ■ •• 34-155 

70" .. .. .. 36-465 

' For 80", 90" and 100" looms tlic rates to be as indicated below : 

80" looms .. .. •• •• 43-34 pies, 

90" „ , •- 51-18 „ 

inn" . .. .. .. .. 60-91 „ 


> tem “ Plain Clotii— Grey ’’ for tlie purposes of this list iucludes clotli 
Tip to 16 ends of colour in the body, and cloth containing no colour except in 
Iges. The term also includes cloths of twill weave woven on a tappet loom on 
than 4 shafts, but excludes drills. 



362 divided by 32 


Average count — ^lls* 




PavJUcnl; for auy cloib. narrower tbaii 56"'" io bo on appropriate iooni iridth will 
l>o ta'kcMi as cloth widili in grey state iilus iO per t*€'.iit. Fractions of an lucli to oe taKen 
as the next higher inch. 

’For cloth 56^ wide and over, the rate for the loom on which it is actually woven to he 
paid. ' 

(2) The rates to be j>aid when the three, four or six4oom system is adopted to be ; 

Three-Loom System . . . . Five-sixths of the Standard Rates. 

Four-Loom System . . . . Three-fourths of the Standard Bates. 

Six-Loom )Systcni . « • • Two- thirds of the Standard Bates, i 

(3) This standard does not apply to automatic looms. 


Allowances. 


Weft: 


Co unis. 


3s and below 
ds 
ds 
6s 
7s 
8s 
Os 
ids 
lls 
12s 
.13s 
14s 
15s 
las 
17s 


1 up to 5?/' Lift. 

6" Lift. 


Over 6" Lift and 
Universal Pirns. 

■Below ! 42^' 
42" ' and 
Loom., below 

1 i 

52" 

and 

over. 

Below 

42" 

Loom. 

42" 

and 

below 

52". 

52" 

and 

over. 

Below 

42" 

Loom. 

42" 

and 

below 

52". 

52" 

and 

over. 

I Per 

Per 

Per 

' 

Per 

1 

i 

■ 'Per 1 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

: cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

.1 




. . ' ] 


30 

35 

40 

. . 

• « 


32 

37 

42 

25 

30 

34 

i ■ . . ■ 

• • 

» . 

26 

31 

36 

20 

24 

29 

i 33 

38 

43 

■22 

27 

32 

16 

20 

24 

i 28 

33 

38 

18 

23 

28 

12 

10 

20 

: 23 

28 

33 

i 14 

19 

24 

9 

13 

17 

: 18 

■■■■23 

, 28 

1 11. 

10 1 

21 

6 

10 

14 

; 13 

18 

, 23 

1 8 

13 

18 

4 

8 

; 12 

1" n ■ 

14 

JO 

1 5 

10 

15 

3 

7 

10 

1 6 

11 

: 16 

i 3 

8 

13 

2 

0 

9 

i 4 

8 

12 

, 9 ■ 

5 1 

9 


3 

6 

; 3 

! 

j 9 „ 

. , 

i 

6 

• » 


, 4 

! 2 

i ^ 

i 7 


■'...' 

3 

i 


2 

i . . 

i 

,jL. 

i 3 

I-,'. 

! “ 

; 5 

; 3 

i ■ ■■ ■ 

•• 

i 

1 ■.'■/' , , 

L , 



■ ■ • . • '. ■ ^ 


Notes : 


8 picks of 20s : 
24 „ „ 8s « 


= 160 
192 


Dosiiti W efl ; i.e., rewound 2 ends up, count to be calculated as resultant count, e.g., 
if 16s Dosuti weft on Universal Pirns is used, allowance to be as for 8s in appropriate 
universal column. 


Folded Weft: count to be treated as resultant count plus 2 counts, e.g,, 2/16s would 
havC' the allowance applicable to 10s single yarn; 3/30s would have the allowance 
^ppbe^bie to 12s single yarn. If two different counts of weft are used in a check loom, 
the allowance applicable would be the allowance applicable to the weighted average of 
the two columns used : e.g., if the checking was 8 picks of 20s and 24 picks of 8s, the 
allowance payable would be the allowance ajipropriate to lls single yarn. 







i 


Standard 


Eads per ineli 
penawsible 
witliout: ailow- 
aace in Drills, 
Sateens and 
Daeks woven t 
or more*, ends 
per dent. 


Ends per inch 
in reed per* 
missi])lc witbont 
allowance in 
■ . 2. per dent ■ ■ 
sorts. ' : ■ . 


Counts of W 


Up to and including Ss . . 

Above 8s and up to and including 12s 
„ 12s „ 14-8 

g,y i4S ,, 18s 

„ 18s „ „ 22s 

„ 22s „ „ 26s 

26s 99 »j ■ 3()s 

„ 30s „ „ 40s 

40s 99 »» 50s 

Above SOs 


In the case of cloths woven two ends per dent, an allowance ot' 1 per cent, to be given 
for every 2 ends in excess of the figures given in column (1 ). 

In the case of drills woven 3 ends in a dent, aii allowance of 1 per cent, to he given for 
every 3 ends in excess of the figures given in column (2). 

If a drill is woven 4 or 5 ends in a dent, an allowance of 1 per cent, to be given for 
every 4 or 5 ends in excess of the figures given in column (2). 

When plain cloth is woven 4 ends in a dent, tlie permissible ends per im^h in reed would 
he as in column (1), i.e. if a cloth is woven in a 36'" reed, 4 in a dent, the allowance would 
he calculated as if there were 72 reed, 2 in a dent. 

High Pick: 

For plain and stave work cloths, allowances to be given as under : 

35s weft and under. Above 35s weft. Allowanre. 

Picks per inch .. Cl to G4 73 to 76 Add 1% 
Goto 68 77 to 80 2% 

69 to 72 81 to 84 3% 

73 to 76 85 to 88 4% 

77 to 80 89 tc 92 5% 

81 to 84 93 to 96 6% 

85 to 88 97 to 100 7% 

89 to 92 101 to 104 8% 

93 to 96 105 to 108 9% * 

97 to 100 109 to ],12 10% 

101 to 104 113 to 116 11% 

105 to 108 117 to 120 12% 

109 to 112 12110 124 13% 

113 to 116 125 to 128 . 14% 

117 to 120 129 to 132 15% 

S<M : In the ease of twills, drills and weft faced sateens, half the above allowanees 
to be given, 
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Up to 40" 

41" to BO" 

51" to 60" 

61" to 72" .. 
73" and over 


•' A i'j 

imsm 


Fine Warp : 

4is to 50s . , 

51s to ()0s . , 

6Ls to 80s , . 

80s and ovor 

Oolour and Artificial Silh War 


Up to and including 25^/^ 
20% to 50% 

51% to 100% 


Colour Allowance. 

5% 

. . 10 % 

.. 15 % 

Art. Silk Allowance 
(single). 


Shuttles. 

3 


Up to and including 15% 

16% to 25% ^ 

26% to 50% 

51% to 75% 

76% to 100% . . . . 

Where single colour and single artificial silk are both used in warp, 
the percentage of colour and artificial silk to be taken out separately 
and the appropriate allowance for each to be given. 

For doubled coloured yarn, half the single colour allow^ance to be 
given. 

When two-fold artificial silk is used, or when artificial silk is doubled 
with cotton yarn, the allowance to be given as per the colour and not as 
per the artificial silk scale. 

No allowance to be given for less than 17 ends of colour or artificial 
silk in the warp or when colour is used only in selvedges. 

The above allowances are not payable for colour or artificial silk in 
the borders or patchas of dhotees and sarees. 


Artificial Silk Weft : 
Artificial Silk Weft 


Drop Box 


Note I This allowance is only to be given in single shuttle sorts. It is not to be 
given in drop box sorts. 


^ wiien one-shiittle sorts are woven in drop box looms, the allowances 

m the left hand cohunu less 10 per cent, to be given ; e.g., for a plain 
cloth woven in a 40" drop box loom, the allowance to be 20 per cent. 

Bohhj Shaft Work in Grownd: 

1 to G staves , . 40/ 

. ■ . . ■■ ' * ■ • * > ■■■■ " ;■■■ 

For each .adtlitional stave, add .. .. .. 

The above allowanees are not to bo given for patclm, stripe.s or skirt 
bordered dliotoo.s wliich .are provided for separately. 

Cumber-Bmrd wod- in B'hotees and Sarees of ail sorts inchiding Palclia 
Stripes ami Skirl Borders : 

From 1 to 8 Jacks . . . . , . . . 41 ^ 

From 9 to 16 Jacks . . . . . . . . Qcy^ 

From 1.7 to 24 .Tacks . . . . . . , . 90 ^ 

From 25 to 32 Jacks . . . . . . . . 12 % 

From 33 to ‘40 .Tacks .. .. .. 16% 

Jacquard Borders : 

100 hook Jacquard . . . . . . . . 15 % 

200 hook .Tacqnard . . . . . . . . 20% 

400 hook Jacquard . . . . . . . . 30 % 

In dhotee and saree sorts, which have shaft work in the ground and 
dobby cumber-board work in the border, the total shaft .allowsince to be 
the sum of the appropriate shaft and cumber-board allowances ; e.g., 
a saree with a dobby pattern on 10 shafts in the ground, and a fancy 
border requiring 10 jacks. 

The total allowance would be as under : 

10 shafts in ground . . . . . , 8% allowance. 

10 jacks in border . . . , . . 6% allowance. 


Total . . 14% allowance. 


In saree cloths in which there is a Jacquard ground and a Jacquard 
border, the allowance to he paid according to allowances for Jacquard 
all-over styles. No separate allowance to be payable for Jacquard 
borders in sucb cloths. 
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Borders of Dhotees and Sarees : 

* Dhotees with 

patella stripes 

For a bordor on each side : 

Up to r • • . • . . 2% 21 % 

Ovor f to 1;1." . . . . . . 4% 5% 

Over 1];" to If' . . . . . . G% 7-^% 

Over If" to 2V . . . . . . 8% 10% 

Over to 3i" . . . . . . 12% 15% 

OverSV' .. .. .. 15% 17% 

Note: The above allowanees are additional to any allowances for cmiiber-board w^ork, 

Headings in Short Length Sorts : 

(The allowance to be calculated for tlie length per pair, except for 
sarees, where it will he per piece.) 

1% for 10 yards. 

2% for 9 „ 

3% for 8 „ 

41% for 7 „ 

6% for G „ 

71% for h „ 

9% for 4 „ 

11% for 3 „ 

13% for 2 „ 

15% for 1 yard. 

dFor Cholas with 4 headings per pair: 

2% for Ohola heading in addition to above 
(e.g.) Ohola 8 yards long : 

2% allowance for Chola heading, plvs 
3% as per list — Total : 5%. 

Additional Shuttle Changes for Headings in Sarees and Dhotees : 

Up to S shuttle changes per heading (average) . . Nil. 

9 to 15 shuttle changes per heading (average) . . . . 2% 

16 to 20 shuttle changes per heading (average) . . 4% 

Over 20 shuttle changes, add 1% for every 5 changes. 

The allo-wanees to be given by adding together the shuttle changes 
in each heading in tlje saree and dividing by 2, 





Add 3 per cent, for first cut split* 

Add l-l per cent, for eaola additional cut split. 

Pick Fin ding : 

mere pick finding is insisted upon, 2 per cent, in cloths woven in 
widths 84 ends per inch and below and 4 per cent, in cloths woven finer 
tnan 84 ends per incli. 

Drills : ■ ■ 

2 per cent, for drill woven with. 84 ends per inch and below. 

4 per cent, for drill woven with more than 84 ends per inch. 

Crammed Stripes : 

No allowance to be paid for yam extra dented in the reed unless the 
average ends per inch in the cloth are high enough to come within the 
fine reed allowance, which will then apply. 

Double Drawn Warps: 

Double drawn warps (Dosuti) to be treated as an increase i?ji reed of 
12| per cent., e.g., 16s warp Dosuti in 48 reed would be treated as 
64 reed and have 3 per cent, allowance added as ner 



CHAPTEE VI. 


AUTOMATIC ADJUSTMEIT OF WAGES. 


One aspect of wage regulation which, the terms of reference direct the 
Committee specially to investigate is “ the methods of automatic adjust- 
ment of wages in future.” understand hy the term method of 
automatic adjustment any device which makes it possible for wage rates 
to adjust themselves to changing circumstances without giving rise to 
disputes. The advantages of a satisfactory arrangement of this 
character are obvious. The principal advantage is, of course, the 
avoidance of industrial strife. It is well-known that the large majority 
of labour disputes and strikes and lock-outs arise in respect of the 
determination and the payment of wages. If by any device disputes 
in respect of wage determination and wage payment could be avoided, 
industrial relations would automatically be put on an immensely better 
footing. Some methods of automatic adjustment of wages are also 
advocated for maintaining wage payments at a just level. One of our 
Associate Members, Mr, Khandubhai Desai, claims that automatic adjust- 
ment of wages can also serve as a means of raising the wage rates of low 
paid workers and of assisting them to attain the living wage standard. 
We have, however, been unable to appreciate the force of this claim. We 
fail to understand how an arrangement for automatic adjustment as 
such can be a means of raising wages, unless it deliberately provides 
for a continuous increase in wage rates with the progress of time. We 
have not come across any instance of a sliding scale or other method of 
adjustment where such an increase of wages has been contemplated 
nor do we think that employers will agree to a scheme of adjustment in 
which a continuous increase of wages with the passage of time is 
automatically provided for. 

Any scheme for the automatic adjustment of wages can be said to 
work perfectly only if it provides for .all types of changes of circumstances 
which may lead either employers or employees to demand an adjust- 
ment of wage rates. These changes of circumstances may in the main 
be classified into two types : (i) changes in the real value of the money 
wage, and (ii) changes in the capacity of the employer to pay. A third 
type of change is the increase in the proportion of the product of industry 
demanded by workers as a class. A change in the current ideas of 
what this proportion should be would materially affect the claims of 
workers regarding wage rates. But this type of change is usually not, 
and is not really, capable of being covered by a scheme for automatic 
adjustment. 


COST OF L1VIN0 SODXNO SCALES. 

We shall in the first instance consider arrangements designed to meet 
the difficulties caused by changes in the value of the monetary medium. 
Any considerable change in the general level of prices brings about 
a change in the real value of wages paid to workers. It consequently 
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upsets the real terms of the bargain agreed upon between the employers 
and the employed and naturally gives rise to a demand from either one 
or the other side for a revision of the money rates of wages. In order 
to obviate this difficulty, the remedy suggested has always been to vary 
the wage rates in accordance with the variations in the level of prices. 
And this has usually been done by linking the whole or a part of the wage 
to an index number of prices. The primary aim of an arrangement for 
automa,tie adjustment which links the wage to an index number is to 
maintain the real value of the current level of wages. The problems 
presented by these arrangements are usually of two types : those in 
connection with the index number and those in connection with the 
nature of the link. In the early days of these sliding scales the index 
numbers availaWe were very few. Hence, usually some index 
number which was designed to measure the fluctuations in the general 
level of prices was chosen to form the basis of the system of sliding scales 
of wages. It was, however, soon realized that variations in the prices 
of different types of goods and commodities were neither simultaneous 
nor of a uniform size, and that what was necessary, from the point of 
view of wage adjustment, was the measurement not so much of the 
fluctuations in the general level of prices as of the variations in the prices 
of those goods which the worker consumed. The preparation and 


sliall cease to have any effect on wages. It is also important to observe 
that, while in some cases the whole of the wage moves in relation to the 
change in the cost of living, in others only a portion of the total w^age is 
affected, the rest of the wage remaining unaffected by the change. 

Cost of living sliding scales assume importance in times when rapid 
fluctuations take place in the value of the monetary medium, especially 
at times of a rapid rise in prices. The existing scales are the product 
directly of "'^war and post-war inflation, attaining their greatest 
popularity when currency depreciation was most severe and when, 
therefore, the recognized defects of these scales were felt to be of very 
minor significance alongside the overwhelming need for rapid adjustments 
of wages to the rising price level.”^^^ 

POST-WAR INCREASES IN WAGES IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY. 

In the cotton textile industry of this Province, the period of high prices 
towards the end of the war (1914-18) saw a demand on the part of workers 
for a compensating increase in the wage rates. As usual, the actual 
increase given lagged a great deal behind the rise in the index number 
of prices in all centres of the industry. And it w^as only towards the end 
of this period of rising prices that an increase somewhat proportionate to 
the rise in prices was actually conceded.^^^ The manner in which this 
increase was given was the same in most centres of the industry. The 
pre-war level of wages was considered to be the basic level and 
a percentage addition, which was usually called a “ dear food 
allowance ”, was made to this basic level of wages. The percentage 
addition was not uniform for time workers and piece workers and even 

( 1 ) Wage Policy in relation to Industrial Fluctuations ”, A. G. Pool, 1938, pages 
257-258. 

following table sets out the general increases in wage rates given by the mills 
in Bombaji during the period 1917 to 1921 and also the comparative figures of the move- 
ment of the working class cost of living index number during the same period : 

TABLE 


Year and Month. 

Total percentage of 
wage increase 
since 1914. 

1 

Bombay working class 
cost of living index 
number on base 

1 July 1914 = 100. 

January 1918 

15 

. ' 134. 

January 1919 

■ 35 , 

i ■ , m 

February 1920 

55* 

76t 

70* 

80t 

181 

November 1920 

186 


♦Male workers on time rates and female workers both on time and piece rates. 
fMale workers on piece rates. 

Movements of wages in Ahmedabad and Sholapur during this period were of a similar 
character. For details see Appendix B to Report on an Enquiry into Wages and Hours 
of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry, 1926, and a supplementary note on movements of 
wages in recent years in relation to prices and cost of living (pre-war and post-war) in 
the memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission on Labour in India, by the 
Government of Bombay. ^ 
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for all occupations ainoiig time workers and piece workers. Ordinarily, 
However, the percentage additions were of a uniform character for all 
umts 111 a centre of the industry. This structure of wage rates in the 
CO lOn ex 1 c industry remains unaltered in all places and occupations 
except where as in the case of standardization in Ahmedabad or the 
operation of the minimum wage schedule in Bombay, a common measure 
ot legulation has since affected the wage rates. It is clear that such 
an addition oi a hxed percentage to the wage has nothing in common 
with a sliding scale. When the wages rose during the period of high 
prices, the increases were .all brought about by insistent demands on the 
part of wage earners, leading in almost all cases to wage disputes. In 
subsequent years, when prices fell, attempts were made by 
employers to bring down wages. These were resisted by workers and 

prolonged and costly strikes. The existence 
or the dear food allowance did not in any way help either the upward or 
downward adjustment of wages. It is thus no different from the basic 
rate and has no more significance than recording a historical fact. 

SHOLAPDH GRAIN ALLOWANCE, 

The Sholapim grain allowance, however, contains some elements akin 
to a cost of living sliding scale. The dear food allowance granted to 
workers in the post-war period by mills in Sholapur took a dual shape. 
A part of the increase was given in the fom of the usual percentage 
addition to the basic wage ; the other part was given in the form of 
a stated quantity of specified cereals and pulses to which a worker was 
entitled in lieu of a fixed sum deducted from his total monthly wage. 
In times of high prices, the market price of the given quantity of food 
grains was much higher than the sum deducted on its account from the 
worker’s wage. The difference between the two represented the addi- 
tional remuneration obtained hy the workers in consideration of the high 
level of prices. As prices declined, the cost of the grain allowance to 
millowners and the advantage obtained from it hy the workers both 
declined proportionately. There was thus an automatic adjustment 
of this part of the wage to the prices of the specified food grains. The 
following table gives the results of a calculation made hy the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay regarding the value in different 
years of the Sholapur grain allowance : 

TABLE N^o. 39. 

Valm of 18 seers of Jowari and 2 seers of Turdal at retail jirices in, 
Shola pur from. 1919 to 1933. 


Year. 


1910 

1920 

1921 

1922 


Montlis. 


January, 

July, 


Bs, 

a. 

p. 

Bs, 

a. 

p- 

6 

11 

7 

7 

a 

a 

6 

15 

1 

5 


4 

7 

1 

a 

7 

la 

4 

7 

10 

2 

a 

0 

4 
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Year. 

Months. 

January, 

July. 





Rs. a. 

P- 

■ .. ' Rs. a. . p.' 

1923 



• • 

3 0 

4 

3 10 1 

1924 




4.2 

5 . 

4 12 6 

1925 




■4 5 

7 

3 16 7 

1920 




3-9 

6 

3 8 4 

1927 




. ■: 4. 5 

1 

4 0 3 

1928 




3 13 

2 

3 4 8 

1929 




3 11 

10 

3 13 11 

1930 




4 9 

8 

3 3 11 

1931 




1 15 

0 

1 9 8 

1932 




1 12 


2 13 

1933 




1 13 

5 

1 15 4 


It sliould be remarked that the fixed relation between quantities of 
grains and the deduction was maintained only until the point was reached 
where the market price of the grain allowance w^as equal to the 
deduction made from the wage. After this point was reached the 
quantities of grains ‘were maintained at their former level, but the sum 
deducted was allowed to fluctuate from time to time in accordance with 
prices ruling in the market. The grain allowance is also paid today, 
but it does not confer any special advantage to the worker nor does it 
entail any additional cost to the millowner. It may be compared to 
a cost of living sliding scale which has reached the stop below which the 
fluctuations in the cost of living are not allowed to aflect any part of 
the wage. 

The Sholapur grain allowance is, however, not a pure cost of living 
allowance. Other elements are incorporated into it, the chief of which 
is the element of a good attendance bonus. A cost of living allow^ance 
has to be paid to all workers— whether temporary or permanent— in 
a given proportion to wages earned by them, irrespective of attendance, 
output, etc. The Sholapur grain allowance is, however, paid only to 
workers who put in a certain number of days of work during the 
preceding month. To this extent it cannot be said to be a cost of living 
sliding scale. 

We need not enter into a detailed discussion of the merits and demerits 
of the cost of living sliding scales. Except in times when prices are rising 
rapidly, the majority of points in respect of which differences are likely 
to arise between employers and employed regarding wages cannot he 
covered by such a sliding scale, because, in normal times, the majority 
of disputes arise in respect of changes in the capacity of the industry to 
pay. Further, the policy of maintaining, in a fixed manner, real wages 
over a period of time, which is presumed in a cost of living sliding scale, 
may involve action opposed to adjustments of wages which may he 
highly desirable from other points of view. The waning popularity of 
these sliding scales during the last fifteen years shows how they were 
appropriate only to a special period of time.^^^ We do not, therefore, 

la short, the cost of living sliding scale mast stand condemned except as a means 
of emergency adjustment in periods of violent monetary disturbance*” — Wage PoHcy 
in relation to Industrial Fluctuations *\ A. G* Fool, 1938, page 286. 
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mmk. It desirable or necessary to recommend the adoption of a sliding 
scale based on any cost of living index number in the cotton textile 
industry of this Province. Eepresentatives of neither employers nor 
workers advocated or welcomed, before us, the adoption of such a sliding 

SC3ilc. 

PROFET-SHABmCf. 

Sliding scales other than those linked to cost of living aim usually at 
adjusting the wage to the capacity of the employer or industry to pay. 
Profit-sharing of the ordinary type may itself be treated as a special 
case of such a sliding scale. The profits made by a concern can fairly 
be taken as indicating its capacity to pay. Variations in profits indicate 
variations in capacity from period to period ; and a cash payment based 
on the profits earned by the concern for the preceding period has the 
result of adjusting, to a certain extent, the wages of the workers to 
capacity. A permanent scheme of profit-sharing proyides for a measure 
of automatic adjustment of this character. Apart from bonuses paid 
to workers during periods of specially high profits, nothing of the nature 
of profit-sharing is or has been known in the cotton textile industry of 
this Province. These bonuses did not usually vary in accordance with 
the profits made by individual concerns, but were paid by all concerns 
in a centre at a uniform rate not necessarily related to even the total pro- 
fits made in that centre. Profit-sharing as such or as a method of adjust- 
ing the wages of workers has not been advocated before us by anybody 
connected with the industr}^. The difficulties in the way of a successful 
adoption of profit-sharing schemes in the cotton mill industry are of 
the same character as those on account of wffiich many such schemes have 
failed elsewhere. The existence of a fairly high rate of average profit 
is a condition precedent for the success of a profit-sharing scheme, and 
from the point of view of the employer profit-sharing should result in 
a marked improvement in the efficiency or the contentment of the 
worker. Neither of these conditions is likely to obtain in the cotton 
textile industry of this Province, The analogy of profit-sharing in 
a strong, isolated unit of industry such as the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, cannot obviously apply to units in the cotton textile industry. 
The average rate of profits in the latter is not likely to rule at a high 
figure and the cash share of profits accruing to an individual worker even ‘ 
in comparatively good years would be too small to exert any appreciable 
influence on him or his work. A small, remote and deferred payment 
cannot act as a substantial incentive. There is also the danger, from the 
employer’s point of view, of workers coming to regard the cash share 
as a right and resenting any material reduction in its size consequent on 
reduced profits. The extra payment may thus become a source of disputes 
instead, of a means for settling wage rates automatically. Apart from 
these considerations, we do not favour profit-sharing of the ordinary 
type in an industry like the cotton textile industry. We have made it 
clear elsewhere that we think it highly desirable to establish uniforimty 
of wage payments among different units in a centre. Profit-sharing 
schemes under which individual mills shared profits with their employees 


would for some couc^ms materially cut across sucli uniformity. We do 
not, tlierefore, advocate the establishment of individual profit-sharing 
schemes in the industry. 

SIIBIMG SCALES BASED ON PRICE OF PRODUCT., / - 

This leads us to a consideration of sliding scales other than those 
related to cost of living or the profits of an individual concern. These 
sliding scales fall again into two main types : (i) those in which the index 
or the base is either the total profits or proceeds of the industry, and 
(ii) those in which the scale is linked to some external or independent 
variable such as the selling price of the product. The classic example 
of the latter type is the regulation of wages in the iron and steel industry 
in Great Britain. The selling price sliding scales in the British iron and 
steel industry are among the oldest and most successful of the arrange- 
ments for automatic adjustment of wages. The iron and steel industry 
being a producers’ goods industry suffers from more severe cyclical 
fluctuations than other types of industries. The need for frequent 
adjustments of wage rates to variations in capacity is, therefore, keenly 
felt in this industry. The selling price sliding scale is based principally 
on the assumption that the selling price of the product is by itself a good 
index of the capacity of the industry to pay. Similar sliding scales were 
common in the British coal mining industry for some decades, but were 
abandoned on account of the opposition of workers, mostly during the 
first decade of this century. We do not enter into the details of these 
arrangements, as they are obviously not suited to the cotton textile 
industry. The iron and steel industry produces fairly homogenous and 
standardized commodities the selling prices of which can be calculated with 
comparative ease. The selling price of the product is, at least for short 
periods, also the dominant factor in determining capacity in this industry. 
Neither of these assumptions would be valid for the cotton textile 
industry. Not only do the products of this industry exhibit enormous 
diversity but they also vary in character and quality from time to time. 
The selling price is further not the only important factor in determining 
ability to make profits. The price of the raw material is, for example, 
almost equally important in this connection. It is, therefore, not possible 
to adopt a selling price sliding scale in this industry, nor is it possible to 
suggest any other suitable index for this purpose such as, for example, 
’a relation between the prices of cotton, yarn and cloth. The prepara- 
tion of a satisfactory index number of cloth prices, which must reach 
a very high degree of reliability before it can be accepted by both sides 
as an element in automatic wage adjustment over a period of time, is 
well-nigh impossible. The profits of a cotton textile mill again depend 
on a large variety of factors and cannot be correlated over any long period 
of time to any simple relation between two or three sets of prices. 

Eowe examines the movements in Lancashire spinning and weaving lists * 
a nnmher of years and comes to the conclusion that they do not bear any simple relation 
to any significant external factor or a combination of such factors. ‘‘ Wages in Theorv 
and Practice Chapter VI, © j 

In the only recorded instance in the Lancashire cotton industry in which negotiations 
for automatic adjustments were conducted, the method discussed was that of what 
my be o^©d“(^Uective profit-sharing*’. L. L. Price, ‘‘Conciliation in the Cotton 
Trade,** Economic Journal, June 1901. 
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industry. The percentage addition has always been determined not 
locally for particular mines but for large areas. In 1921 when the present 
system of proceeds-sharing was first adopted, the preliminary step in 
the determination of wages was the fixing of certain standard wages. 
Next, independent accountants appointed by each side ascertained the 
proceeds of all the mines in a district and deducted therefrom standard 
wages, expenses other than wages and profits, and standard profits 
expressed as a percentage of standard wages. The surplus thus 
remaining was divided in a fixed manner between wages and profits and 
it was the surplus accruing to wages that was expressed and paid in the 
form of the percentage addition. In 1926, substantial changes were 
made in this wage structure. The most important of these is that the 
terms of agreements now^ vary from district to district, instead of being 
uniform, as from 1921 to 1926, for the country as a whole. Further, 
there is now no determination of standard wages and standard profits to 
be deducted from the proceeds. What is deducted are only expenses 
other than wages and profits. The remaining proceeds are then divided 
in a given proportion between wages and profits. The wage earners 
become entitled to a percentage addition if the basis wages accruing to 
them fall below the sum to which they are entitled according to their 
share of the proceeds. But the percentage addition is subject to 
a minimum. However low the amount of the proceeds in any district, ^ 
the percentage addition to basis rates is not allowed to fall below 
a given minimum. Besides, it is provided that if the rates of wages 
as determined for any district do not yield a certain minimum wage 
to certain low-paid workers, an addition should be made to it 
in the form of an allowance per shift. On the other hand, if on 
account of the provision for the payment of minimuin wages, 
employers do not obtain the full share of the proceeds as profits to which 
they are entitled, they can carry forward these claims to be made good 
out of any sixrplus accruing during future years. As the Eoyal Com- 
mission on the Coal Industry (1925) remarks, these rather complicated 
arrangements embody two main principles — ^that of a minimum wage 
and that of an economic wage to be determined soientifiically.*^^^’ 

Beport of the Royal ComBiission on the Coal Industry, 1925, page 1S4* 
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The history of the proceeds-shating sliding scale in the coal mining 
industry in Great Britain is interesting. It was introduced, on a national 
scale, in 1921 amid great enthusiasm. It soon gave rise, however, to 
diflS.culties of interpretation. In 1924 its terms were revised somewhat 
in favour of the miners. In 1925 owners gave notice to terminate it. 
Protracted negotiations led to no result and there was a serious stoppage 
of work in 1926. After 1926, district agreements, all of the proceeds- 
sharing type though varying in the details of the arrangement, took the 
place of the national agreement. The working out of the arrangement 
has revealed a number of difficulties, and it should fiuiher be remembered 
that all the problems inherent in this method of determining wages have 
not been acutely felt as, for the greater part of the period since 1926, 
proceeds-sbaring has not operated to any appreciable extent, practically 
every district being almost continuously on the minimum percentage. 

In other words, the price obtained for coal has been such that the net 
proceeds in the various districts have not risen above the amount 
necessary to pay the guaranteed percentage, and in some cases have fallen 
very considerably below that amount.’^^^^ 


PROPOSALS EXAMINED. 

We have referred to the experience of the British coal mining industry 
in some detail because the only concrete proposals made before us 
regarding automatic adjustment of wages in the cotton textile industry 
were similar in character to proceeds-sharing. Almost all those who 
gave evidence before and submitted memoranda to us questioned the 
feasibility or desirability of measures of automatic adjustment. The 
representatives of all associations of employers were opposed to any 
measure of automatic adjustment ; so were the representatives of most 
labour unions. The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, stated 
in its memorandum : It is certainty desirable to have a definite scheme 
to effect wage adjustments automatically . . . But so long as the 
factors responsible in determining the profits of the industrial concerns 
are not clarified and a standard basis adopted, the scheme would not 
be feasible. Without an agreement on a reasonable standard of 
remuneration to the managing agents, depreciation for plant and limita- 
tions of dividends, it is difiS.cult to conceive a workable basis for automatic 
adjustment of wages by any collective agreement.” Mr. Shankarlal 
Banker who gave evidence on behalf of the Association elaborated these 
ideas in Ms oral evidence ; and though he expressed himself keenly in 
favour of automatic adjustment, if it were possible, he admitted that the 
fundamental ideas had yet to be clarified and that collective profit-sharing 
was hardly practicable today. 


“ Wage Beteriniiaatioii in the Coal Mining Industry ”, published by the 
International Labour Office, 1931, page 46. 



Mr. ^inibalal Sarabliai, a leading millowner of Ahmedabad, who gave 
evidence in Ms personal capacity, pnt forward an elaborate scheme of 
proceeds-sharing. The nature of this scheme is made clear by the 
following extracts from his memorandum : 


In the Province there are three important centres of textile 
industry — Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur ... A combined 
balance sheet of all the mills working in each centre should be taken 
out each year, say before the end of April of the following year. To 
do this accuiately merely for the purpose of this scheme a method of 
ascertaining profits will liave to be laid down and enforced— method 
of valuation of stock, what should be revenue and capital charges, 
Managing Agents’ commission, provision for depreciation and income 
tax, fair return to shareholders, provision for repairs and maintenance 
of machinery, etc., etc. Actual payments to Managing Agents, 
provision for depreciation and for other purposes need not be 
according to the calculation, but adjusted as may be decided by the 
shareholders and the interests concerned . . . 


If the combined balance sheet for each centre after making the 
above provisions leaves an excess, then up to the time that wages equal 
living wage standard, . . . even 75 % of the excess may be 
made over to Government to be utilised for payment wholly or 
partially to the workers employed in the industry or for other 
measures for the benefit of the workers, such as sickness benefits, 
leave with pay, etc., etc., growers of cotton, and of the community 
as a whole. When this level is reached the percentage to be 
substantially reduced.”* 


This scheme, even if we assume that the share of the excess will be 
paid not to Government but directly to the wage earners in cash, is open 
to all the usual objections to a collective profit-sharing scheme. It 
would involve considerable work on the part of independent accountants 
appointed by each side. It would inevitably lead, as in the case of the 
British coal paining industry, to a number of difficulties of interpretation 
and disputes regarding the admissibility and the size of various items to 
be deducted from the total proceeds. As the adjustment would depend 
on the preparation of a full year’s accounts, it would allow for a con- 
siderable time lag. And, most important of all, the trouble would not 
be worth wMle. For, ordinarily, taking the average of the working 
results for a whole centre the amount of the additional remuneration 
obtained by any individual worker can be only a small percentage of 
his total wage. The following set of tables shows for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, the sums carried to reserve, to 
depreciation, agents* commission and dividends and those paid out as 
wages and salaries: 
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Figures taken from the 
N. Besai. 

Figures taken from the balance sheets and statements supplied by mills. 


Directory of Ahmedabad Mill Industry” by 




TABLE No. 40. 

Wages and Salaries, Dividends, Agents' Commission and Allowances, 
Depeciation and amounts carried to Reserves and Dividend 
Equalization Ftmds of Cotton Textile Mills. 

Bombay. 

(Rupees in laMis.) 


l?ear. 

Wages 

and 

Salaries. 

Amount 
of Divi- 
dend. 

1 R.ate of 
Dividend 
to 

Paid-up 

Capital. 

. 

Agents’ 

Com- 

mission 

and 

allowances. 

i. , 

Depre- 

ciation 

pro- 

vided. 

Amount 
carried 
to Re- 
serves. 

‘ Amount 
carried to 
Dividend 
Equaliza- 
tion 
Fund. 

1929 

531 

23*42 

1-7 

20 

■ . 40 ■ 

0*50 

0*40 

1930 

541 

: 19*15 

1*4 ‘ 

13 

10 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1931 

597 

! 18*05 

■.■ 1*4 1 

15 

52 

Nil. 

0*60 

1932 

1 648 

18*57 

■ 1-3 

14 

39 

0*25 

1*00 

1933 

1 420 

i 12*69 

■ 1-1 

10 

34 

Nil. 

Nil. 

1934 

395 

21*14 

J 1*8 

15 

47 

14*14 

2*98 

1935 

611 

20*98 

i 1*8 

12 

38 

2*40 

Nil. 

1936 

484 

24*10 

2*0 

: ■ 15 ■ 

1 42 

6*77 

0*18 

1037 

685 

34*96 

i 2*9 

22 

66 

3*45 

2*55 

1938 

718 

49*04 

3*9 

28 

78 

8*05 

7*19 


Note . — Figures taken from the consolidated balance sheets. 

Ahmedabad. 

(Rupees in lakhs.) 


Year. 

i 

V 

Wages 

and 

Salaries, 

Amount 
of Divi- 
dend. 

. 

(t) 

Rate of 
Dividend 
to 

Paid-up 

Capital, 

Agents’ 

Com- 

mission 

and 

allowances. 

(a) 

Depre- 

ciation 

pro- 

vided. 

( 3 ) 

Amount 
carried 
to Re- 
serves. 

(2) 

Amount 
carried to 
Dividend 
Equaliza- 
tion 
Fund. 

(2) 

1929 

' Informa- 

43*04 

12*7 





1930 

1 tion not 

39*09 

i 10*5 

: . . : ■ 


* * i 


1931 

available. 

49*17 

11*4 

37 

5i 



1932 

1 

50*98 

10*9 

40 

55 

! 


1933 


36*24 

7*7 

..'■24 

36 



1934 


33*82 

7*7 

29 

50 

■■ . . { 


1935 


26*74 

6*1 

28 

46 

12*26 : 

6*50 

1936 


24*08 

5*5 

25 

39 

5*92 

0*80 

1937 


31*34 

7*2 

35 

58 

8*64 

0*60 

1938 


28*40 

6*7 

32 

58 

9*80 

0*75 
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TABLE No. iO-comd. 


Sholapur. 

(BupocB in lakhs.) 



Wages 

and 

Salaries. 

Amount 
of Divi- 
dend. 

Bate of ■■ 
Di\idend 
,to 

Paid-up 

Cajiital. 

' 

'■ ' Agents’ 
Gona- 
mission 
■"'■and, 
allowances. 

Depre- 

ciation 

pro- 

vided. 

Amount 
carried 
to Be- 
serves. ■ 

Amount 
■ ■ earned to .■ 
'Divklend 
■Equaliza- „ ' 
tion 
Fund. 

1929 

57 

: 12‘42 

18*9 

. » 

. . 

* • 


1930 

52 

6*85 

8*9 . 

. . 


. . 

■ ....;,■ 

1931 

53 

6*55 

'''9*9 

.. 


■ ■',:. ■ 


1932 

62 

6*93 i 

1.0*5 

1 ' ■ 4*3 

H) 

0*07 

^ Ml , ; ^ 

1933 

' ■ ' 49 _ 

4*95 

7*5 

■'2*4 

1*4 

0*09 

■ m. 

1934 

44 

4*87 

7*4 

3*3 

2*1 

0*04 

mi 

1935 

' 47 

3*67 

5*6 

2*3 

0*4 

2*88 

0*50 

1936 

45 

3*51 

5*3 

2*6 

0*6 

0*12 

Nil. 

1937 

49* 

3*83 

6*8 

2*3 

1*5 

0*16 

Nil. 

1938 

60 

4*82 

I 

7*3 

4*2 

m 

0*26 

0*65 


Note . — ^Figures taken from the balance sheets and statements supplied by mills. 
♦Includes expenditure on office establishment of Managing Agents in one case. 


These tables bring out the relations between the various classes of 
payments involved in a scheme of collective proceeds-sharing. They 
show that even though individual concerns may be in a specially 
favourable financial position the figures for a centre as a whole do not 
necessarily reveal a specially high level of dividend pa3mxents, reserve 
allocations or depreciation amounts. For Bombay it is clear that in 
most years of the decade the payments towards depreciation fell short 
of what may be prescribed as standard requirements and this would, 
perhaps, also be the case with the p.rofits earned. It has not been 
contended before us that the commissions earned by the managing 
agents in Bombay are levied on an unfair basis or are specially excessive. 
Any reductions that could be made on the plea of an inflated capital 
structure or excessive interest rates would also not be substantial enough 
to outweigh the shortage of payments on the other side. 


While for Bombay the last decade was for the larger part one of 
depressed conditions, it was not so for Ahmedahad. At Ahmedabad 
the allocations to both depreciation and reserve funds are distinctly 
on a higher level than at Bombay. They cannot, however, be called 
excessive and it would, even for purposes of calculations under 








; 












a scheme of proceeds-sliaring^ not be possible to reduce them materially. 
The dividends paid are no doubt much more substantial than in Bombay, 
It has to be remembered that the share capital, on which it is that the 
rate of dividend payment is calculated, bears in Ahmedabad a smaller 
proportion to the total funds employed than in Bombay ; hence in this 
centre the amounts made available by calculations on the basis of 
a standard rate of profits would not be large relatively to the total wage 
bill. The total wage bill for Ahmedabad for 1938, according to 
information obtained from the balance sheets of mills, amounted 
approximately to Rs. 6 crores. The amounts paid as agents’ 
commissions in Ahmedabad are no doubt high as compared with 
those paid in other centres. The minimum scale suggested by 
Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai for agents’ commission would put the pay- 
ment of minimum commissions at about Rs. 20 lakhs in 1938, 
If we assume a standard rate of profits of 6 per cent, — ^this was the 
percentage generally agreed to in the Lancashire negotiations of 1899- 
1900 — ^the calculated dividend payment would be put at about Rs. 21 
lakhs. The sum indicated for sharing yr<^uld in this case, without 
making any allowances on the other side, amount to nearly 
Rs. 21 lakhs which is less than 5 per cent, of the total wage bill 
for the year in that centre. In this connection it should be remembered 
that while it may be possible for mill companies to agree to a proceeds- 
sharing arrangement related to profits earned or dividends declared, 
they cannot themselves reduce the commissions paid to agents. These 
commissions are legally payable by the companies to mill agents under 
long term contracts and the consent of all those having an interest in 
managing agencies — and this is reported to be a numerous class in 
Ahmedabad — ^will be necessary before any limitation of these payments 
is brought about. In any case, as the tables reveal, the surplus of 
proceeds to be shared will in ordinary years be too small to be significant 
even in Ahmedabad. Similar considerations apply to the figures 
revealed by the table for Sholapui*. 

Unless, therefore, there is a very drastic legislative limitation of 
dividends, commissions, etc,, such as cannot be presumed and is not 
contemplated by Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai, any scheme of proceeds-sharing 
is capable of augmenting the workers’ wage only by a small percentage. 
The percentage will be so small that it will not materially affect the 
efficiency of workers or help to improve industrial relations. On the 
other hand, as remarked above, the variations in this percentage addition 
may themselves well become an additional source of disputes. 

Our collea^e, Mr. Khandubhai Desai, suggested a scheme for 
automatic adjustment which he thought was not only urgently desirable 
but also feasible. As we understand it, he proposes an arrangement 
somewhat similar to proceeds-sharing with, however, the following 
important difference. In the usual proceeds-sharing arrangements all 
items of expenditure, other than profits, are taken from the books of 
concerns, as ascertained by independent accountants. Under the 
proposed scheme, items snch as depreciation or agents’ commission 
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would not be taken at tlie figures actually shown in the accounts but 
would be calculated, as in Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai’s scheme, at certain 
standard rates to be determined previously. The unit for calculating 
the proceeds would be each independent centre of the industry. The 
proceeds would be so divided — though the details of the arrangement 
are not clear—as to benefit chiefly classes of workers whose wages fell 
below ^ the living^ wage standard. It was further suggested that 
commissions and dividends should be limited to a mimmum figure until 
the living wage standard was reached by all workers and that these limits 
should be laid down and enforced by the Provincial Government. 
It is obvious that these questions cannot be considered in respect of one 
industry alone. Further, we do not think that steps to be taken for 
attaining a living wage standard can be fruitfully incorporated into 
a scheme of automatic adjustment of wages. However drastic the 
measure for the limitation of dividends or commissions, there is nothing 
in such limitation itself to lead to a progressive attainment of the living 
wage standard. A limitation will increase the absolute si^e of the 
proceeds to be shared ; but as long as the manner and the basis of 
calculating the proceeds remain unchanged, there is no reason to suppose 
that the size of the proceeds will exhibit a definite trend one way or the 
other. This size will depend on the fortunes of industry and will 
fluctuate with them. These fluctuations are normally cyclical and the 
secular trends in proceeds or profits, if there are any such, are at least 
today not predictable. Mr. Khandubhai Desai advocated his scheme of 
automatic adjustment mainly as a means to attain the living wage 
standard. We are unable to see how it can do this. 

WAGES EQUALIZATION FUND. 

A partial method of automatic adjustment advocated by another 
of our Associate Members, Mr. Khedgikar, is that of instituting a fund, 
analogous to the dividend equalization fund, which may be utilized 
for preventing a reduction in the wage level during times of depression. 
It is suggested that a certain percentage of the profits of industry in 
a centre should be paid into a fund to be called the wages equalization 
fund. The idea is similar to that of profit-sharing with this difference 
that, while under the latter profits will be shared at the end of each 
year, with a wages equalization fund the share of profits will be 
accumulated during years of prosperity to be distributed only in periods 
of depression. The objections to the institution of a wages equalization 
fund for separate units are of the same character as those to profit- 
sharing in individual concerns. The institution of a wages equalization 
fund for a centre as a whole is neither desirable nor is it likely to be 
agreed to by employers. Such a fund will penalize the more efficient 
units in the industry and help to subsidize partially the least efficient 
ones, because during times of prosperity the better units will pay the 
most into the fund and they will also draw the least from it during years 
of depression. Any scheme which subsidizes the least efficient units 
in this manner cannot be in the interests of industry or the workers in it. 
It is also clear from the relative sizes of profits, dividends and wages 
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that a wages equalization fund can never become large enough to help 
materially to keep up the wage level during any prolonged period of 
depression. 

BIFHCULTIES OF SLIDING SCALES, 

Sliding scales were initially hailed with enthusiasm and automatic 
adjustment of wages is even today considered very desirable because 
of a belief that with a predetermined system in operation wage disputes 
can be settled very easily. This belief seems, however, to ignore two 
important factors. In the first instance, an automatic arrangement can 
take account of only a limited number of considerations in wage 
determination. But considerations or changes of circumstances which 
may lead one or the other party to demand a change in the wage rate 
are diverse. These cannot all be covered by an automatic arrangement, 
And where an automatic adjustment in relation to one set of factors 
is in operation, it may become difficult to obtain recognition for other 
factors as legitimate grounds for a change in wages. The more complex 
the structure and circumstances of the industry the less are the chances 
of a sliding scale adequately covering its needs for any period of time. 
Secondly, the nature of the demand put forth by labour is itself 
undergoing continuous change. What may have been regarded by 
labour leaders at one time as a satisfactory agreement may not be looked 
upon in the same manner after a lapse of time, Wlxere the nature of 
the demand changes an automatic arrangement is incapable of suitablv 
adjusting the wage. These are fundamental difficulties apart from the 
numerous practical difficulties involved in the framing and workin<y of 
sliding scales. ^ ^ 

The nature of these difficulties has been made clear in the brief 
description of sliding scales which has been given above. The large 
variations in the structure of the arrangements and in the relationship 
changes in the base index and the changes in wages show 
tiiat these agreements can hardly be called scientific in character. The 
preliminary determination of the structure and proportion of the scale 
IS invariably the result of bargaining of the ordinary type. Moreover 
It IS not as if once a scale is fixed no party can demand a structural or 
detailed revision of it afterwards. The history of all sliding scales 
shows frequent demands for an alteration of their terms by one side or 
the other and. an antonmtic adjustment does not thus guarantee that 
a wage dispute wll not arise in respect even of the factors covered by it 
Ihe avoidance of disputes under sliding scales requires as much goodwill 

wage bargain as in circumstances where 
f adopted. _ It has been noted by all students of the 

subject that the cordial relations obtaining between the employers and 

the employed in the British iron and steel industry wL^ largely 
mumble for the contmnous smooth working of slidi^ scales in thS 

therefore that sliding scales should have proved 
sucoeesful only m exceptional circumstances. In both the Britj^ iron 
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and steel jmd eoaJ luiniiig induvstries tl 
wages are (a>nipaj‘atively simple. In 
eircunistanees render ne(*os8ary a free. 
Even so, particuliirly favourable eircia 
sinootli working of sliding scales in the 
absence of similar cimoristances in tli 
frequent breakdowns of tlie arrangemer 
the coal mining industry. 

We need nut (anisidei; the assumjjtu 
arrangement and the theoretical object 
should be a fluctuating one or wlikln 
the aim should be to stal)ili;::e it in termi 
whether it is possible* to cqmbinc in any 
of the mijiimum wage, living wage and 
questions we need not enter into becausi 
light of ordinary praetical eonsiderati 
wage rates are not ren derial necessary 
by any peculiar circumstances. Its pri< 
of a complicated character. A sclnmu 
therefore, likely neither to l)e useful nor 
this industry it is enough, if proper arn 
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TABLE No. iS^^conid. 


Average mimbor of workers employed in 


Kegion. 


1937. 


1938. 


Bombay 

Abmedabad 

Sliolapur . , 

Onjerat (excluding Ahmed, 
abad). 

Khandesh 

Maharashtra and Kamatak: 
(exc hiding Sholapur andi 
Khandesh). 


Whole Province . . 


Day 

Shift. 

1 Night; 

! Shift. 

. .Bay 
Shift. 

1 Night 

1 Shift. 

1 

1,14,904 

40,583 

1,20,360 

50,935 

78,608 

33,244 

77,051 , 

40,421 

. 17,108 

710 

17,.590, 

2,002 

7.ai8 

1,872 

7,636 

1,000 

1 

8,48$ i 

1,971 

8,775 

628 

8,400 1 

' 2,621 

7,835 

2,733 

2,S'1.8i2 

81,007 1 

5,89,25!) 



07,714 


WHY SIGHT SHIFTS ARE WORKED. 

Ill ludustiies requiring continuous processes, niglit sliift is inescaoahic 
but rn most cmmtries, the tendency Ls been'to discoruuge h wSS 
of more than one shift m non-continuous processes save in excXS 
circtmat^ces. In the Province of Bombay, as pointed out before 
mght shift was not so general as it has been' during the last three or 
foitt years. According to the representatives of the Aknedabad 

resorted to because it 

the LSv keen competition and of enabling 

me imuBtiy to cope with temporary increase in demand witbonf 

capital”. Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai said • 
There is bound to be a greater tendency to work the night shift, instead 
of producing by a single shift, because what is happening letuailv is 

costlier and costlier and m order to meet the depreciation and interest 
arges on these machmes, production has got to be taken out of them in 

S It. ^ “ •li«t ae liiige motease m the number of workers on meht 
SfrfIS, “‘T'l.” due to the increied SS 



ais, eiiabliiio- ns to more, fiMluce our prices and obtain more 

:ketK . . . Wo have a (Certain amoimt of export trade, and if 
increti.se in the direction of export trade, we must have 
re night shilts. ’ He addc<l that so long as Japan continued to work 
it shift, India .shonkl not do away with it. It has been suggested 
an important independent witne.s.s that the system of remuneration 

to encourage night shifts 
means increase of commission. 
:ht shift may be worked— reduction 
competition or supplying 
it possesses certain obvious economic 


oi managing agents in some centro.s tends 
inasnuicli as increase of production 
Wliatcvor the. purpose, s for which nig: 
oi costs of production, meeting foreign 
a temporary increase in de:maiid 
advantages. 

EFFECTS ON PRODUCTION. 

An important factor in determi ^ 

is its effect on the quality and quantity of output. While it was asserted 
by the employers that, given adequate lighting and ventilation and 
sufficient supply of skilled labour, production at night did not suffer 
appreciably either iu quantity or quality, the workers and their 
representatives contended that it did suffer in both respects, especially 
after midnight. Mr. Stones said that every yard of cloth produced was 
checked and that the millowners wore, therefore, in a position to assert 
that production did not suffer at night. It might happen, ho added, 
that “ in the beginning when night shift commences, production is 
a little inferior because of raw labour, but as soon as nigh t, shift settles 
down properly, there is no difference in the production Mr. Kastur- 
bhai Lalbhai said : “ Production per hour has remained the same as it 
k during the day. There would not be any question about the quality. 
It remams the same.” However, when asked why he had adopted in his 
own mills the system of closing night shift at 12-30 a.m., he replied : 
“ Not only out of consideration for the worker. That was one of the 
considerations. The second consideration was my own production, 
because I felt that if the worker was allowed to work up to 3 o’clock in 
the morning I may not get out of him the same amount of production 
as I expect to get out of him by asking him to work only up to 
12-30 a.m.” Many of the employers in the other centres of the industry 
agreed with the view thht the quality of production deteriorated after 
midnight. This view was also supported by the representatives of 
labour. The representatives of the Gujarat Sami Kamdar Association 
voicing the opinion of drawers-in and reachers stated that in 
night working, as the eyes were affected, the ends sometimes got 
mixed up and the cloth was, therefore, spoilt. The representatives of 
workers further urged that comparison between the production of day 
work and night work was vitiated by the fact that the net working time 
during the day, owing to . the time taken to clean machinery, was 
slightly less than that during the night. Another factor which, it is 
contended, should also be taken into account for a fair comparison is 
the reduced extent of loitering at night. In the absence of exhaustive 
investigation it is difficult to ascertain the extent of the variations 
caused by* these factors or to say at what hour at night appreciable 



deterioration in prodnction sets in. There is, however, a. jrood deal of 
evidence m support of the view that if night work ends at or about 
nudmght, there would be no appreciable difference, either in respect of 
quantity or quality, between production by day and by night. 


LIGHTING, VENTILATION AND OTHER FACILITIES 

The-Millowners’ Association, Bombay, agreed that for production 

< niglxt to be the same as during the day, in quality as well as quantity 

aiequatt.' 

ii *“''“<•* for iiigM "■oi'k simiia 

mclude good hghtmg, ventilation and good material. Mr. T W John- 

dpmrh^.,./ “‘“"k'':'* I'elitaW- PMti™Iariv ill a, drawing-ill 

'1 ‘ . d*, which, according to liiin, would result in ininrv fa tliA 

im thought that on the wJiole, the standard of lighting was fairlv 
adequate. Workers both in Bombay and aihmedabad howeS 
complained that m many mills lighting was insufficient, wliile in others 
_t vas very dazzling; The complaint was also general that the liMitino' 
m the compounds of mills was not as satisfactory as it should be There 
am also other facilities that must be provided for night workers 
Adequate dimng accommodation is an essential need, Johnstone 
held the view that permission for- night work should be refused if dinin<r 

mociation f.houlci be adequate and satisfactory. We deal with the 
question of dining room accommodation in another ehapter it ts 

purpos'r " compounds for the 


EFFECT ON HEALTH OF WORKERS 

; :rrS:- 

neither complete nor sc -ti i 

r,:oi to. ■ fiairlh any nulls keep separate records 


of «d™» r.cor* 

fo ao let „ to’ 


r ,1 •, niMAfibs. ^vir. atones thmirrh 

that, absenteeism amonc^ nmht ^ 

day shift workers. Aceordin<x to tL 

«tf^. 



The ovwir ' Wive opats were also more frequent amorifr tlnun. 
The e^den ot the workers generally supported these Btatemente' 

amo?^ rom uwke!s’^T ® practice, which was mostly 

on^ imll workeis, he had come across cases in which some ninlit 

■DrATSkarifofTh p f mental stram. 

Hospitals, Ahmedabad, observed in his memorandum that the incidence 

3avlriT”r^^‘' «Wft workers was somewhat higher than anionu 
day shift % oilers because of the greater strain of night work. He added 

4cxain^^\ ;j^o’’kers commonly suffered from eye diseases due to strain. 
A„ain, night work involves a disturbance in the usual hours for meals 

as was emphasized before us by several workers. Such ilisturbance 
has naturally a harmful effect on health. usi'UrDami 

The question of extra strain and fatigue during night shift has nob 
been examined by the. mill authorities or any other organizations ami 

comXT before us were not supported by data scientifically 

oom^piled. But there is little doubt that the living conditions of the 
workers contribute to making night work more onerous than day work. 

do with very few exceptions, in one room' 
enements, they are not able to have sound, continuous and refreshing 

f'O ^'lie street noises 

and the sounds inseparable from the carrying on of household routine. 
Huring the gi'eater part of the year, a large number of people in Bombay 
^eep on the pavements or streets. This is not possible during day time. 
Mr. Ambalal k^arabhai agreed that the strain of continuous nif^ht work 
was very great and that it was not possible for most workers to ^et 
adequate sleeping facilities during day time. He suggeste^^ 
employers should be compelled to provide sleeping accommodation in 
the mills, for those who wanted it, on payment of annas eight per month, 
ihe Bonibay and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations emphasized 
that working conditions in the night shift were, if anything, more 
comiortable than in the day shift, owing to lower average temperatures 
and the. greater ease with which adequate humidity for efficient working 
could be obtained. As Mr. Johnstone, however, pointed out, with the 
progress in air-conditioning and humidification, the difference ia 
atmospheric conditions was no longer an important factor. 

We cannot better conclude our consideration of this subject than 
by drawing attention to the following passages from pages 61 to 70 of 
Di. Frederic &. Lee s book The Human Machine and Industrial 
Efficiency ” : 

“ Man is a diurnal, not a nocturnal, animal, and any attempts to 
change his innate habits in this respect are bound to interfere with* 
his physiological processes. Man’s body needs the stimulus of sun- 
light and is adapted to the atmospheric conditions of the day 
It is widely believed that bodily vigor is low in the early morning 
and that the greatest number of deaths occur then ; there is 
some statistical evidence for this . . , There is a general 
consensus of opinion that night work is more deleterious to health 
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tiiaii is ciay work, and this opinion is supported hy incontestable 
evidence; but in the present state of our Lowledge it is hardly 
possible, _ nor indeed for our present purpose is it necessarv 
differentJate between deleterious effects per ’ se, resulting' from 
such conditions as the attempted imposition of an unphysioloo-ical 

resdfaVfoorI^the''fLff1^?'^^^^ deleterious elects 

reciinp™+;i,^S+? cohditions the day’s 

'"‘“ika.iimfautronofsker t" 

days light, the day s sounds, the irresistible lure of an active world^ 

a ■‘"-where cm£ 


must be cared foiv meals must be prepared 
waslied — all these prevent sleep.'’ 


and clothing must be 


SOCIAL disadvantages OF NIGHT SHIFTS. 

lafif T ;X“t«de »* “«■“ « »“ ‘I*" 

it is evident that he riot lb ? f/f f'' 

children or their unbrinihti iu adequate attention to his 
the mother of the familvTnr-ibn i"* disadvantage is aggravated when 

Th. B«t; ‘y° ?Si'e‘ “ w*“'" ““ ‘■"y- 

that women did not like the idp., if ™ ^ Women s (muncil said 

upset the routine of the household. because it 

social intercourse and sctivffJn-. epportunities for 

Another drawback of night shift froin rt,e^ considerably restricted. 

ci.» „ . ,h.i. i, ite »* f “'■‘■"f 

by representatives of workers tliat iiiaht S ^ i ® 

to take part in trade union activhie« ° T I ■ 
ho added that night shift worHiiv to’ ’ ^ *bis connection, it may also 

EFFECT ON EMPLOYMENT. 

On the health of tbe judication o'f the effect of ni'dit ivork 

w»ta; a„a the todt^cy raf *« TSk?!?” T”* 

sretsz ■“ “;.f ,~v 

burnover on night shifts. He adder! *tw S T- 

s i>s. tic added that badhs were more numerous 



snwTir7,r <^“J'l«ver. on this 

AStim. di ?, Tk AhmedabHcf Milknvners’ 

dnrin» dav tiie that the turnover at night was greater than 

mmng dav, tlie Millowne.j-s’ Association, Bombav, stated tliat the 

!vrrLrLT^? ''’r -^-^shnlents in idoh a linge-ot 

'hpf^-n ^ -f 1 i-i and tlmt in those eonconis where it had 

.t S„ ,7,’^ >’'7“"=' ■'“ I" a- — ‘i« 

maj be noted that in very lew mills in Ahmedabad does the e]nn«-e- 

uas a fact that there, was a considerable increase in tlie mnnber 
of workers absent m tlie second shift.” 

_ Night shift as a i^rinanent and regnlatod feature inav iirovide 
increased cmploymeni; in an industry, but th(^ spasmodic woiiim-- of 

a<^StStet’ ‘'Semig additional employment, ultima"telv 

a^^ravates the evil of unemployment, by attracting to industrial 
centres an undn y large number of men. In his evidence, llr. N. M. JosJd 
M.L.A., (Central) said that, on the whole, night shifts were not desirable 
because they created iinemplo}^nent ;inas.uiixcli as they eneouRici'd inor<^ 
people to hnd their way into a city than it could ftnd emploMnent for. 

of +le^°‘ variations and fluctuations 

of the working of night shift from the year 1930 to 1939 in Bombay 
Mmedabad and other centres. While the number of persons employed 
in Jiombay City steadily rose, there were also considerable fluctuations 
durmg to period. As is evidenced by the statistics furnished 'to ns 
by Mr Johnstone, there were appreciable fluctuations in the number 
of workers employed on day and night shifts and tlie number of days 
and nights worked by each mill from 1935 to 1938. For instance in 
Bombay, m 1935 two mills worked night shift for less tlnm .a. 
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HEED FOR maUEATIOH. 

Wr. liave ill tlie preceding paragraphs referred to the disadvantages 
of niglit shift from the point of view of the workers. It is not liked 
becfinse it is unnatural and dissociates the individual from the normal 
life aro.uiid him. It is considered injurious to the health of the workers 
inasmuch as it involves greater strain and fatigue than work during the 
doy. The worker, however, regards night shift as a necessary evil and 
would not see ih abolished until some effective measures are taken to 
solve the problem of unemployment. Some provision has also to be 
made for meeting a temporary increase in the demand for cloth. Again, 
so long as night shift is resorted to elsewliere, employers consider it 
necessary to adopt it in order to maintain their competitive capacity. 
Nor can the fact be ignored that the increasing adoption of rationaliza- 
tion and the introduction of labour saving machinery may lead to 
increasing unemploym.en.t. This teclmological unemployment may, 
to a certain extent, be met by a resort to night shift. Therefore, the 
problem before iis resolves itself into one not of abolishing night shift 
but of so legulating it as to secui'e the maximum advantage to the 
industry with the minimum discomfort to the worker. The general 
trend of evidence before us was to emphasize the need for such regulation 
of the working of night shift. 

PAYMENT OF EXTRA WAGES.- 

Before we formulate otir proposals regarding the regulation of night 
shifts,* it is necessary to examine the question of the payment of additional 
.wages to workers on night shifts. Except in one or two mills, no extra 
remuneration is paid to workers on night shifts. The Gokak Mills 
pay an extra allowance to induce workers to do night shift work, 
and so do the Narayandas Chuniial Mills at Gadag. The representatives 
of the workers in all centres made a demand for an additional wage 
for niglit work. The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, justified 
this demand mainly on the ground of the unnatural and arduous character 
of night work. '' If the society or industry ^ V it contended, “ wants for 
its own purpose to draft a particular section of workers for this type of 
work, it is but proper that such workers should get liigher remuneration 
to compensate them for the special handicap mcidental to night work 
Other grounds for this demand were : insecurity of employment, greater 
incidence of sickness, less production by piece workers, necessity for 
incui’ring additional expenditure on tea or coffee to keep awake and 
on food purchased from hotels owing to the difficulty of getting it from 
home. The representatives of labour found additional support for their 
demand in the practice which prevailed in certain mills, before 1933 , 
of paying extra remuneration to night workers. The representative 
of the Narayandas Chumlal Mills at Gadag stated that higher wages 
were paid to the workers for night shift because of the extra strain 
involved. The management of the Gokak Mills said that they had only 
partial night shift working for short periods and paid extra remuneration 
for night work in order to attract labour owing to the difficulty of recruit- 
ment, the mill being surrounded by an entirely agricultural tract. They 
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were not, liowever, in faToiif* of paying extra remnnemtion when night. 
Bhift was worked regularly over an extended period wntli a change-ovron 
The representatives of employers in tlie industry resisted the demand 
for additional wages. They explained that, before 1933, certain fnills, 
in order to attract good labour, offered the incentive either of an extra 
allowance or of shorter hours than were usual on the day shift. With the 
reduction in the number of weekly hours of work since 1935, the necessity 
for shorter hours or extra pay for night shift workers, they said, 
disappeared. But the inain reason for the opposition of mill-owners to 
the payment of an extra al]ow<inCe for night work was stated to be the 
incapacity of the iiicliistry to pay it. It was urged that if they were 
compelled to pay higher wa-ges to night workers, it might not be worth 
tlieir while to continue night shift. It was further urged that in no 
other industry were liiglier wages paid to the 'Workers on night 
shift. Another argument advanced wjxs that, , with the adoption of 
a system of change-over, the justification for higher wages would not 
fCxistc^ .. ■ ■ 

The practice of pa.ying liiglier wages for night sliift does not obtain 
in most countries. The only two exceptions we have been able to find 
are South Africa and Australia, wliere in wage awards applying to the 
textile industry an extra allowance is paid for night work. In South 
Africa the law lays down that tlie textile woj'kei* should get 10 per cent, 
extra allowance i[ lie is employed on night shift for more than three days 
per week in two or more consecutive weedvs. Under an Award of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration of Australia, for 
the textile industry, extra, paynnait has to be ma(l(‘ for night work. 

Having given careful considm/ation to a.ll aspects of the question, 
we do not suggest an extra pa;\ raent for night work. We bold that the 
proposals that we make for riu* regulation of niglit sliifts will adequately 
safeguard the interests of the workers, without placing on the industry 
the burden of additional wages. 


LIMITATION OF HOURS. 

We now p}‘ 0 (‘eed to deal witli the c'rux of tlie pro])lem of night sliift, 
namely, the limitation of Jiours. Tlie prohlem is how to safeguard the 
interest of the workers without de})riviug the industry of the advantages 
of the shift system. The Bomhay lh;oviiicial Trade Union Congress 
urged tliat night sliift should be of seven hours’' duration, and wages and 
allowances should be so arrangx'd that the seven hour working did not 
result in a fall in earnings. 'Tlu^ Textile Labour Association, Ahmcdabad, 
preferred that employment sliould lie restricted, as far as possible, to 
Iiours ludweeii 6 a.m. and 10 p.in., but, recognising that this was not 
feasible at the present moment, it suggested that niglit work should be 
limited to eight hours and no factory should work later than 2 a.m. 
The Alimedabad Mill Kamdar Union and the Sholapur Lai Bavta 
Ginii Kamgar Union urged the prohibition of work between 12 midnight 
and 6 a.m. Individual workers who were examined were generally of 
tlie view that night shift sliouhl end at midnight. 
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According to tJie iuformfition specially compiled for ns by tlie 
International Labour Office, niglit shift is regulated in many countries 
in order to compensate tbe workers in some measure for tlie discomfort 
a fcl a?,] ling to shift work. Thus, in Bra.dL when the three shift system 
;i,sai>plied to textile mills, the lirst shift works 8f hours and the 
next two shifts 6| hours each ; where two shifts are adopted, the iir,st 
works eight hours and the second seven. In Czechoslovakia when night 
shifts were worked the worldng week was restricted to 
in .Bulgaria, tlie shifts are regulated as follows : 


five nights. 


Tiva Shift SyUem — 
First Shift 
Second Shift 


y a.m. to 2 p.ni. 

2 p.m. to 11 p.m. 


One hour’s rc.st is included in both casi's. Tlie .shifts must ch.anae 
over each week. 


2 p.m. to 11 p.m. 
11 p.m. to 5 a.m. 


Three Shift SyDkm— 

First Sliift 
Second Sliift 
Third Sliift 

TJie finst two shifts include one hour’s rest. The third shift is a six-hour 
ffidt Without a break. The shifts must change over each week, so that 
ti.it liibt U\o have a weekly rest of 48 consecutive hours and the third 
a consecutive re.st of 36 hour's and no work on Sunday night. The report 
of tJie ^^ashmgtou Iripartite Technical Conference on the Textile 
Industry refer, s to the recent tendency to .sliorten hours of work and to 

-oT' T introduced. In the textile industry 

a .a eat Bi itain where shift working had been introduced, it was generally 
accompatued by a reduction in the length of the working week, and in 
mo.d. cases this reduction m the working week was accompanied by 
an adjustment of wages .so that the workers received wages for fortr- 
e ght hoius though working a shorter wetffi. It may be added that 
•' ended at 10 p.m. The two-shift system was abandoned 

in the cotton trade m Great Britain after the war of 1914-18 The 

two-.sluft system (betwoon 6 a.m. and 10 p.m.) for wom;n and yoIJ' 
persons has been applied m some of the undertiings in the wool and 

including at least half 

cii houl foi meals. As the work stops at 2 p.m. on Saturday tlie 
working week for the morning shift is only 43 hours {7i- hours In file 

shS Inly the afternoon 

uitt only hourb. The shifts change over every fortnight so that 

the average worbng week of both shifts is 40|- hours. In Italy, in the ‘ 

cotton industry, horn's of work in undertakings working two or three 

are 37| m the week, paid for as 40. Another systenJ preyadffii 

m the Italian textfie industry is that of working three six-hwr shifts 

beti^en 5 a.m and 11 p.m. In Spain, where two shifts am eZCd 

weeklyhoursof workare45for each, and where three shifts are employed ’ 
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42 lioiuH for eaolh f n tlio I'nlt i*il Sta.1 (»s of AiErrirui, an a role, the Labour 
Code prohibits the workiuu of ]>roductive niaeliuiery for more than 
two -lO-hour shifts each week. 

Thus, if the practice in these countries is tak(‘n as a guide, the need - 
for reduction of hours in shift work becomes obvious. In, fnct, wa>rkers* 
organizations thiouglioiit th.e world ]ia.ve in recent years been carrying on 
a campaign tor a 40“hoTir wnek. Br. B. M. Vernoif^b taking note of this 
agitatio-U, recommends tlie wide-spi-ead adoption of the two-shirt s}'steni 
(between 6 a.m. and 10 pan.) as offering a means of reducing hours 
of w^’ork. wfiicli involves little or .no reduction of wages, which is not 
unacceptable to employerH and wliicli is suited alike to conditiotis of 
trade depression and to times of trade revival. A modification of IIh^, 
two~shilt system on tlie .hues suggested by Dr. ’Wniion so that the second 
shift closes as early as possible at night would Ix^st meet oirr nH|uireme.iitB. 

It would enable the worker to use a considerable part of the night for 
sleep and w^ould thus largely mitigate the evils of night work. It; would 
also not impose any considerable liandicap o,n the industry. 

We, therefore, .njcommend that textile mills nuist cease work for 
a period of at least six consecutive hours betw'eeu tlie hours of 
12 midnight and 7 a.m. ex<’ept wlum a tiirvKeshift syst(MU is permitted 
and that a two-shift system should be allo^ved onh’' on the ])asis of two / 

shifts of 8i hours each, exdiisiv'e of half an huiir*s iuter\nl for rest for * 

each shift. This recomiueodatinn, w^e believe, will not only adequately 
meet the objections to night shift, without involving its entire abolition, 
but it will also secure to the employers all the advantages of two-shift 
work. To the workers an additional advantage of the arrangemeut 
recommended by us is that they will be required to bo on tfie mil! : 

premises, at night as well as during tlio day, for nine Ijours only instead 
of ten as at present. It was urged in. evidence that th,e wrorkers would 
not like to begin -work at 6 a.m,, especially in winter, as that would 
entail their rising from bed at 4-30 or 5 a.m. .Especially for w’onien 
workers, 6 a.m. would 1.)e, it was stated, very iueouvenient as they 
Imd to do household work. We have taken account of this objection 
on tlie part of the w’(,)3‘kers ihiul oui‘ rceommendation makes it possible 
for w'ork to co.!iuneiicc even as late as 7 a.m. The scheme wc recommend 
is not entirely new’’ to the industry. A shtft system on somewliat similar 
lines prevails in a group of mills in Aiimedabad, with the management 
of which Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai is associated, where, however, O-u one 
day in the week the w^orkers have to work ten hours instead of 8| in 
both the shifts. We were assured by the representatives of the 
Ahmedabad Millowiiers’ Association that if the Committee recommended I 

the shift system devised by Mr. Kastiirbhai the Association w^ould be • ' 

prepared to adopt it. The Marw’^adi Chamber of Commerce also favoured 
this system. Already in some mills in Ahmedabad a working week of 
624- hours, prevails and the vkw of the representatives of the Sholapiir - 

mills in favoui; of an 8| hour snift at night is definite. Mr. Gordhanbhai j 
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I, 1^‘i.telj Manager of tie New Sliorroek Mills,, E'a,ciiacl, was of opinion 
that a slight reduction of hours of working at night would not affect 
prodiK'tion. Miat would be lost by tliis reduction would, he thought, 
be gained in quality and regularity of attendance. In this connection, 
we may refer to the statement made by the Eniployers’ Delegate of the 
United States of' America at -the Mishington Tripartite Technical 
Conference on the , , Textile. ' ■Industry that the reduction of hours 
had fa.cilitated a' change-over from a single shift to a two-shift system 
and that tie latter system had now become fairly general in that 
country 


BESiRABlilTY OF CHAKOE-OVEB SYSTEM. 

TJie disadvantages of night shift become pronounced because, in most 
instances, workers have to do night woii continuously without 
a change-over. In August 1939, 18 mills out of 38 mills working night 
shift in ^ Bombay had a change-over system. In AJiinedabad, the 
change-over system is adopted in certain departments in seven mills 
out of 44 mills working night shift. The representatives of the Mill- 
owners" Association, Bombay, held the view that there was a great 
deal to be said in favour of a change-over system where night shift 
work was more or less permanent, but tliey referred to certain practical 
difficulties in the way of introducing the change-over system in some 
departments. The representatives of the Ahmedabad Millowners" 
Association endorsed this view and were prepared to work a fortnightly 
change-over system if the workers agreed. The representatives of the 
MilloTOers" Association, Bombay, were not in ffivoiu* of a legal enactment, 
while Mr. Kasturbhai thought that that was the only way in which 
a change-over system coiild be smoothly worked. Mr. Jolinstone was 
of opinion that if night shifts were regulated, the change-over should 
be made compulsory. A large number of Avomen are employed in the 
winding and reeling departments, and as, under the Indian Factories 
Act, women cannot be . employed* at night, it is not possible to, have 
a change-over system for these two departments. In some mills, 
especially outside Bombay, a. few women are employed in some other 
departments also. As regards winding and reeling Avork, it w’^as admitted, 
.by several Avitnesses that it could be done in the day in sufficient quantity 
to render the working of these two departments during the night 
mmecessary. In the group of mills under the agency of Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon & Co., Ltd., women workers on day shift complete all the 
winding and reeling required both for day and night w^ork. The number 
of women in other departments is too small to stand in the way of 
a change-over system being adopted. It was also urged that some mills 
did not work all the departments or the same number of looms or spindles 
at night as during the day and, therefore, found it difficult to have 
a change-over system. But this difficulty is capable of being met, with 
some adjustments. $ 


The World Textile Industry”, Volume 11, published by the International 
■V , Labour Office, 1 937, page 26^, 
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I’lio opimon amrnijr Jabour repfesfn Natives on tlin siibieut of cihan 
over was divided but they all agreed on the need for a cliange-oi 
with effective safeguards for permanent dav workers. . Mr. Dango 
mstaiice, said that where night shift had been agreed to by tlie worke 
a change-over conld (-ertainl}' be adopted. If there was a 
0 jec ion from any section of the wch'kers, it should he iutiuired ii 
and met ; but be added that as representatives of labour thev hatl soi 
responsibility towards the night shift workers also and should inflneii 
and impress upon the day shift workers that as members of f he sai 
raternity they should see that they also work in a suitable manner 
ilie lextile Labour As.sociatiou, .Uimedabad, .stated that tlnre was : 
iinammity of opinion among workers on the .|uesfioji of change-ov 
and that im less security of employment was guaranteed to the di 
workers, it was unfair even to suggest to them to do night, woi 
Ihe Association was, therefore, of the view that the aceoptanee of t 
change-over system should be left to the option of both day and ni<^ 
workers and added that the day workers would not reject it if t' 
Committee recommondi'tl shorter hours of work for night shift with hi<rh 
earnings During oral examination, the Association's representativ 
said that it the hours of work ware reduced and lietter conditions of woi 
assured, the appeal to da}" workers to accei^t a cliaiiDO-ovev svstem won 
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t has ti, he a sufficiently long one to afford the workers a ch-inee r 
(><'ca.muig accustomed to altered hours and haliiis. ^ 

HE,G0MTIO,N OF KIOHT SHIFTS. 

-At present the working of niglit sliift is begun ami ended at tl> 
discretion of the employers. Under the existiiurfaJto v 
i« no control exercised by Government i^this 

K;cSX'SrS‘°„S^^^ '■...peotor p 

H??i5si!issss 

■vork. Ti, Wnh, that ' th« 

:o discourage the working of more than one -hift in 

„„e in apecial cirennat,,,,,,. RaS, “ , r,™ T'“ 
ountea ,av. nought „igit that ,„.,ler contml i^.rt ’ , ! 


Allied qiujht.icHi i.s that; of tlio ud.ni,iatim period for notice of 

closure of iiiglit sliiits. It was suggested on b6.lmlf of labour that three 
luontlis' notice should be given before night shift was dosed, in order 
to enable the workers to seek new (unployineiit. Mr. Johnstone 
coiiKiflercfcl this period reasonable. Tlu^ employers’ representati'Ves 
realized tliat the present- period of notice, namely, ir fortnight, was 
insuflicient and they wert^. prepared to extend it to «)ne month. They,, 
however, opposed a. liiither (‘ximisiou on the grouiicl that a sudden 
stoppage of demand might nmke ttie. eoutinuanoe of night shift financially 
undesirable. It w-as also suggested I hat a longer notic^e might encourage 
sabotage on the part of wodnu*s. Aliout this suggeBtion. Mr. Banker 
said that there, had lieeii no insta-nec of such sabotage and that it was 
not in keeping with rlie genemi nalure of the working class in India. 
Mr. Pryde also said that h<‘ IuhI nut lu^ard of an.y instance wliere, lit 
such mh'cuinstances, the workei's had caaised damage to cloth or 
madiinery. Besides, if the -workers were inclined to cause damage,, 
they (3oiild do so even when the pei-icHi of notice was a fortnight. The 
representatives of the Ahmedabad Miliowmers’ Assocktion in this 
connection made another suggtiS'tion that, in order to avoid the spasmodic 
w^orking of night shift, any mill whicli dosed down, night shift sliould 
not be perniitteci to restart it witlun a I'leriod of six months of its closing 
down. This, liowv‘ver, does not nuMU tlu' needs of the situation inasmuch 
as it might prevent a. mill from restarr-iug for six mouths even though 
circumstances in the meanwhiie may have Justified the- resumption. 
Having provided that the juininium period for the wmrkiug of night shift 
should be three months, Wi‘ do not tiniik it is necessary or desirable that 
a longer notice than that of a month, should be given to permanent 
workers for the closing down of night shift. 

We do not favour the working of tliree shifts, as it involves work 
after midniglit. M'e recognize, however, that tluu’e may be exceptional 
circumstanceB justifying thn'‘e shifts, and therefore, recommend 
that special licenses may be given by the Chied Inspector of Factories 
for working of three shifts provided the taihory concerned is prepared to 
continue the shifts for a sufficienth’' long period. vSpecial permission 
may also be given for work to be dom.^ !)etween midnight and 7 a.m. 
for certain departments, siuh as tlio engine room. 

0RAWIHG4I BEPAETMEI^T. 

There is one depaitiinent, liowever, in which night work should, in 
no circumstances, be permitted and that is the dxawiiig-in department. 
The Gujarat Sariii .Kamdar Association of Alunedahad urged that it 
was not desirable for workers to work at night in this department because 
the work involved (xinsiderable strain on the eye. It also said that 
the drawing-in work could be done during the day in siilhcient quantity 
to meet the requirements of two shifts. As a matter of fact, the 
majority of the .mills in Ahmedabad did not work night shift in this 
department. We do not think that there would be any serious practical 
difficulty in getting all the work required for two shifts done during 
the day in this department, especially as the amount of the capital 
expenditure involved in extending this' department wonld be very smalh 
MBkR40-'l2 '-/vb 
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WIlfPlHG AHP REIUMP BEFAHTMEHTS. 

A large number of women, are employed in tlie winding and reeling- 
departments, and as night work for women is prohibited under the 
Indian Factories Act, some eniplo 3 ^ers ni*ged tliis fact as a practical 
difficulty .in the w^ay of a change-over system. We have already provided 
for men working in place of women at .night to be allowed to be employed 
continuously in night sh.ifts. This is, however. inKlesirable as a regular 
practice. The difficulty has been ove.rcome by several mills by getting 
ail winding and reeling work done during the day time. We recommend 
that, as far as possible, winding and reeling work should be completed 
dxiring the day. 

AltlrlNBIA REGULATION OF NIGHT SHIFTS, 

The Millowners’ Association, Boiiil)ay 5 in its memoranduni, while 
recognizing the advantages of night vshift, pointed out that there were 
inherent dangers in the unlimited vrorldng of night shifts and stated that 
there was no effective, machinery to ensure its regulation on an all-India 
basis. In a subsequent chapter we consbler the question of regidating 
production. But this is onl>^ one aspect of all-India regulation of night 
shift. The other aspect, is that if the statutory conditions under which 
night shift is permitted in one province do not exist in othea: provinces, 
the competitive capacity of mills in that province may suffer, it was this 
consideration which prompted representatives of emplo 3 ’'ers to urge that, 
if the working of night shifts was to be regulated by law, tlie law must be 
an all “India one applicable to every province. This view' deserves 
careful consideration and we suggest that the All-India Industrial 
Council, the early establishment of which is urged by us, should 
examine tlie question of regulating night shift for the whole country. 
Obviously, all-India action on this subject, if it could be secured 
without much delay, w'oiild be -welcome. 0,n the othe.r hand, it has 
to be remembered that the provinces arc .now compete.iit to underta.ke 
labour legislation and there is much to be said in favour of the view 
that if one province gives a lead in regulating night sliifts other 
provinces wdll follow' suit. Wc, therefore, recommend that 
legislation on the lines suggested by us be undertaken in the 
Province of Bombay as early as possible. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF SHIFTS. 

The single and the double shift are the two main systems prevailing 
in the cotton textile industry in this Province. There are, liow'evei^ 
other systems which are employed in some mills. The tljree-shift system 
is adopted by some mills of the Sassoon Group for the w-eaving depart- 
ment only.^ Each shift lasts for 7i hours, including lialf an hour\s rest, 
and there is half an hour’s interval between each shift. We have in 
a preceding paragraph recommended that such a system should not 
be permitted except under a special license, as it involves w^orking 
between midnight and 7 a.m. A different method of working known as 
the ‘"Relay System” obtains chiefly in Ahmedabad. In this system 
there is continuous work even during rest intervals. This uninterrupted 
work is secure^ by dividing workers into two or more groups with different 
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rest intervals, so fclial, while one group ia having rest, the work of that 
group IS carried on by the others in addition to their own. Another 
variation was that followed by the Shri Bam Mills in Bombay. The 
advantage claimed for this system was that the night shift ended at 
12 mulmght. The timings of the two shifts were as follows : 

First SJiifi — 

G a.m. to 11 a.m. . . 

3 p.m. to 7 p.m. . . . . J ^ 

SerMicI, Shift— 

11 a.m. to Z p.m. . . 

7 p.m. to 12 midnight ■ ■ J hours. 

A still different system obtains in the Jayashankar Mills, Barsi, the 
shifts being arranged as follows : 


Baklios. 


Smarting f^topping* times. 


Tafcervals for rest. 


The systems described aliove may have the advantage of uninterrupted 
working of the jnachinery and of stoppage of work by midnight, 
but they possess serious drawbacks from the point of view of the 
workers. They are liable to abuse by the employment of workers 
for hours beyond those permitted by the Indian .Factories Act* Again, 
in systems where shifts are split, the larger spread-over is most 
inconvenient to the workers unless they stay very near the mills. 
Either they have to waste considerable time in walking to and from 
their houses or to remain in the compound of the mills doing nothing. 
If they are not able to go home and rest, they have to be away from 
it and members of their family for a much longer time than when they 
are on the ordinary shift. The representatives of both the Bombay 
and the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations did not favour such systems 
which have also been disapproved of by the Royal Comntfssion on Labour 
in India. We recommend that all multiple shift systems should be 
prohibited except the double straight shift, and the three-shift systeni 
under a special license. 





CHAPTEE ¥111 


RATIOIAMZATIOI 


0EFIIITIOH OF THE TEEM “ BATIONALIZATION 

Oiie of oar temxs of reference clii.‘(.‘CtB us to make recommeiidations 
rego-rding tlie measures wHcli tiie employers, the employees and the 
Government should take to improve the wage levels An important 
measure for this purpose is wliat is kiiowii in modern industrial 
economy as rationalization ‘k Eveiybody {ioiinected ^ with the 
Tii.anagement of an industrial concern speaks now’'o4ays of rationalization, 
hut this expression is used in such a variety of meanings that a discussion 
about it tends to result in confusion unless its exact connotation is 
defined beforehand. 

According to its etymological meaning, rationalization means any 
measure or method which is based on, reason , that is to say, any reasoned 
process as opposed to a merely empirical traditional or haphazard 
process. Taking reason as the l>asis of science, it may mean any 
scientific, as opposed to an unscientific, p.roeess. In this, its widest 
sense, it may apply to all processes or methods used in all sciences. 
We are concerned with its use in methods pertaining to business or 
industrial organization and here also it is described in a variety of 
ways. Tlie aim of the industrialist is to produce goods with as imicli 
profit as can be obtained in the prevalent circiiinstaiices, and from 
this standpoint his success would be measured by his efficiency in 
that direction. This would depend upon : 

(1) the efficiency of machines in the production of articles with as 
little, cost and as mmh rapidity jis possible ; in other words, with 



in tile Rysteni' of tmrispori and marketing The Conference also 
consKiered thei. raf ionulizution aijus simultaneously: 

(1) At seen ring the maximum efficiency of labour with the 
minimii!)i of etiort ; 

(2) Aif^&eilitatiiig by a reduction in the variety of patterns {where 
siuli variety offers no obvious advantage) the design, manufacture, 
use and replacement) of standardised parts ; 

(3) At avoiding waste of raw materials and power ; 

{4} At simplifying tlie distribution of goods ; 

(5) At avoiding in distril)ution iimiecevssary transport-, burdensome 
financia! charges and the useless interposition of middlemen.” 

The Conference also considered tliat judicious and constant application 
of rationalization is calculated to secure : 

(i) To the comniuiiitv greater stability' and a higher standard in 
the conditions of life ; 

(2) To the consumer lower prices and goods more carefully adapted 
to general n*quirements ; 

(3) lo the varioUvS classes of producers liigher and steadier remunera* 
tion to be equitalily distribute<l among them.” 

This definition and description of the aims of ratioinilization was 
approved by the Internodional l.aboiir Conference at its Fdeveutli Session 
in 1928, In 1931 , the T nternational Labour (Jffice at Geneva issued a publi- 
cation containing a series of studies and reports entitled The Social 
Aspects of Rationalisation' . It is stated therein: Rationalisation 
means that, instead of traditional processes, established routine, empirical 
rules, and improvisations, use is made of methods that are the fruit of 
patient scientific study and aim at the optimum adjustment of means to 
ends, thus securing that- every effort produces the maximum useful 
results 

Definitions of rationalization have also been attempted by responsible 
authorities in various iiuinstrial countries. In Germany, which can be 
regarded as the birth-place of rationalization, the National Efficiency 
Board described it in 1933 iis the knowledge, testing and employment 
of all the means of increasing efficiency in the sense of the one best way 
to do work, which are furnislied by science, technical development, 
economy, organisation, and every other branch of human activity 
The German Labour Front described the aim of rationalization in 1936 
as placing man in the centre of the working process, requiring reasonable 
performance, combating waste and bringing enthusiasm into work. 
In the same year the Czechoslovak National Management Committee 
described it as a systematic, reasoned and scientifically organised 
attempt at economising human activity and especially economic activity, 
so as to improve the quality and lower the price of products and thus 
increase the general well-being 

In France, the French National Management Committee described 
rationalization as ** first of all r evising human activities with a view to 

.Pag© 1, 
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replacing routine and empirical practices by practices strictly adapted 
to tlieir end by a process of reasoning and based on scientific researcli ; 
it also means endeavouring as far as possible to strike a balance between 
the different elements in the economic system ; ’’ while scientific manage- 
ment was meant to be 'tthe application of the experimental scientific 
methods calculated to produce the best results with the niinimiim of 
means 

Although the central idea in all these and other definitions was tlie 
same^ namely, the replacement of traditional and unsystematic routine 
methods by those of a scientific nature, some laid stress on scientific- 
management, some on organization and others on efficiency as the liasis 
for rationalization. It was felt that a clarification of the different phrases 
used in describing rationalization was necessary, and the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office at Geneva asked its Advisory 
Committee on Management to give exact definitions of the basic terms. 
This Committee, which was composed of representatives of Governments, 
employers and w^orkers and was assisted by experts, adopted the following 
definitions in May 1937^*^ : 

I. Management, Scientific Management. 

(a) Management is the complex of the continuous co-ordinated 
activities by means of which any undertaking or any administrative 
or other service, public or private, is conducted. 

(b) Scientific management is management based on ]}rincip]es 
and methods that are the outcome of scientific research. 

'' II. Organisation, ' Organisation scientifiqiie (du travail) h 

(а) Organisation is the complex of activities the object of which 
is to achieve the optimum co-ordination of the functions of any* 
undertaking, or any administrative or other service, public or private. 

(б) ' Organisation scientifiqiie ' is organisation based on principles 
and methods that are the outcome of scientific research. 

(c) ‘ Organisation scientifique du travail ' is the complex of the 
co-ordinated actions the object of which is to achieve and maintain 
the optimum arrangement of work in any undertaking or any 
administrative or other service, public or private. ' , 

III. Rationalisation. 

(a) Rationalisation in general is any reform tending to replace 
habitual antiquated practices by means or methods based on 
systematic reasoning. 

(b) Rationalisation in the narrowest sense is any reform of an 
undertaking, administrative or other service, public or private, 
tending to replace habitual, antiquated practices by means and 
methods based on systematic reasoning. 

(c) Rationalisation in a wider sense is a reform which takes 
a group of business undertakings as a unit and tends to reduce the 
waste and loss due to unbridled competition by concerted action 
based on systematic reasoning. 

InternatioDal Labour Eeview April 1938, pag© 4^8. 

Intornatioual Labour Review ”, August 1937, page 2i5Iv 
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{^) Rationalization in tho wdest sense is a reform tending to 

apply means and metliods based on systematic reasoning to the 
Til, of large economic and social groups.” 

these defimtions of rationalization and other allied terms are the result 
of deliberations of experts on this subject, and may be taken as autho- 
ritative for the purposes of our discussion. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that, accordmg to these definitions, rationalization even in its 
narrowest sense does not consist of one isolated method, but is 
a conabmation of concerted and organized methods all of which together 
constitute one continuous process. The adoption of labour-saving 
practices, the installation of up-to-date machinery and the amalgamation 
of concerns are different aspects of the whole process of rationalization, 
ihe installation of up-to-date machinery resulting in the displacement 
of \\or.kerB dofis not by itself mean that the industry is rationalized. 
Unless means are simultaneously devised by a process of reasoning and 
research to absorb the increased output and the released labour force, 
the so-caUed reform may harm rather than benefit the industry and the 
community. Such a change is pseudo-rationalization and not genuine 
rationalization. The rational method as opposed to an empirical method 
takes accoiuit of the far-reaching effects of economic, technical as well 
as social factors involved in the change known as rationalization. Much 
of the prejudice and opposition of the workers to the introduction of 
rationalization methods is evidently due to the piecemeal and un- 
scientific application of rationalization. We pursue this point later on in 
this chapter. Here we only wish to emphasize the necessity of having 
a correct appreciation of what is meant by “ rationalization ”. 

It will be apparent from this discussion that rationalization has a wider 
as well as a narrower meaning. In its wider sense it means a reform in 
the vpious concerns in an industry taken together for the purpose of 
reducing waste and loss by concerted action. In its narrower sense it 
means a reform in a particular industrial unit for substituting uneconomic 
and inetacient practices by systematic and scientific methods. In one 
aspect of the latter sense, rationalization means improvement in labour 
productivity and efiaciency, and all reforms of this type are grouped 
together and have been called “ efbciency systems ” in Bombay. It 
has been contended that such efficiency schemes are different from 
rationalization. We do not think that, accordmg to the latest 
comprehensive definition given by the International Labour Office, 
efficiency schemes can be taken out of the sphere of rationalization. We, 
therefore, use the term rationalization as including efficiency schemes, 
and we propose to divide the treatment of the subject into three parts : 

(1) Increase in production per man and machine and its relation to 
wages ; 

(2) Improvement in the efficiency of workers and in working 
conitions ; and 

(3) Financial and industrial reorganization. 

We have treated each of these three parts separately. In the present 
chapter we shall deal with labom' productivity and improvement ia 
working conditions. 


Having seen -wliat rationalization niean^, \vc ])rocv‘e(l to deal briefly 
with, tlie .history of ratioi)alizatiu.n 5 with special rel'erc'rHH^ to thi» cotton 
textile industry, in some of the countries in whifdi it has bf'^n introcliieerl, 

EXTENT OF HATIONALIZATI0N IN OTHEH COUMXBIES. 

Eationalization can be truly said to be oik? of the results of the (freat 
War. Eeduction of costs and measures of efficiency being of tlie essence 
of rationalization, it was natural that it shoiilrl iiave been initiated at 
a time of extreme depression and indiistriid paralysis, as part of the 
determined effort to reconstruct the ocononiic foundations of industrial 
organization. After the war, C4erinany found itself in desperate straits 
and bad to adopt drastic methods of reform and reorganization. This 
movement for reconstruction was started in 1920-21 and was known in 
Germany as Wirtscbaftliclikeit which can be rendererl in English 
as system of efficiency The spread of economic depression led to its 
adoption not only in European countries but also in America, and 
Japan. In all large-scale industries, economy and efficiency became tlie 
watchwords ; the adoption of labour-saving devices, simplification and 
standardization of products, improvement in the skill and efficieiicy of 
workers and a number of allied reforms wvu’e sought to be introduced 
after a more or less scientific study of the physical as well as the human 
factors in industry. Ford and other industrialists considerably expanded 
certain industries— automobile, steel, chemicals, etc. — by the adoption 
of these methods. In the domain of the cotton textile industry, Japan 
and America introduced rationalization on a big scale. In England, 
however, it could not he adopted so successfully as it caused strikes 
and discontent among the workers who were thrown out of employment 
on account of the adoption of efficiency measures and who swelled the 
already largo number of the unemployed textile \vorkers. We shall 
briefly dwell here on the effect of rationalization on textile labour i.u 
these countries. 

In Japan, wffiere Tatio.nalization was put into force on a very large 
scale, its effects on. production and employment during the decade 
1923-33 were as follows ■: Although the number of spindles increased from 
4,080,000 to 6,778,000, the number of workers on these spindles dcicreased 
from 163,000 to 129,000 ; the number of vspindles per w'-orker increased 
from 25 in 1923 to 52 in 1933 ; the production of yarn increased by about 
42 per cent, and the output per w'orker was almost doubled. In tlie 
weaving section the looms increased from 53,000 to 74,000, while tbe 
number of weavers %vent dowm from 51,000 to 34,000 ; the number of 
looms per worker increased from 1*04 to 2*17 ; the production of cloth 
increased by about 67 per cent, and the total output per worker was 
more than doubled. It should be noted here that the working hours 
which were 11 per day in 1923 were reduced to 10 in 1927 and further 
reduced to 8|- in 1931. The increase in the productivity of labour was, 
therefore, greater than what these figures show. This rise in productivity 
due to a combination of various factors not found in any other country, 
namely, installation of up-to-date modern plant, merger of undertakings 

(1) €i "World X©3ctile Industry ”, Volume T, piiblislied bv tbe Inietimtlonai Lftboiir 
Offioe, urn, page 299. 



nnaer one conmou management, closing dowii of several inefacient 
concerns, prevalence of a Mgli standard of skill among workers togetker 
with a comparatively low standard of living, grant of State subsidies, 
standardization of products with vertical specialization and general 
improvement m the technique of production and management. It is 
to be noted, however, that, in spite of the vast increase in production and 
extension of plant, the effect of rationalization has been to reduce 
emplo^ent in the textile industry, especially in its spinning branch 
where it fell by 11 per cent, between 1929 and 1936.“' 

In the Lnited States of America, also, the introduction of rationaliza- 
tion methods has increased labour productivity. Between 1923 and 1933 
the number of workers employed in the cotton textile industry fell by 
20 per cent, and the average increase in productivity per worker was 
about 18 per cent. High draft spinning, high speed winding and warping, 
and the system of allotting an increasing number of looms per weaver 
have been introduced on a fairly big scale. 

In England the application of rationalization methods has not been 
so extensive as in Japan and in the United States. High draft spinning 
was confined to only 27 per cent, of all spindles in 1936, while the 
corresponding proportions were nearly 100 per cent, in Japan and 
99 per^ cent, in the United States.'* There was no appreciable 


Kiimber of weavers with I _ 

I Total 

, 

1 loora. 2 looHQs. Mi looms/ | 4 looms. 


The World Textile Industi'^V' Yohime T, published by the International Labour 
Office, 1937, page 313. 

Ibid*, page 305* 
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Sking 


Beaming 


Eeport of the Indian Tariff Board (1927) 


Volume I, pages 130437, 


The Tariff Board (1927) referred to tic necessity of increased 
efficiency and larger output per operative, especially for mills in Bombay 
City. It mentioned that the number of spindles looked after by each 
operative in India was 180, while in Japan it was 240, in England 540 
to 600 and in the United States 1,120. The number of looms attended 
to by one weaver in Japan averaged 2|, in the United Kingdom 4 to 6, 
ill the United States 9, while in India it was usually The quality 
of the raw material and the working conditions were unfavourable to 
the introduction of efficiency methods. To our knowledge, the first 
systematic attempt at rationalization in Bombay was made by Messrs. E. 
D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd., in 1926 in the Manchester Mill. They extended 
the system to some other mills under their agency during the next three 
years. A detailed account of the manner and the circumstances in which 
rationalization was introduced will be found in the imtten statement 
on the Efficiency System ” submitted by the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, to the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 1928-29, and pub- 
lished as Appendix XII in its report. A perusal of that statement will 
show the difficulties which Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., Ltd, had to 
encounter on account of the opposition offered by the workers, who were 

measures 


naturally aggrieved 


unemplo 3 ^meiit created. 


initiated in the Sassoon Group of Mills affected almost all departments, 
but principally ring spinning, wffere two sides w^ere given to one w^orker, 
and w'eaving where the three-loom and fonr-loom systems -were brought 
into force in three mills. Mr. Stones has in liis evidence furnished us 
with a list of the efficiency measures introduced in the mills under the 
agency of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company, Ltd., in the spinning 
as well as in the weaving department. These are as follows : 

SpINNESTG DEPARTMENdf. 


Mixing Eoom 
Blovir Room 
Card Room 
Drawing Frames 


b} 


the 


The 


Roving Frames 


Ring Frames 
Doffers and Tarwallas 


Winding (Grey) 
Warping 


. 1 man to look after tW' o hopper feeders. 

. 1 man to look after tw^o scutchers. 

. 1 man to mind 16 to 18 cards. 

. 2 men to look after 3 heads, 

. 1 man to look after 2 roving frames. 

. 1 man to look after two sides. 

. 1 man to look after 450 spindles on coarse 

counts and 600 spindles on fine counts. 

Weavikg Department. 

. . No change except for adjustments in 
speed spindles per operative. 

. . Two frames per WTcrper with " (xxtra 
creelers where necessary. 

. . One man per machine with extra !raper'i 
labourers where necessary. 

. . No change except institution of wire 
healds with adjusted drawing rates. 
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Weaving 


Eonr looms to a weaver with certain 
facilities, also six to a weaver with 
certain facilities and adjustment of 
hours. Also changes in jobbers’ sec- 
tion with smash hands and beam 
gaiters. 

Efficiency systems have been adopted by other mills in Bombay and 
iiave gradually been extended in scope. Although the greatest progress 
lias been achieved in the ring spinning department and in the loom shed, 
a certain measure of progress has also been achieved in the allotment of 
two hopper feeders, two scutchers and two roving frames per individual 
andmaslangtwomentolook after three heads of drawing. In the 
ring spinning department, about half the number of workers in Bombay 
woik on the double side system. Generally speaking, there is no 
double side spinning on counts below 20s. Automatic looms have not 
been installed in large numbers in Bombay. We were told that one of 
the main reasons why they were looked upon with disfavour w'as 
that they would involve large capital expenditure. The unfavourable 
times and the opposition^ of labour have also been adduced as reasons 
why they have not been installed in large numbers. They still appear 
to be in an experimental stage in this Province. The following table 
sets out the numbers of men employed on the important efficiency systems 
of work on day shift in all cotton mills in Bombay for one month in 
each year from 1934 to 1939 : 

TABLE No. 44. 

Number of Workers employed on certain Efficiency Systems 
in Cotton Mills in Bombay. 


Type of ElEciency System. 


Number of men on the system. 


August 

1934. 

August 

1936. 

December 

1936. 

July 

1937. 

March 

1 1938. 

March 

1939. 

1. Two Hopper S’eeders per 
man. 

32 

39 

42 

44 

47 

46 

2- Two Scutchers per man. 

106 

134 

168 

157 

178 

183 

3. Two men per 3 heads in 
drawing. 

415 ■, ■ 

i' ■ j 

638 

624 , 

768 

787 

787 

4. Two Roving frames per 
man. 

323 I 

696 

590 

760 

797 

759 

5. Two Bing Spinning sides 
per man. 

2,035 

' 2,986 

3,147 


3,892 

3,867 

0. Three looms per weaver. 

261 

574 

646 

636 

574 

566 

7. Four looms per weaver . 

2,111 

2,192 

2,754 

2,735 

3,079 

^716 

8. looms per weaver . - 

368 

496 

472 

609 

504 

501 


The wage inquiries conducted by the La])our Office make no distinc- 
tion. between persons attending one and those attending two hopper 
feeders and no separate figures of earnings are, therefore, available for 
these two groups. As a matter of fact, ail hopper feeder attendants are 
included in the general occupational group of '’'opener attendants'’. 
The following table sets out the average daily earnings in 1934 and 1937 
of workers on normal and efficiency systems of work in mills in .Bombay 
for all the occupations set out in the above table except for hopper 
feeders ; 

TABLE No. 45. 


A verage Daily Earnings of Rationalized and Vnmfionalized WorJcers 
in certain Rationalized Ocowpations in Bombay. 



Average Daily Eaniiiiga. 

Occupatioii. 



7 — - 


UIIH. 

1937. 


Ks. a. ]), 

ti. p. 

>S ingle ^lachiiie Scutclier Tenters 

0 13 0 

0 13 8 

Double „ „ ,, 

1 1 4 

1 I 0 

One Head Dra-wing Tenters 

1 0 6 

0 15 11 

Two Men per 3 Head Drawing Tenters 

1 2 2 

1 j 5 

Single Manhiiio Ho ving Tenters doing owji Creeling 

] 0 1 



0 14 10 

Double Machine ,, „ ,, . 

1 0 5 

: 1 3 0 

Single Side Slders (Men) 

0 l.'i T 

0 13 <S 

Double,, „ ,, .. 

1 2 fi 

I J 10 

Two -loom Weavers 

,,'i 

I <) 1 

1 r> 8 

Three -loom Weavers . . . .j 

18 2 i 

1 0 n 

Four-loom Weavers 

2 1 1 

2 0 3 

Six-loom Weavers 

1 U 4 

2 1 7 


In Ahmedabad rationalization has not progressed, to the same extent 
that it has in Bombay. The representatives of the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association allege that, in spite of their eagerness to introduce 
e^oiency measures, they have not been able to do so on account of the. 



ae^tmmea opposition ot the Textile Labour .Association. Before 1935, 
there was little rationalization in spinning and none in weaving, where 
the two-loom system was normal The figures showing the progress 
made in the last six years have been set out in the following table which 
has been compiled in the same way as that for Bombay : 

TABLE No. 46. 

dumber of Workers employed on certain Hffickncy Systems 
in Cotton MUls in Ahmedahad. 


Number of men on the system. 


Type of Efficiency System. 


I August I August December 
i 1934. ; 1935. ; 3036. 


July March Marcli 
1937. I loss. 1030. 


1. Two Hopper Feeder.s 
man. 


1*. Two Scute]ie.rs ptu- mau . 

3. Two men per 3 heads in 

Drau’ing. 

4. Two Eoviiig Frames pei* 

man. ’ ! 


5. Two iiing Sphming sidesJ 792 i 1,239 

per man, | ’ 

6. Three looms per weavers; Kil ; Kil 

i 

7. Four looms p(‘i' weaver. . 32 Nil 

S. Six looms per weaver . . Nil : Nil 


The average daily earnings in non-rationalized and rationalized 
occupations in mills in Alimedabad in 1934 and 1937 are set out in the 

fo]lowii5g table : 

TABLE No. 47, 


in certain Rcvtionalizei Occivpaiions in Ahniedabad. 


Average Daily Earnings. 


Occupation, 


Single machine scutcher tenters 
Two machine scutcher tenters 
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TABLE No. il—cwM. 


Average Daily Earnings, 


Occupation. 


One head drawing tenters 

Two men to three head drawing tenters 


Single roving tenters doing own creelin; 


Double 


Single side siders (Men) 
Double side siders (ivren) 


Two -loom weavers 


Three-loom weaveri 


Four-loom weavers 


In 1935 a wage dispute between the Abmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
tion and tbe Textile Labour Association was referred to the arbitration 
of Mr. (now Sir) S. S. Patkar. During tlie arbitration proceedings., 
tlie parties came to an agreement, wbicli was ratified at Delhi.. That 
agreement, which is known as the Delhi Agreement, provided for, among 
other things, steps to be taken for introducing certain rationalization 
measures with safeguards. The portion of the agreement relating to 
these measures runs as follows : 

“ The principle of rationalization is accepted subject to the safe- 
guards that the process of rationalization would be carried out in such 
a manner as to avoid imperilling the health of the workers and avoid 
creating unemployment among the existing employees of Ahmedabad 
mills, except in the directions indicated in clauses below : 

Suitable machinery be created for the proper regulation of the 
process. 

Unemployment incidental to rationalization will be confined to : — 

(1) Married women whose husbands are benefited by the 
rationalization process. 

^ (2) Persons whose connection with the industry is of less than 

a year's duration, 
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Any persons in the above category who are thrown out of employ- 
ment in consequence of rationalization will be given preference over 
new persons in filling vacancies. 

Such of the mills as are desirous of rationalizing the work in any 
section of the spinning department will be entitled to do so by granting 
the workers for doing double the work 45 per cent, of the wages other- 
wise due for such additional work provided that for counts below 28s 
in warp and 32s in weft up to 18s such rates will be 47| per cent. 
In the case of ring frame spinning the word '' double means two 
sides. 

The mills] 

1935, provided that it may he started forthwith (that 
in the followim 


may proceed with rationalization from and after 1st April 
„ ’ . . - « - is from now) 

-g cases : 

(1) In counts above 27s warp and 31s weft. 

(2) In counts above 18s in mills which start night work or where 
new machinery is started after 31st December 1934. 

'' A scheme will be devised so that- no new persons can enter the 
specified groups of mills till vacancies are created and for this purpose 
all the existing employees in such groups of mills and those whose 
claim to re-employment is not debarred under clause 6, will be 
registered before 30th June 1935. This clause will apply only to such 
mills as are desirous of adopting rationalization under this agreement. 

A Joint Committee of the Millowners’ Association and the Labour 
Union will be appointed to supervise and regulate the working of the 
rationalization scheme in the industry. 

Any disputes arising in this connection which the Joint Committee 
has not been able^to settle satisfactorily shall be settled finally by 
Arbitration.’’ 

It will be seen that this was a modest attempt which was confined to 
the spinning department and did not touch the weaving section at all. 
As regards the extent of the measures adopted, about 60 per cent, of the 
mills are now working on two sides in ring spinning, mainly in respect of 
medium and fine counts. We were told that the Ahmedabad Advance Mills, 
which worked on the four loom system for some time, gave it up in 1938 
after they became members of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. 

The representatives of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association stated 
that it had not been possible even to conduct experiments in 
rationalization ill other departments owing to the opposition of labour. 
They added that the Joint Committee appointed under the Delhi Agree- 
ment functioned only for one year. The Textile Labour Association 
contended that, having regard to the quality of the raw materials used 
for the manufacture of yarn, if was neither possible nor practicable to 
adopt rationalization on coarse counts. With regard to weaving, iU 
stated that any attempt to proceed with rationalization was bound to 
fail on account of the varying sizes of the looms in a single shed and the 
countless types of cloth that were being woven in a single unit. The 
fear of unemployment was also alleged to have been a deterrent factor. 
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In the next importfuit centre, Bholapnr, there is vet}' little rationaiiKa- 
tion aoad it is confined to the rovmg and ring spinning departments in 
one mill. The figures sho-wing the progress during the last six years are 
as set out in the followmg table : 

TABLE No. 48. 

Number of Worlzers employed on certain Effcioicy 
Systems in Cotton 31iUs in Shola-piir. 


Type of Efficiency System 


AngiLst .Decenibei' 
lf)8o. > 19H6. 


1. Two roving* frames per jO j 10 1 .10 Lo lo j 

- man."--' ■■ ] i ■■ j. ■ I. ■" . 

. _ i "■ I . 

2. Two rinf? spinning siclti?* ' lo | •} 8 in . iia 

per man. . j . | i ■ y 

The average daily earnings of single machine and double macluiie roving 
tenters in 1934 and 1937 were ten annas and one pie and nine annas and 
seven pies as against fifteen annas and one pie and fourteen annas and seven 
pies respectively. The earnings of single and doable side siders for these 
two years amounted to nine annas and eight pies and eight annas and 
ten pies as against thirteen annas and nine pies and thirtee.n annas 
and five pies respectively. In the weaving section, there were 1,097 
one-loom weavers as against 2,644 two-loom weavers on day shift 
working in 1937. T.hc average daily earnings of two-loom weavers were 
approximately double those of one-loom -weavers. 

In the rest of the Province, 'there are practically no efliciency measures 
adopted. In the Gokak Mill, which is only a spinning unit, there is 
double sid,e working on counts 30s and 32s, one man to two sides 
in doubling frames and two men to tliree heads on counts finer than 
12|s in drawing frames. 

ATTITUDE OF EMPLOYEES AND WOBKEHS TOWARDS EATIOMALIZATIOH. 

The employers and workers in our Province are opposed to each other 
on the subject of rationalization. Both sides look at it more from 
the standpoint of their own respective interests than from that of the 
industry itself of which they are integral parts. 

The employers’ case may be stated thus : The cotton textile industi*}^ 
is the premier national industry on which the livelihood of over 
300,000 workers in the mills and a very hirge niiiuber of perso-its in 
subsidiary businesses in this Province depends. The industry in 
, Bombay is today the largest supplier of doth to the various Provinces 
f'of India, but has to face internal as well a.s external competition. 
^'Internal competition, though of recent origin, is growing in intensity 
■ OB acoouBt of the establishment of cotton mills in other Provinces and 
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in neiglibouring Indian States, in many of which wages and other 
expenses are lower. The external competition of British and Japanese 
imports, though restricted by the systems of protection and quotas, is 
not negligible, especially on account of the cheapness of Japanese 
cloth. ^ Further, the poverty of the average Indian consumer necessitates 
the price of cloth being fixed at as low a level as possible. For these 
reasons, the mills should be in a position to turn out a greater volume 
of production at lower prices without affecting the quality of cloth. 
This result could he secured only by reducing expenses of production 
mid by increasing the output with as little additional cost as possible ; 
.in other words, by increasing the efficiency of men as well as that of 
machines. The method of rationalization is the only one by which the 
volume of production can be increased and the cost of production 
decreased simultaneously. The employers assert that with better 
organization and the help of better raw materials and working conditions 
even old machinery is capable of giving greater output with a lesser 
number of men working on it, so that without undue strain the workers 
can produce more with increased earnings for themselves. It is claimed 
that modern machinery is being so perfected that its operation requires 
less and less manipulation and consequently causes less strain and 
fatigue. It is further claimed that the introduction of rationalization, 
though it may cause temporary unemployment by releasing redundant 
labour, would, if rightly and widely practised, enable the indxistry to 
stabilize itself and to expand. As a consequence, the workers retained 
in the industry will be assured of permanent employment and the 
displaced workers will obtain re-employment through the introduction 
of night shift working and the establishment of new factories. 
Consumers will be benefited by lower prices and investors will also 
gain by increased profits. Thus all persons concerned will share in the 
benefits resulting from rationalization. 

The workers’ case may be put thus ; The theory of rationalization 
claims much more than it can acLieve. It subordinates man to the 
machine, deprives liim of interest and initiative and makes his work 
dull and mechanical. The greater the extent of rationalization 
the larger is the volume of output leading to a glut in production. 
Such overproduction, in its turn, results in cut-throat competition which 
is naturally followed by a slump in prices and the inevitable crisis. 
The increased efficiency sought to be created by rationalization generally 
amounts to nothing more than exploiting the worker by holding out the 
temptation of somewhat higher wages ; its only result is to use labbur 
lor making higher profits for the capitalist. The greater the amount spent 
for rationalization the greater are the returns to the investors and the 
less the earnings with more work to the workers. In most cases, the 
greed and cupidity of employers lead them, under cover of rationalization^ 
to reduce the number of workers without spending money for providing 
better raw materials and working conditions, with the result that the 
retrenched vrorkers suffer from unemployment and the retained workers 
from additional strain and more fatigue. The existence of a large 
number of unemployed men disturbs the relations between capital 
U Eli Li 40-.I3 




and labour and a constant source of strikes, thus defcatiirg an important 
object of rationalization, namely, the stability of the industry. Besides, 
unequal conditions and earnings in rationalized and unrationalized 
units create dissatisfaction among workers, Ev^en if relief is afforded 
by unemployment benefits, it throws' a heavy luirdeii on society. It is 
also urged that even though rationalization may be practised in countries 
like Japan, America and England, which have export markets to absorb 
excess production, India which has a very smoli export market at the 
present time should look only to supplying its own internal market. 
And, if increased internal demand necessitates increased production, 
it should be brought, about rather l)y increasing the number of mills 
than by resorting to rationalizatioin 

We have endeavoured to present here the cases o£ both sides as 
fairly as we could, and we now proceed to examine them feom the 
standpoint of the cotton textile industiy as a whole. It .must be stated 
at the outset that we are here dealing with complex phenomena which 
relate to human needs and economic uncertainties, so that it is dangerous 
to be dogmatic in formulating any conclusions. All that we can go upon 
are probahilities in the light of our experience and knowledge of human 
nature. We have to start with the fact that we arc dealing with 
mechanically equipped factories run hj power. There may be good 
and justifiable objections to the use of power machine.ry for supplying 
human requirements. But these are irrelevant for our purpose. 
If there are any inherent defects or drawbacks in the use of power 
machines, we have to take them for granted, and the most we can d,o 
is to try to reduce the degree of their evil effects. Another fact which 
wo have to face is that the Indian* cotton textile industry does not 
operate in a world of its own, but is a unit of the world textile industry. 
The price of cotton, its raw .material, is regulated by internatio.nal 
production a.nd require.meiits. ■ For finer counts we are dependent on. 
foreign cotton and will continue to be so till we can raise long staple 
cotton in sufficient quantities. In spite of protection and quotas, tlie 
imports of foreign cloth are a factor which cannot be ignored. At' 
present'^^ our imports are in the vicinity of 206 million, yards from 
the Liiited Kingdom and 425 million yards from Japan.' Our mills 
have thus to face the competition of Japan and Lancashire. Besides, 
clieap production must remain an importmit objective of tlie indust.ry 
if we wish to see tlie mass of our population ade(|iiately clad. We must, 
therefore, take the fullest advantage of all means and resoiir(*.es at 
our disposal which will enable us to stabiJko the industry and to face 
successfully the competition of other countries which have attained 
a high degree of efficiency in production. It is true that our export 
market is small, but our own internal demand sliould prove sufficient 
to call for much greater production than at present. It is, indeed, 
tragic, that even during a minor crisis, the mill agents should have to 
complain of large undisposed of stocks, while thousands of people iire 
moving about in a semi-naked condition in the country. It has been 
said with truth that the producers of cloth must reg^^rd themselves as 

® On the hmin of the %nre» for im|»orts for the yew 1938-39. 
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trastees for the cousmiiers. ' We must gnard ourselves against being 
understood to suggest tlmt tlie cotton textile worker, whose wages are 
ovt- tlie lining standard and wlio himself belongs to the poorer classes, 
IS expected to make special sacrifices in providing cheap cloth for others. 

e confidently believe there is a genuinely rational method of ruimino' 
the industry in wliich._higher_ wages and lower prices can go togethe:^ 
Ihat suca a method is within the range of economic possibilities is, 
ni our opinion^, borne out by tlie results obtained in highly rationalized 
intlustrics in the modern world'. .By a judicious application of eflieiencv 
measures, the use of machinery could be made a means of raisins the 
standard of living of wage earners. It has la 
standard of li ' " 

with the rate of progress of the mafsliine. “ 
output, multiplies our wants and creates m.oro 1 
enjoying sufficient leisure and earning 
speed of the machine can make the : 
a vehicle of a higher civilization. L 
class will cause the machine to work h 


iving ot our workers must be steadily raised in liarmony 

■ The machines laises the 
.eisure. A working class 
adecpiate to keep up with the 
machine a blessing to mankind. 
An under-paid unhappy working 
havoc in society.”™ 

^ We are glad to note that neither of the two leading labour organizations 
in our Province that appeared before us, namely, the Bombay Provincial 
Trade Union Congress and the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, 
took up^ a completely hostile attitude to the introduction of measures of 
rationalkation in the industry. They both accepted the principle of 
rationalization but pleaded for effective safeguards in its application. 
Mr. Dange, on behalf of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress, 
said, that he was not opposed to rationalization as such ■under certain 
conditions, that he believed it would lead to an increase in wages if it 
was carried out properly and that there was no doubt it had come to 
stay. _ m. Banlcer, who gave evidence on beMf of the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, was of the opinion lihat rationalization 
was to a certain extent a necessary evil, but he had no objection to 
rationalization, in the broad sense of the term, if it would help the 
country. He also observed : “ As it is an effective way to attain 
the living wage, to the extent that rationalisation can help in enabling 
(the worker) to attain the living wage, it becomes necessary to resort 
to it.”'® ■ ■ 

In view of these statements of leaders of ‘textile labour, in which 
we generally concur, it is not necessary to elaborate the point that 
rationaliption may lead to an increase in wage rates. The extent of the 
increase is a point of difference between the employers and the workers, 
but . we deal with that point later. We may add that, besides 
effecting an increase in wages, it may also lead to a reduction in hours 

'O “ Annals of tlie American Academy of Political and Social Science ”, 1931, quoted 

IE The Soeia! Aspects of EatioEallsatioE page 222. 

It may be interesting to note here that a number of leading labour Federations 
of Europe have expressed themselves in favour of the policy of rationalization 
accompanied by the policy of high wages. The Social Aspects of Bationalisation ”, 
piiMished by the .International Labour OtTice, 1 931 , pages 223-230, 
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of work. Wemayiiote here tlie conclusioiisarrived at by the International 
Labour Office after an elaborate study of tliis question in '' Tlie Social 
Aspects of Eationalisation Measures of a collective nature 

for tbe reduction of hours of work lead the managers of industry to 
make efforts to rationalise their undertakings and converselj" '' the 
introduction of rationalisation methods favours a reduction in hours 
of work either by consolidating the progress already made or by paving 
the way for fresh progress.” Thus rationalization and reduction of 
hours of work act and react upon each other. To the extent that hours 
of work are curtailed, there is less strain and more leisure for the worker 
in a rationalized department. The only instance of this tendency in. 
the cotton textile industry of this Province is tlie reduction of horns from 
nine to seven for the six loom weavers in some of the mills under the 
management of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co. Ltd. 

It is true that rationalization by itself may not necessarily result in 
lowering prices. The amount saved from the reduction of the cost of 
production may be absorbed in increasing w-ages, inciuTing additional 
costs on new plant, improving working conditions and paying more 
dividends to the investors. In some cases, monopolist combines may 
even restrict production and raise prices, but a wise businessman taking 
a long view would use the increase of productive power gained by 
rationalization for expanding the market for his goods by lowering prices. 
The evidence that we have received from experienced industrialists 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad is to the effect that the introduction of 
rationalization under existing conditions of competition between mills 
would definitely lead to a reduction in prices. We may quote 
here the opinion of J. A. Hobson, expressed in Eationalization and 
Unemployment ” : '' The free play of rising productivity can only 

distribute its gains fairly through falling prices that represent reduced 
costs of production per item of the increased goods. Any check to this 
process signifies a conflict of ' pulls " or economic forces in the processes 
of production or distribution . . , All attempts to distribute 
increased prosperity between the Capital and Labour in the j)rospering 
trades without regard to consumers are inequitable and will remain 
constant causes of econo:(p.ic friction and waste.” 

If the use of methods of rationalization reduces the cost of production, 

I raises the wages of workers and cheapens cloth, we have no doubt that 
India in general and our Province in particular stand in need of its 
adoption. It is, therefore, eminently desirable that all the three parties to 
be benefited by rationalization, namely, the employers, the workers and 
the State as representing the consumers should co-operate in facilitating 
its smooth working. It must be realized, above all, that the co-operation 
of employers and workers is vital to the success of rationalization. 
Wherever rationalization has failed, the failure has been mainly 
due to forcing it on the workers without the provision of proper 
safeguards, or to opposition on the part of the workers through a lack 
of understanding. If the employers are compelled to provide proper 


Page 127, 
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safeguards and to ^ improve working conditions before resorting to 
rationalization and if tbe State takes upon itself tlie duty of alleviating 
tJie nardships caused by unemployment, most of tbe grounds of opposition 
woibd lose tbeir force. And in this event labour leaders would be 
well advised to perauade tbe workers to accept it in tbeir own interest. 
Once they appreciate its advantages and get accustomed to work on 
tile rationalized system, tbe workers would not like to abandon it. 
liie evidence before us gives support to this view. We were told by 
iVlr. Stones that, if the management went back to old conditions iii 
the rationalized departments of tbeir mills, tbe workers would go on 
strike and this was partly conceded by Mr. Dange, who said that, 
although tbe workers were opposed to rationalization, those of them 
who worked on a rationalized basis stuck to it as they knew that their 
level of wages was not likely to go down. Whatever has been hitherto 
achieved by way of rationalization in Bombay has been mainly effected 
after prolonged disputes and strikes in which employers as well as 
workers have had their share of troubles. We have the opinion of 
a responsible and experienced officer of Government that in some cases 
employers have to thank themselves for strikes against the introduction 
of rationalization, as this process was unaccompanied by improvement 
m conditions of work. One of the great dangers of rationalization is 
that, unless it is gradually and scientifically carried out by co-operation 
between employers and workers, it would involve the industry in 
heavier losses on account of wastage of capital and constant labour 
disputes than would be the case if rationalization were not introduced. 
The International Economic Conference of 1927 laid down the following ' 
cond,itions, among others, for introducing rationalization, which, in our 
opinion, should always serve as a guide to employers, workers as well as 
the State : 

“ It must be applied with the care which is necessary in order, 
while at the same time continuing the process of rationalisation, not 
to injure the legitimate interests of the workers ; and suitable measures 
should he provided for cases where during the first stage of »its 
realisation it may result in loss of emplo 3 anent or more arduous 
work. 

‘" It reqmres, further, ,so far as regards the organisation of labour 
in the strict sense of the term the co-operation of employees, and 
^ tlie assistance of trade and industrial organisations and of scientific 
and teelmical experts.”'" 

We are, therefore, deluiitely of opinion that, if the industry is to prosper, 
workers must be taken into confidence and earnest endeavours should 
he made to remove then- just apprehensions. This takes us to the 
consideration of the measures to be adopted for facilitating rationali- 
zation. 

The unpopularity of rationalization among workers is mainly due 
to the following apprehensions : (1) inqreased strain and fatigue ; 
(2) unemployment ; and (3) inadequate increase in earnings. 

c) “ I’lie Social Aspects of Rationalisation ”, putlislied by the International 
Labour Office, 1931s pages 6 aud 7. 
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IHCHEASED STBAIN ANB FATIGUE. 

It was asserted by Mr, Stones, who lias moiv experience of rationali" 
jzation than any other person connected with, the cotton textile industry 
in Bombay, that the worker should not feel overstrained if efficiency 
methods were introduced after improving working conditions and making 
time and motion studies of the reaction of rationalized wo.rk on, the 
mental and physical condition of tJie ’worlvcr. Stated differently, it 
comes to this, that for any particular set of workers iii given conditions 
of work, rationalization can be introduced only if there is 3i.o niidne 
strain^ on the workers. How to measure the strain is a questioji c>f 

scientific study which is UvSually undertaken by means of time aiid 

motion tests. ■ . ■ * . 

T-ime and motion study has been described as the analvsis of 
the methods, of the materials, and of the tools and equipment* used, 
or to be used in the performance of a piece of work—an analysis 
carried on with the purpose of (i) finding the most economical way 
of doing this work; (ii) standardizing the methods, materials, tools 
and equipment; (iii) accurately deteimiim^ the time required 
by an a.-verage worker to do the task, and (iv) training the wo.rber 

m the new method.”"’ This definition of the study "makes clear 

the vast ground it covers and the varied equipment needed to 
carry it on. If properly conducted the study is no doubt valuable. 
It must, however, be remembered that, apart from investigations into 
the techmeal methods of production, time and- motion study involves 
the measurement both of_ muscular strahi and mental fatigue, 
t, lierefore, calls for the services not only of trained engmeers but also 
or well-tramed industrial psychologists and industrial physiologists. 
As the psychologists always insist on pointing out, “ time 'studv and 
movement study as carried out by the industrial psj’-ehologist are totally 
diflerent from time study and movement study carried out by one whose 
oiitJoolc IS dominated by a training in eiigineerins'.”"’ And, apart from 
tlie objection of labour that a staff engaged by the" employer must always 
be biased m its observations, there arc writers who doubt the possibility 
of an objective scientific measurement resulting from these studies. 
Ilie following quotation gives 'an example of sucli criticism : “ The 
method IS quite sensible if rightly used, but the manner of puttinr^ on 
fatigue and other allowances makes amusing the claim that it is scientific 
method. _ The attitude of the scientific worker as contrasted with 
that of the industrial engineer is indicated in’ the follmving quotation:' 

All tune and motion study must be undertake^ solely in tbe interests 
of lessened fatigue and never in the interests of increased production. 
When a proper system is carried out, increased production will probably 
result and, in all cases which liave come under the writer’s notice has 
.actually taken place; but if increased production is made the object 
of tbe exper iment t he tru e issue becomes confused, and what purports 

“> “Motion and Time Study 1937, by R." irBaincs, pagol ' 

«> “ Industrial Psychology ”, edited by 0. S. Myorg, page 87. 

. • . ,***. et Rational Industrial Management ” by Gillespie, 
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many-sided these studies need to be and the caution .with which their 
results must be used. 

We have dwelt upon the subject of time and motion studies in order 
to impress lyon the nmids of employers the fact that ratioiudkation 
caimot be ordered overmght. It requires improvement in the quality of 
materials and m working conditions, research for reducing strain and 
_atigue and reorganization of management and overhauling of machiuerv 
We were told m evidence that, with the exception of a few mills in Bombay 
. and ■Ahmedabad, little attention liad been paid to effecting improvements 
or providing facilities necessary to render efficiency schemes successful. 
We would, therefore, comineud the- suggestion made to us that research 
and experiments for this purpose should be made in Bombay by the 
combined efforts of the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, the Techno- 
logical Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the 
Department of Technology of the University of Bombay and that their 
results should be uiSide available to cotton mills in the whole Province. 
•We also suggest that the niillowuers’ associations may engage experts 
with competent staff whose services can bo made available to member 
mills desiring to adopt efficiency measures. We now proceed to 
enumerate the improvements in working conditions necessary for 
increasing production and reducing strain on the workers. 

(i) Better Quality of Cotton and Mixings.— The principal complaint which 
the workers made before us was about the number of breakages due to 
want of good cotton misings, which made rationalized work difficult 
for them. Spinning with inferior misings leads to a disproportionately 
heavy number of breakages, thus imposing an arduous task on the 
workers. It is, besides, not profitable to the employer as production 
also suffers. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, has made a recom- 
mendation to its member mills that the; introduction of the two side 
system in spinning should not ordinarily be attempted unless, upon 
introduction, the number of breakages which an operative working on ■ 
two sides would have to piece up does not exceed two per minute. But 
we received complaints that tliis recommendation was not being carried 
out. The Government Labour Officer (Mr. Piyde) stated that because 
of the large number of breakages he had resisted double side working 
on counts coarser than 30s . We were told that in Bombay several milk 
had allotted more than 400 spindles to a sider and that in Ahmedabad 
it was possible for one sider to mind' 416 spindles without any 
extra strain, if superior mixings were supplied. The representatives 
of the hlillowners’ Association, Bombay, claimed that with good -mivings 
it was possible to work double sides even on coarser counts, but they 
agreed that good mixings were a necessity for. working more than one 
side and that otherwise it would not be profitable to them to work two 
sides. The same considerations govern the working of rationalized 
systems in weaving and other departments. 

• Parmer, quoted by ViteleB in “ Iiiduskial Psychology page 4-36, 
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(ii) Good MaGlmmy , — The machinery must) be kept in good condition 
for smooth working. It is not necessary for rationali^satioii tliat the 
machinery must be new. Of course, the use of up-to-date maciiineiy 
for high draft spinning with inventions like the Casablanca system 
gives higher and better production, but it is mainly the quality of the 
raw material that passes through the niachiiiery and not the machinery 
itself on which the reduction of breakages depends. All that is required 
is that it must be kept in good working condition. 

(iix) Reduction of Speech — It was conceded by everybody tliat the 
speed of the machine should be lowered if the number of men working 
on it was to be reduced, because high speeds increase the niiinber of 
breakages. There are two kinds of drive in the ring spinning department : 
(1) belt drive ; and (2) individual motor drive for each frame. On the 
belt drive, revolutions range from 8,500 to 9,500 per minute according 
to counts spun. On the individual motor drive, the speed, when the 
frame is started, is 6,000 revolutions per minute, which is slowly increased 
by stages in about three to five minutes to a maximum of about 12,500 
—again according to counts spun. If the frame was started ofi on the 
maximum, the breakages would be very large. We were told that 
the speeds at which machinery was run in Bombay and Ahmedabad 
were greater than even in America and that this was one of the reasons 
why the number of spinners per 10,000 spindles in India was larger 
than that in England, America and other countries. The Indian 
spinner, therefore, suffers by comparison, 

(iv) Ventihtion and Lighting. — It is clear that a worker cannot put in 
sustained and energetic work unless there is sufficient light and venti- 
lation where he works, A number of mills which we visited did not 
appear to us ^ to have made arrangements for proper lighting and 
adequate ventilation. The layout was crowded, with little room between 
the machines, with the result that more men than could be coiivenientlv 
accommodated were packed in one room. The windows were usually 
kept shut and generally there was no air-conditioning plant. The 
Hghtiiig also was in some cases so defective that we were surprised how 
people could work in such conditions without suffering from eye strain, 
Hmnidity in many cases was in excess. On the other hand' we saw 
some mills in which conditions regarding lighting and ventilation left 
desired. In a large number of mills, these conditions 
will have to be improved considerably before workers are asked to mind 
more machines. In a subsequent chapter we recommend the compiiLsory 
installation of air-conditioning plants. 

^ (v) Assistance to Worhers. — It is absolutely necessary that workers 
m rationalized departments should have assistance given to them for 
brmging and removing materials in the shape of occasional heliiers for 
nnnding machines, etc. 

(vi) Gleaning and OiUng.—A separate staff should ordinarily be 
engaged for cleaning and oiling machinery. At present, the oj^eratives 
nave to do this work themselves in some cases and this diverts their 
time and energy from their proper work. 



\v]j.) oj hize . — Tlio niiiuber of BpiiidleB per ring fia-nic and 

the Ttvicltn of a loom are important factors in the application of rationali- 
zation. T]ie number of spindles generally varies from 240 to 540 per 
frame or from 120 to 270 per side, A sider who is asked to mind two 
sides mays thereforej be required to look after anything from about 240 
to 540 spindles. Ring frames vary in size not only between centre and 
centre but also between unit and unit in the same centre. Double 
side working does not, therefore, involve the same amount of work iii 
every unit. Tlie width of the looms also varies according to the nature 
of the cloth. In those mills under the agency of Messrs. E. D. Sassoon 
& Co.j Ltd., in which a weaver attends to six looms, the width of the 
loonis does not exceed 54 inches. It is very difficult to introduce 
rationalization in weaving where there are a number of looms, of 
different widths producing different styles and designs of cloth*. 
Definite regulations should be framed regarding the width of looms and 
the types of cloth where more than two-loom weaving is resorted to. 

(viii) Rest Pauses , — Researches have recently been made to judge 
the effect of rest pauses on continuous work. Concentrated work for 
a period of four to five hours naturally imposes strain on workers and 
there is, therefore, some slackening of effort especially in the 
latter part of the period. Experiments about this subject made 
in England show that a rest of ten minutes in the middle the 
morning period as well as the afternoon period has a favourable effect 
on output. It is stated in a Report of the Industrial Fatigue Research 
BoaixV^^ in England that '' there are strong grounds for thinking that as 
a general rule, the influence of such rest-pauses is definitely beneficial. 
In many of the cases tried, the introduction of the system has been 
followed by an unconscious response on the part of the workers, reflected 
in an increase in the total output in spite of the reduction in the actual 
working time, whilst the opinions of the workers themselves, after 
they have once become accustomed to the change of practice, have 
usually been favourable."’ In this connection, we may refer to the 
complaints of the representatives of the milloxtoers, especially in 
Ahmedabad, about the prevalence of the habit of loitering among the 
workers, who, it is alleged, waste more than an hour a day in going out 
of their departments on various pretexts. We refer to these complaints 
and suggest remedies elsewhere in this report. Here we are concerned 
with the strain of rationalized work and we think that employers would 
do well to consider the feasibility of introducing a short rest pause 
during each working period in order to reduce strain and fatigue. 

The above are the principal improvements in working conditions 
which we suggest Aould be made in order to relieve workers from 
the added strain and fatigue of rationalized work. There is another 
asi>ect of workers’ efficiency which is even more important in this 
connection, namely, the raising of the level of their mental and physical 

“ Best-Pauses in Industry ”, 1927, S. Wyatt, page (iii). 
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c}i,[)a(‘-i.ty l)y .measures for tlie miprovemenl} of tlieir lieaKh ajifl yvjjeral 
weil-be.ini(. That is a subject by itself and we, tlu^reforo. devate 
a separate chapter to it. 

Before concluding the discussion about strain and fatigue, we juay 
state that although 'workers on rationalized processes have made, general 
complaints before us about the strain iiiyolved in tlieir ^\v>rk. we arc 
unable to pronounce any considered opinion on the extent of the addi** 
tional vStrain, as we have no definite data on the subject. liav(‘. also 
no data about the incidence of sickness or occupational diseases among 
siicli workers. On the other lianci, the representatives of th(3 niillowiuu’s 
urged that the workers felt no genuine straiji and that they wcu’e 
capable of turning out stillmore production if they did not loiter about 
as at present. There is probably exaggeration on both sides. One 
thing, however, we believe to be true, and it is that an average textile 
worker in Bombay or Alnnedabad is capable of turning out as rmich 
and as good work as his compeer in industrially advanced coiintric^s. 
if lie is properly looked after and trained and if there is co-operation 
between him and the management. That is also. the opinion expressed 
before us by the representatives of millowners as well as hj other persoiis 
having experience of Indian workers. 

RATIONALIZATION COMMITTEE 

The conclusion at wliich we have arrived as to the necessity of 
imprdving working conditions for facilitating the introduction of 
rationalization takes us to the 'consideration of the machinery by 
whicli it should be regulated. Hitherto, an employer wishing to 
introduce. ratioiializa.tion has done so in any mamier he thought 
expedient, and he has had, in consequence, to sufier often from stoppages 
of work. This is surely a method fraught with danger and 
disaster not only to the particular employer and workers concernedj 
but also to the industry in general. If it is of the essence of the success 
of any efficiency scheme that it should be launched with the co-operation 
of those who have to work it, this must as far as possible be done after 
mutual consultation i-nd after securing the best technical advice available. 
We are, therefore, definitely of opinion that no employer should be 
permitted to start any efficiency scheme in Ids mill without previous 
consultation with the workers and without submitting the scheme to 
the scrutiny of technical experts. For these reasons, we recommend the 
setting up of a Eationalization Committee to be appointed l.>y Govern- 
ment and consisting of three representatives of employers and three 
representatives of workers, with two expert assessor members, presided 
over^ by an independent chairman not coniKicted v'ith the cotton 
textile industry. The various millowners’ associations and trade unions 
of the Province should be asked to recommend the, names of suitable 
persons and Government should nominate the members from ‘panels 
so formed.. All members of the Committee, ijicliiding the a-ssessbrs, 
should have the right to vote. ' ^ 

The function of the Committee should be to examine schemes' of 
rationalization siibmitted to it by employers and also to hear complaints 
and disputes arising out of such schemes already introduced. The 



Cojujiuifcec slioiild liear. t.ke employers and tire workers or tlieir 

particular sclietoe on its necessity, its 
Itasibility and its effect on tke workers. For tHs purpose tke Committee 
bkould inquire wlietlior working conditions of tlie nature we have 
exammed above have been established to its satisfaction. After 
the inquiry is complete, the Committee should publish its report in 
which It may sanction, reject or modify the scheme, or sancLn it, 
subject to the fulfilment of certain conditions. If the report is 
unanimous, the employer will be entitled to introduce the scheme 
according to the terms and conditions laid down in the report. If it is 
notimanjmoiis, the inajority and minority reports should both be 
pubMied ano. the findings of the majority report should be given 
ettect to. However, any person or party aggrieved hv the majoritv 
report should be entitled to apply to the Industrial Comt, estahiished 
under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938 , for a revision of the 
decisions emoodied in that report. The majority report may be mainly 
in favour of one party, but if' it is not wholly acceptable to that party, 
it also can apply to the Industrial Court for its revision. The Industrial 
Court, after a perusal of the reports and after hearing the parties 
concerned, if necessary, should pblishits award. Thus, the employers 
can put into operation rationalization schemes only accordiag-to the 
unanimous or majority report of the Eationalization Committee, or 
under the terms of the award of the Industrial Court. No employer 
should he permitted to introduce any rationalization scheme, and no 
worker should be permitted to go on strike on the proposed rationalization 
until the matter is finally disposed of either by the Rationalization 
Conuuittee or by the Industrial Court, as the case may be, and adequate' 
sanctions by way of penalties should be provided for breach in both 
cases. The employers should have the liberty of taldng steps to 
introduce rationalization as approved by the Eationalization’Committee 
or the Industrial Court and if the workers employed in the > departments 
to bo rationalized refuse to work according to the approved scheme, 
the employers would be justified in discharging those workers without 
notice and without any unemployment gratixity and in engaging other 
workers. If any workers go on strike in .sympathy with the discharged 
workers, such a strike should be regarded as unjustified. It is necessary 
that a time limit should be fixed for the disposal of these proceedings, 
and we .suggest that the Rationalization Committee should publish its 
report within three months of its taking cognisance of the matter, 
unless the time is extended by consent of both parties. The 
party applying to the Industrial Court for revision should do so 
within one month of the publication of the report, and the 
Industrial Court should publish its award within two mn u te f; 
from the date of the application for revision, unless the time limit is 
extended by the Court. The report of the Rationalization Committee 
and the award of the Industrial Court should be sent to Government 
as soon as they are published. 

Those provisions with regard to the constitution of a Rationalization 
Cominittee and its functions are a departure from the pre^nt provisions of 
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tlic law as relating to rationalization imder tlie Bonibay Iiidustriul i c.-s 

Act, 1938. We will first set out iu brief tbe relevant provisions beiore 
disonssing tbem. Tbe introduction of rationalization or other efficiency 
systems of work is one of tbe industrial matters mentioned in Schedule If 
of tbe Act and Section 28 provides that an employer intendmg to effect 
any change in respect of such an industrial matter must give due notice 
of the change to the representative of the employees. The representative 
of the employee could, under Section 3 (29) be a registered or a representa- 
tive union as defined in the Act, or, in the absence of either, not more tlian 
five, representatives elected by the employees directly affected by the 
change, and if no such representatives are elected, the Laboiu Officer. 
Under Section 29, if such change affects only some of the employees 
engaged in an industry or occupation, the registered or qualified imion 
may intimate in writing to other employers or association of employers 
that the employees in such industry or occupation are affected by such 
change. On this intinaation being given, the other employees are 
also to be deemed to be affected by such change. Under Section 30, if 
an agreement within.a limited time is arrived at in regard to the proposed 
change between the employer or the employers and the representative 
of the employees, the agreement is to be forwarded to the authorities, 
and after due inquiry it will be registered. Section 31 provides that 
where the Labour Officer is the representative of the employees, he must 
place the terms of the proposed agreement before a meeting of the 
employees concerned, and if the majority of those present accept the 
agreement, it will be regarded as accepted by all, but not otherwise. 
Under Sections 34 and 35, if the proposed change is objected to, the 
'employer is to send a full statement about it to the authorities within 
a certain time. On receipt of that statement, the Conciliator has to start 
the conciliation proceedings in the prescribed manner and he has to 
endeavour to bring about a settlement of the dispute and induce the 
parties to come to a fair and amicable settiement. During the pendency 
of these proceedings, the Chief Conciliator may, under Section 30, 
intervene or direct a special Conciliator to intervene at any stage and 
take charge of the proceedings. Under Section 38, if a settlement is 
arrived at, a memorandum containing the settlement will be signed 
by the employer and the representative of the employees and recorded 
by the Registrar. Thereafter the change will come into operation. 
If, however, no settlement is arrived at, a full report of the proceedings 
should be sent to Government who will then publish it. Where 
a labour Officer is the representative of the employees, he is required 
to place the terms of the settlement before a meeting of the employees 
concerned, and he will sign it on their behalf only if a majority of those 
present accept the terms. Under Section 39, it will be open to Govern- 
ment during the pendency of the proceedings before a Conciliator to 
r^fer the depute about the change to a Board of Conciliation and if 
both the parties concerned agree, either prior to the commencement of 
STjeh proceedings or after their failure to reach a settlement, to refer the 
mte to a Board of Conciliation, it must be so referred. Section 23 
rid® for the constitution of Boards of Conciliation, which arc to 



consist of a Cliairraan and an equal number of members selected by tbe 
Government from panels representing tbe interests of tbe employers 
and employees respectively and both tbe Chairman and tbe members 
of tbe Board, are to be independent persons in the sense that they 
should be unconnected with the dispute for which the Board is constituted 
and with the industry afiected by the dispute. Boards of Conciliation 
have the same functions and powers as a Conciliator and whether 
a settlement is arrived at or iiot^ they have to submit a report of their 
proceedings to Governmentj which will be published. Binallyj under 
Sections 62 and 63, any strike or lock-out with regard to the proposed 
change before the conciliation proceedings are complete or after the 
expiry of two months of their completion would be illegal and 
punishable under the Act. 

IV 0 now give in brief the reasons which have led us to suggest 
a separate Eationalijsation Committee in place of the conciliation 
proceedings under the Act. It is necessary to state here that three out 
of our four Associate Members were in favour of a Committee for 
nationalization, though with functions somewhat different from 
those suggested by us. Mr. Sakarlal Balabhai was in favour of 
a Committee to be known as a Licensnig Committee to supervise the 
introduction of rationalization and to issue licenses in order that the 
mills -which were not capable of introducing rationalization should not 
be allowed to introduce it. lie qualified this by stating that he was in 
favour of a Committee only for starting the work and not for permanent 
supervision. Mr. Khandubliai Desai stated : Unless the Committee 
recommends a properly constituted independent permanent committee 
for the purpose of rationalization at all the centres, which, before giving 
license to a mill to rationalize, will satisfy itself that rationalization 
ill that mill is possible, that it would not put unnecessary strain on the 
workers and that there would be no imemploymeitt among the present 
workers, I tbink the Committee ivill not be justified in recommending 
rationalization and that it should be open to either party to appeal to 
the Industrial Court against the decision of the committee or if the 
recommendations of the committee are not properly carried out/’ 
Mr. Ivhedgikar was also of the opinion that before introducing any 
scheme of rationalization, there ought to be reference to a committee of 
experts and representatives of employers and labour, which must see that 
all conditions were fulfilled, and that, unless they were fulfilled, no mill 
should be allowed to introduce any measure of rationalization. Mr. Saklat- 
vala was not in favour of a committee and he urged that it should be left 
to the management to decide what measures they would adopt in order 
to introduce and facilitate rationalization, because it was in their own 
interest to increase efficiency and not to decrease it. He added that if con- 
ditions for rationalization in any particular mill were grossly inadequate, 
the workers could always take the matter before the Labour Officer and 
have their grievances remedied. The evidence before us, especially 
that of Mr. Pryde, who, as Labour Officer in Bombay, had considerable 
experience of conditions of work in Bombay mills did not, however, 
Bupport the optimistic view taken by Mr, Sablatvala, Mr, Pryde, who 
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was in favour of a joint committee of omplovers and employees to see 
tliat conditions relating to rationalization were satisfied, gave instances 
of mills wliicli souglit to iiitrodnce ratiorjaiization without improving 
working conditions. , 

Finally, Mr, Stones Avas of opinion that rationalization, if not really 
controlled, was liable to lead to a great many (wils. He said : 

A committee of experts on Avliich labour Avoiild obAdously ha ve to be 
represented would have to pass the efficiency scheme, provided avo can 
go to an Industrial Court or Arbitrator . . . There must be sonu’^ 

Court of Appeal.’’ 

We think we have adduced enough support for our recommendatioFt 
regarding a separate Eationalization Committee. We may only add 
that whatever measures of rationalization have been introduced in 
Ahmeclabad have operated more smoothl}" there under the supervision 
of a Joint Eationalization Committee than in Bombay, AAdiere such 
measures have been introduced without joint consultation. 

We tbink that ^[uestions connected Avitl) rationalization should not 
be allowed to be dealt with under the machinery provided for l)y tlie 
Bombay Industrie Disputes Act. Rationalization is a highly technical 
subject and should be dealt with and supervised by technically competent 
persons, a procedure not provided for in the conciliation proceed- 
ings. It is better that any measures proposed should be discussed 
by the representatives of both sides sitting together at a common table, 
Avith tlie assistance of technical experts than that tlie parties should be 
ranged on opposite sides in a dispute before a Conciliator who merely 
endeavours, if he can, to bring about a settlement of the dispute. In 
conciliation proceedings, moreover, it may be somewhat difficult 
to get persons to represent labour, unless there is a registered or 
a representative union in existence. In the absence of such unions, the 
election of five representatives of labour, or, if the Labour Officer is to 
represent labour, the necessity of his calling meetings of Avorkers to 
ratify Ids actions will be a cumbrous procedure each time there is 
a dispute about rationalization. On the other hand, the Committee 
nominated from panels of both sides will l)e a permanent institution 
composed of competent and expeiienced persons. The Board of 
Conciliation as constituted under the Act would not be competent to 
deal Avith or settle technical questions ndatiiig to rationalization in 
cotton textile mills, as, under Section 26 of t]je Act, tlie members of 
this Board Avill have to be persons unconnected Avith the industi-A'. 
If conciliation proceedings fail, there is no other remedy under the Act, 
except that parties may under Section 43 agree to go in arbitration 1o 
the Industrial Court, Jf the employees coneenied are members of 
a registered union. 

It is necessary that the report of the Eationalization Committer*, if 
not unanimous, should be open to revision at the instance of anv party 
aggrieved and we think the Industrial Court would be the proper foniin ’ 
for the final decision regarding the points of difference between tJie 
parties. If there is a strike or lock-out after the award of the Tndnsirial 







^ |Onrt, tiie public will be in a better position to judge tbe merits of the 
cispu;e itinaily, one important aspect of our recommendation may 
e no .ed Under the Act, if the conciliation proceedings fail, there is 
notlimg to prevent the employer from attempting to introduce the 
rationalization measures uiider such conditions as he likes. According 
0 oiir recommendations, he cannot do this, except in terms of the 
mianiinous or the majority report of the Committee, or the award of 
tlie Industrial Court. .Wo trust the recommendations we have made 
will go a long way towards removing the apprehensions of the workers 
regarding hasty and ill-conceived schemes of rationalization. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

We now take 
rationalization, 
rationalization 


up the second objection urged by the workers against 
It is agreed on all sides that the introduction of 
i™st cause some unemployment among workers as 
an mimediate result. The instaUation of improved machinery in the 
preparatory processes, the elimination of certain processes in the 
frame department, the introduction of automatic looms, etc., also reduce 
the number of operatives in a mill. But this unemployment is 
distinct from that resulting from efficiency schemes in which, 
irrespective of the nature of the machinery, leas men are employed 
per machine than before. All industrial countries adopting e&cienoy 
measures have had to tackle the resulting unemployment. It is true that 
the earnings of the workers retained in emplo3mient would increase, but 
that would be at the cost of a number of persons losing their jobs. It has 
been said with truth that the paradox of a rising standard of life with 
a high level_ of unemployment is a result of present tendencies in 
industry. With an increasing demand for cloth and remunerative prices, 
the volume of unemployment is likely to diminish as a result of the 
working of double shifts and the establishment of additional factories. 
But where an industr}'' is losing markets on account of competitive 
conditions or where prices fall to unrcmuuerative levels, the chances of 
the unemployed persons being reabsorbed in the industry gradually 
recede. • o j 

Should unemployment then he a reason for not resorting to rationali- 
zation ? THs question can only he answered by asking another. In the 
particular circumstances of a country, would an increasing volume of 
imemploynrent be a greater evil than having a vital industry in a weak 
and inefficient state ? Such an industry would naturally he incapable 
of mabng sufficient profits to give its workers decent wages and to attract 
the requisite supply of capital and would steadily deteriorate, ultimately • 
threatemng to create a much greater volume of unemployment and 
economic distress. Taking all these facts into consideration, we are of 
opinion that rationalization in the cotton textile industry is the lesser , 
evil ; and in order to minimize the volume and effects of unemployment 
caused thereby, we would lay stress on the necessity of a policy of 
gra 4 ua.lness in its application and of the grant of unemployment relief. 
It is trae that, if efficiency measures are introduced in comparatively 
good times, there may he little or no unemployment because of 
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an increase in tlie working of niglit skifts. But suck absorption of 
workers in nigkt shifts may only be temporary. No doubt the need 
for rationalization is more felt in bad times, when the cost of production 
specially requires to be curtailed, but it is better to introduce it in 
comparatively good times, when the retrenched operatives^ can be 
reabsorbed. Even then, a certain volume of unemployment is bound 
to occur for wMch some form of relief must be provided. .With that 
object, we make the following recommendations : 

In the first place; we recommend that the workers to be retrenched 
should be those with the shortest length of service ; and that the employers 
associations should have the responsibility to see that the workers 
discharged as a result of rationalization in each centre are reabsorbed 
in the mills in that centre before new recruits are taken up. ^ In another 
chapter, we suggest the creation of labour exchanges in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, which could assist the unemployed, 
workers in finding employment. The labour exchanges, millowners 
associations and workers’ organizations can by mutual co-operation 
do a good deal to reduce the volume of unemployment. In the second 
plitce, we recommend that an employer dismissing workers on account 
of the introduction of efificiency measures should pay out-of-work 
gratuity to the retrenched workers with service of one year or more at 
the rate of one week’s pay for every six months’ service exceeding a period 
of one year, subject to a maximum of six weeks’ pay. Workers with 
twelve months’ service should receive two weeks’ pay. This gratuity 
will thus be paid on the following scale 
Workers with 1 year’s service 
Workers with IJ years’ service 
Workers with 2 years’ service 
Workers with 2| years’ service 
^Workers with service of three 
and over 


Pay of two weeks. 
Pay of three weeks. 
Pay of four weeks. 
Pay of five weeks. 


years 


Pay of six weeks. 


For this purpose, the pay of piece workers should be based on the 
average of their earnings for the. three nionths prior to the date of ■ 
discharge and time workers should receive the gratuity on the basis 
of the pay given to them at the time of their discharge. 

We are aware that this relief by way of a gratuity cannot be regarded 
as a complete remedy for aiiemploym.ent, but it would undoubtedly 
give some help to the discharged workers. Our scheme may appear 
modest, but we think that, if measures of rationalization are to be 
encoura'ged, an unduly large burden for relieving iinemployiiient should 
not be thrown on the industry. The public, also, as representing the 
consumers and benefiting to some extent by the existence of an efficient 
and stabilized industry, should bear some part of that burden. 
An unemplo 3 mxent insurance scheme would be a more comprehensive 
form of relief and we deal with it in another chapter. As we believe 
that that scheme, involving a contribution from emjdoyers, woxkers 
Government, may take some time for its inauguration, wo have 
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provided for iirmiediate relief in tlie shape of payment of gratuity by 
employers. It may be noted ^ that the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee had put forward a similar scheme of gratuity. 

IIADEQUATE IlOBEASE IM EAHMIHGS. 

The third objection of labour against rationalization is that, although 
the rationalized workers get increased earnings, the increases are not 
proportionate to the additional work thrown on them, and that it is 
not they but the employers who really benefit from rationalization. The 
employers’ case is that although rationalization may involve additional 
work such work does not necessarily involve more strain. They contend 
that if an operative working on one side of a spinning frame minds 
two sides, his work is not necessarily doubled and that so long as the work 
is well within his normal capacity, the number of machines he is asked 
to mind is immaterial. He is not, therefore, entitled to additional 
wages in proportion to the increase in the number of frames, sides, looms, 
etc., looked after by him. In short, their case is that additional 
w'ages are justified only when the work imposes extra strain on him. 
It is also contended that the employer, before introducing rationalization, 
has to incur heavy expenditure for providing improved machinery, 
better raw materials and more satisfactory conditions of work. There 
will be no incentive for rationalization if the benefit of the reduction 
in cost is swallowed up by an unduly large increase of wages. We think 
both the parties base their cases on suppositions which may or may not 
hold true in particular cases. Whether the work or strain is increased 
by minding more sides or looms and, if so, in what proportion, cannot be 
ascertained except by examining, in each particular case, the working 
conditions, the state of the machinery, the quality of the raw materials 
and the normal capacity of workers. In a mill with good machinery 
and working conditions, even four-loom weaving may cause less strain 
than two-loom weaving in a mill with inferior conditions and it may be 
urged with some degree of force that the weaver in the former case is 
not entitled to get double of what the weaver gets in the latter case. 
At the same time, it is very desirable that the rates for rationalized 
working should be standardized in each centre, so that all workers 
working on a particular kind of system get uniform rates. 

According to the scheme that we have suggested, the Eationalization 
Committee will allow the introduction of rationalized methods if the 
necessary conditions and tests are satisfied and these conditions will be 
the same for all mills in each centre. On the fulfilment of these 
conditions, there will be uniformity of working and with it uniformity 
of standardized rates, with the result that neither the employers nor the 
workers will have any grievance about disparity prevailing in different 
mills. This, it will be seen, affords additional justification for the 
appointment of the Eationalization Committee. 

The standardization of rates for rationalized working is, in our opinion, 
also highly desirable from another point of view. There has been a good 
deal of divergence in the views expressed before ps to the percentage 
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>f the sams of rationalization to which, workers are _ entitltd ihe 
labonr representatives in Bombay have urged that all gams of rationali- 
zation shLld go to workers if the employers do not incur 

expenses, and they tentatively put 80 per cent, for workers and ^_0 per cen . 

for^employers as the proportion in which the gams should be distribut d. 
In 4hmedabad, where rationalization prevails to a lifted extent, the 
workL get 46 per cent, more for minding two sides m the case of counts 
m in irp and 32s in weft and 47^ per cent more for coimt 

below 28s in warp and 32s in weft down to 18s according to the DelM 

Agreement. We were told that this percentage was fixed as a result 
nS ot any scientific calculation but of bargaining. The 
bv iigViTig' for 60 per cent, and the employers mitially /. 

30 per cent. The representatives of the Ahmedabad Millomiers 
Association contended before us that the 45 per cent, was too high and 
that not more than 15 per cent, should be given. They cited the 
of Lancashire where they said 17 to 20_ per cent, was givem The 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association, ^Bombay, stated that 

50 tier cent, were given 
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soientilic research. Although the technical terms “ rationalization ” and 
scientific management ” have come into vogue recently in India, the 
need for technical and financial reconstruction was appreciated by some 
of those in charge of the textile industry in the Province of Bombay, 
at least soon after the depression that followed the post-war boom 
in India and elsewhere. Further, when the industry claimed protection 
from the State, the question of reorganization came very much to the 
fore and an exhaustive treatment of the subject is found in the Eeport 
of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry Inquiry), 1927. 
The subsequent investigations by the Tariff Boards of 1932 and 1936 
deal with the extent to which the industry took steps to reorganize itself. 

MERGEBS AND COMBINES. 

The Tariff Boards considered the problems of reorganization mainly 
from the points of view of the State, which is called upon to grant protec- 
tion, and of the consumer, who is called upon to pay for this protection. 
Any reorganization of the industry that takes place may be expected to 
react on the position of labour in it and it is with this reaction that we 
are principally, concerned in the present inquiry. Among our terms of 
reference is one which requires us to examine and report on the measures 
which the employers should take to improve the wage level. We 
propose to confine our attention in this chapter to the broader aspects 
of the problem of reorganization and concentrate on such measures as 
may be helpful in increasing technical efficiency and in effecting econo- 
mies in the cost of production. Reference has been made in some of 
our previous chapters to the desirability of raising the wage level, 
in course of time, to the living wage standard and certain measmes 
have been recommended for improving conditions of work. It is 
obvious that most of our recommendations will involve some 
increase in the cost of production, and it is unlikely that in a highly 
organized and competitive industry, such as the cotton textile industry, 
any appreciable share of the higher charges will be passed on to 
the consumer in the shape of higher prices. It follows, therefore, that 
these charges will have to be met by taking all possible steps to eliminate 
waste, to secure economies, to , reorganize management and to reduce 
overhead costs. In all countries, where there is a weU-developed textile 
industry, its leaders and the State have, in recent years, increasingly 
directed their attention to the question of its reorganization. Uniform 
success may not have attended all attempts at reorganization made in 
these countries. Neyertheless, in India, as elsewhere, it is onljr by 
|!l' Bfe Bf 40 — 14^ 
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pnTSTiing metliods of scientific management in tlie widest sense of 
tlie term that the industry can meet the demands of labour for better 
conditions of life and work and still retain its competitive capacity. 

The problems of reorganization have been classified by a wiiter^^^ 
under three heads ; (1) merger ; (2) modernization ; and (3) management. 
Increasing the size of the operating unit as a means of securing ^ the 
advantage of low manufacturing costs has been one of the main direc- 
tions along which attempts have been made in various countries to 
reinvigorate the cotton textile industry. Japan provides the most well- 
known example of the successful working out of this method. In that 
country, almost the entire industry is controlled by five huge corpora- 
tions, and in this, as in other industries, Japan has resorted to 
a programme of cartellization. It is not, therefore, surprising that when 
the post-war boom passed and a period of depression set in, some 
prominent mill agents in Bombay considered the possibilities of this 
method of reorganization and engaged the services of foreign experts 
to draw up, and advise on the details of, a scheme for a merger in 
Bombay. The Eeport of the Indian Tarifi Board (1932)^^^ contains 
a brief description of this project : 

Under this scheme no less than thirty-four mills under seven 
managing agency firms were to amalgamate with the objects of ; — 

(i) standardisation of products ; 

(ii) reorganisation of qualities so that single types or ranges of 
yarn or cloth might be allotted to individual mills ; 

(iii) concentration of purchase and sale by single well-defined 
units ; 

(iv) avoidance of duplication of work ; and 

(v) elimination of uneconomic machinery. 

Each mill was to be valued and taken over by the merger corpora- 
tion at its present day price paid in ordinary shares ; its unsold stocks 
were to be paid for in cash, and nothing was to be paid for goodwill. 
The control of the corporation was to be vested in a Board of Directors 
with working committees to carry out the following duties : — 

(1) Purchase of cotton. 

(2) Sale of yarn and cloth. 

(3) Purchase of machinery and stores. 

(4) Management of mills, 

(5) Arrangement of finanqe. 

(6) Organisation of research and statistics.” 

Both Sir Ness Wadia and Mr, F. Stones in their evidence before us gave 
valuable information about the scheme that was drawn up in 1930 and 
explained why the plan had failed to receive general acceptance. Being 

, “ Some Aspects of Sip Mark W^l?stor Jepkinson, 1929, page 

Page 74, 
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the millownerSj when the amalgamation scheme was first projected, may 
stand again in the way of its revival in the same or in any modified 
form. Besides, there are well-defined limits beyond which the 
process of centralization and large-scale operation fails to yield 
satisfactory results. Further, in any scheme of amalgamation the 
initiative which the management of an independent unit of production 
enjoys is liable to be impaired and the flexibility of operations which is 
valuable for successful working is often lost. As the Tariff Board (1932) 
observes, in the existing circumstances of the cotton textile industry, 
better results are likely to be attained by economies accruing from close 
personal attention than from production or management on a larger 
scale., 

The movement towards increasing the size of the units of, production 
is due to the desire i 
spreading the costs of management and of non- 

over a larger volume of output. “ 

can be achieved, the process of amalgamation 


ujLitj oize ui i/iitj units ui|pxoaucrion 

to reduce overhead costs per unit of output by ^ T^i 

manufacturing operations 
To the extent that these results ^ 

. ^ L is undoubtedly welcome, 

biit it is not certain that this end cannot be attained except by the 
formation of mergers. Various authorities hold that a fair-sized imit 
can enjoy all the economies open to a large combine. A spinning mill . 

with 1,00,000 spindles is not considered too small for the purpose in 
Lancashire. Much, of course, depends on the structure of the industry 
and the class of goods manufactured. An American writer observes that 
nq changes in processes have occurred in recent years which require 
a larger plant simply to obtain efl&cient operation of manufacturing 
processes : '' The general consensus in the trade is that a print cloth 
mill of about sixty thousand spindles attains the principal economies of 
large-scale management. For a mill producing coarser yarn fabrics 
such as sheetings, maximum efficiency could be attained in a mill of not 
much over thirty thousand spindles. These economies are largely 
economies of plant and plant layout rather than due to technical 
efficiency. Smaller mills could, for practical purposes, be considered 
as equally efficient in technical operation solely.^’^^V An idea of a fair- 
sized unit for the industry in the Province of Bombay can be bad feom/ . 
the view put forward by Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai, in the course of hisl 
evidence, that concerns of more than 40,000 to 60,000 spindles and l 320 o| 
looms had been found by practical experience to be too big to be run as If 
efficient single units. The average size of units in Ahmedabad is some-^J 
what smaller than that of the fair-sized unit favoured by Mr, Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai ; the size of the average unit in Bombay approximates more 
closely to it. Apart from the inherent difficulties noted above, the fact 

(i> «« Profits and Losses in Textiles,’^ S. J. Kennedy, 1936, page 186* 
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tiiat the industry has to turn out products in response to the incite 
variety of the requirements of consumers renders the task of centraliza- 
tion very difficult. 

An aspect of the question of reorganization is the _ possibility of 
recapitalizing units which were initially or at some stage in thteir history 
overcapitalized. This attracted the attention of the Tariff Board 
(1927) which held the view that “the tendency to over-investment in 
the boom period was much more marked in Bombay than it was else- 
where and that Ahmedabad was comparatively little affected.” The 
Board recorded its opinion that the matter was one which required the 
further attention of the industry. The ^Tariff Board (1932) 
after examining the progress made in the direction of writing down of 
capital observed that the mills in Bombay had “ evidently not failed to 
pay adequate attention to this recommendation of the Board ”. The 
Special Tariff Board (1936) found that the position in Bombay had been 
complicated by the reconstructions which had taken place in that 
centre of the industry. The Board, however, held that in Ahmedabad 
the average capital cost of the mills which worked out at Es. 63-0-0 per 
spindle and Es. 1,675-0-0 per loom represented a fair estimate of capitaliza- 
tion for the purpose of calculating the overhead charges. Durmg the last 
seven years, there has been further capital reconstruction in progress 
in Bombay and the position may now be taken as having been stabilized. 
It may be remarked that the capital cost of the average imit in Bombay 
is still somewhat over the figure held by the Special Tariff Board as a 
fair estimate of capitalization. If even in 1927 , when there was defimte 
evidence of overcapitalization, the Tariff Board could not. regard it_ as 
a cause of depression, much less can the present position be regarded with 
any degree of misgiving on this accoimt when the capital cost of the 
plant held by various tmits in Bombay has been written down. 

While, for the reasons set forth above, the formation of large-scale 
combines and mergers may not be either suitable or necessary from the 
point of view of increasing working efficiency or financial stability, the 
Ra.TTift considerations do not apply to the possibility of securing economies 
in the cost of production by resort to other forms of joint action. The 
formation of pools for certain specific purposes represents a more modest 
method of reorganization which has, within degrees, yielded satisfactory - 
results. The usual illustration of this method is the machinery set up 
by the textile industry in Japan for the purchase of cotton. In Bombay, 
much success has been achieved by the Millowners’ Association in 
negotiating with the Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., for securing 
gradual reductions in power costs from ’725 of an anna per unit, which 
was the usual charge in 1926, to •36' of an arma per unit in 1939. Success 
has also attended the efforts of the Association in organizing the 
insurance of risks arising out of the application of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1923. The scope for economy in a field like this is evident 
from the fact that the Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Association, Ltd., 
'has now accumulated a fairly considerable surplus fund, indicating the 
economies that have been achieved by this form of joint action. - No 
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corresponding arrangenaents obtain in Aipiedabad where naany of the 
imlls carry their own risks ; nor is a mutual organization contemplated 
mtJier m Bombay or in Ahmedabad for undertaking insurance against 
fire. The mam difficulties i & 

initial capital and devising suitable arrangements for 
Neitber of these difficulties is ] ■* ' 

insurance have been brought down as a < 11.^ 

taken in respect of insurance against compens'ation claims, 
pihties of securing further < . , 

insurance concern deserve to be farther explored. 

Substantial f ‘ d d, 

machinery of fairly 'considerable extent 

and there ’ __ 

for such action. Ahmedabad 


are stated to be those of raising ade(juate 
„ ' : reinsurance, 

insuperable. Although the rates for fire 
consequence of the joint action 
\ ' h the posst 

economies by organizing a mutual fire 
'* L 

sa-vings were obtained in Ahmedabad when orders for 

— ^ were placed jointly in 1931-32, 

IS no l:eason why mills cannot permanently organize themselves 
--- — appears also to have experimented, though 
not on a well-organized basis, with the joint purchase of consumable 
stores. The general argument advanced against joint purchases is the 
same as used in relation to mergers, namely, that, beyond a stage, large 
scale operations provide no scope for economy and that, on the contrary, 
the bulking of large orders provides occasion for distributors to raise 
prices.^ While the joint booking of orders may not secure appreciable 
reduction in price for all types of purchases, it is certainly worth while 
examining whether by extending the scope of joint action in this direction 
substantial economies cannot be secured in all the centres of the industry. 

In view of the fact that the cost of cotton represents nearly half the 
cost of production of cloth, any economies effected in its purchase will 
materially affect the profit margin. It is of interest to note here that 
in 1933 there was a proposal put forward in Lancashire for a Textile 
Co-operative Society, one of the objects of which was to be the joint 
purchase of cotton and the purchase or leasing of ginneries in cotton- 
growing countries. Cotton is a world commodity over the prices of 
which purely local factors can exercise comparatively negligible influence. 
Economies can, however, be sought by organizing the purchases 
efficiently, by ensuring that the burden of the distributive charges is 
reasonable and by examining whether by joint action these charges can 
be reduced. The Tariff Boards (1927 and 1932) did not see any grounds 
for recommending a change in the practice followed by a majority of 
the mills in Bombay of purchasing their cotton from the central cotton 
market in Bombay. A number of mills supplement such purchases by 
employing agents to buy cotton in the cotton-bowing areas. The 
latter is the usual method followed by noills outside Bombay for the 
purchase of their requirements of cotton; and this represents 
an advantage especially to mills located in or near the cotton-growing 
areas inasmuch as they are able to reduce the processing, marketing and 
transport charges. That advantage they can derive ohly if they posses 
the requisite financial resources for buying the major part of their 
annual requirements during the season and only to the extent that they 
consume local cotton. Mills which buy in the organized cotton market 
of Bombay do not have to finance their purchases for prolonged periods 
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and they are in a position to cover the risks of fluctuations in prices 
by hedging the bulb of their purchases. The purchasing of Indian 
cotton by joint arrangements is not favoured by mill agents, as the 
requirements of mills differ -widely. Inasmuch as the managing agents 
are in a position to maintain daily touch -with the Bombay and 
upcountry markets, they can manage to buy at the cheapest possible 
rates and hence joint purchases, it is urged, may not secure any 
additional advantage. Bulk purchasing on a joint basis presents special 
advantages to buyers separated by long distances from the cotton- 
growing areas. And while the experience of the combined arrangements 
for purchase on behalf of the Cotton Spinners’ Association of Japan — 
which are reported to result in a saving of from 3 per cent, to 5 per cent. 
— ^may not be applicable to purchases of Indian cotton by our mills, 
a combination for the purchase of imported cotton, more especially of 
Uganda cotton, may result in savings, as pointed out by the Tariff 
Board (1927). The Cot-ton Spinners’ Association df Japan has secured 
valuable concessions in the freight charges on the cotton transported 
from India by negotiating agreements with the various steamship lines. 
The need for following up the suggestion in this behalf made by the 
Tariff Board (1927) is all the greater now, in -view of the much larger 
quantities of imported cotton consumed by the mills, particularly in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. 

FWASrCE. 

The system of financing the industry is of importance from two poin-ts 
of view. Firstly, if it is unsuitable or undeveloped, it may hamper 
the progress of the industry. Secondly, the sj’-stem may impose unduly 
heavy_ burdens by way of _ interest charges. Certain methods of 
toancing have been evolved in the industry in this Province, such as 
the toancing of a portion of the block account by short-dated deposits, 
which though unusual and theoretically unsound have so far, in practice 
se^ed the needs of the industry fairly satisfactorilv. A system' of 
debentures is preferable, although if the debentures are floated in 
a period of high money rates, the incidence of interest charges is likely 
to be felt as onerous when the level of interest goes down. But while 
in a well-organized and developed industry only a small proportion of 
the block account may have to be financed by these means, the industry 
as a whole, including the flourishing units, has always to resort to 
credit from outside for its current requirements. Borrowing against 

of stocks of cotton, yarn and cloth is almost 
umyeisal. The incidence of mterest charges on these borrowings does 
not at present appear to be heavy, but the credit machinery needed for 
the purpose IS still not as well-developed and capable of automatic 
e^amion as that in other industrially advanced countries. To remedy 
thK defect a systena of licensed warehouses was recommended by the 
^dian Central Bankmg Inquiry Committee and the Bombay Provincial 
Banfang Inquiry Committee recommended that warehousint^ arrange- 
ments be provided in the cotton trade centres of Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur, so as to facilitate the financing of the trade in Indian 
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piece-goods. IJealers m imported goods are in a favourable position 

warehouse accommodation in the godowns 
of the Bombay Port of which are 

acceptable to bankers as documents of title to goods. It was to provide 
a siimlar easily negotiable security for Indian piecegoods that the 
tormation of a warehouse corporation was projected by the mill agents 
m ombayj^but the scheme was abandoned on account of the subsequent 
expression in ^ the industry. W ith the prevalence of easy money 
conditions, facilities for the grant of financial accommodation by banks 
ave developed in recent years, but the need for a warehousing 
corporation has not disappeared. Under Section 17 (4) {d) of the 
Eeserve^ Bank of India Act, the Eeserve Bank of India can 
discount bills issued against documents of title to goods such as 
warehouse receipts or warrants issued by a party distinct from the 
lending agency, but that Bank cannot have the possession of goods 
transferred to itself. Another defect in the credit system also needs 
to be rectified. To provide for credit against goods in transit during the 
process of marketing, there should be a suitable credit instrument that 
can be easily negotiated. For this reason we endorse the recommen- 
dation of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry Committee that railway 
receipts should be placed by the legislature on the same footing as bills 
of lading and should be drawn in a form which made the instrument 
negotiable. For this purpose, it is necessary, of course, that the railway 
receipt should contain as full and accurate a description as possible 
of the goods conveyed by it. . 

DIVERSIFICATION OF FRODUCTION. 

Diversification of production has considerable importance in 
strengthening the competitive capacity of the industry. This was the 
view of the Tarifi Board (1927) which recommended that Bombay 
should utilize more fully its natural advantages in the matter 
of climate and situation for the production of goods of higher counts 
than it had done in the past. The figures in the following table show 
that substantial progress has been made by mills in Bombay during 
the last few years in the manufacture of fine count yarn : 

TABLE No. 49. 

Production of Yarn of above SOs counts by mills in Bombay. 


Quantity produced 
in lbs. 
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TABLE No. 4:9—confd. 


Quantity produced 
in ibs,.' 


11 , 700,348 


1928-29 


17 , 703,103 

33 , 165,058 

42 , 432,836 


1929-30 


1930-31 


1931-32 


44 . 494,806 


1932-33 


32 , 232,672 


1933-34 


43 , 857,049 


1934-35 


56 , 756,926 


1935-36 


58 , 593,240 


1936-37 


84 , 601,675 


88 , 281,829 


1938-39 


An idea of the extent of the development which has taken place 
in the mamifacture of piecegoods from fee count yarn can be had from 
the figures given in the following table showing the production of dhotees 
and cambrics and lawns. (The average count used in the manufacture 
of these goods is generally over 30s.) 

TABLE No. 50. 

Quantity of Dhotees, Cambrics and Lawns manufactured in Cotton Mills 
in the City and Island of Bombay. 


Production in vards. 


Cambrics and Lawns. 


Dhotees. 


2 , 442,682 


1924-25 


110 , 996,543 


1 , 449,052 


1925-26 


115 , 412,150 


150 , 181,287 

I 

168 , 795,029 ! 


1926-27 


351,516 


1927-28 


2 , 395,462 


1928-29 


86 , 508,559 


1 , 802,004 


1929-30 


170 , 834,693 


797,275 


1930-31 


229 , 412,394 


7,511,76a 

14 , 536,295 


1931-32 


287 , 665,729 


1932-33 


343 . 077,157 


14 , 601,172 



TABLE No. rn-cmtd. 


Production in 


Dhotees, 


Cambrics and Lawns, 


••[ 239,599,716 I 14,638,606 

•• •■j 268.086,183 j 31,688,207 

19o6.36 .. .. _ 407,118,987 j 41,101,800 

■■ •• •• 317,301,230 43,975,560 

•• •• •• 357.178,040 . 79,461,401 

•• •• 457,364,646 64,284,081 

In paragraph 82 of its Eeport, the Tariff Board (1927) had pointed 
out that one remedy for the depression in the industry in Bombay was 
an expaMion in the production of bleached, coloured, dyed and printed 
^ ® r®®"- ^ considerable development in the production 

of bleached and printed goods in Bombay during the last ten years. 
A special mqiury ^was made at the time of the appointment of the 
iaritt Loarcl (19o2) in order to ascertain the extent to which the bleaching 
side of the industry had developed and the following statements have 
been compiled from the returns then received : 

In 1927, 19 bleaching establishments bleached 20,985,277 lbs 
of cloth. 

In 1931, the same concerns bleached 31,167,967 lbs. of cloth. 

In addition, 4 establishments, which did not do any bleaching in 
1927, bleached 1'3 million lbs. of cloth in 1931. 

It is understood that since the publication of the Eeport of the Tariff 
Board (1927), seven mills in Bombay have installed printing macliines 
and that orders have been placed abroad for more. 

MARKETING. 

In recent years, the organization of marketing has come to occupy 
a very prominent place in all schemes for industrial reconstruction. 
An American writer points out that the most significant factor today 
in the textile industry has been the economy of large-scale merchandizing 
and selling and that among the current proposals directed towards 
the recovery of the industry, one of the most widely accepted is that 
advocating the formation in the industry of a larger number of integrated 
units in which the production and marketing of finished goods would 
be carried on under one management. “ A common co-ordinated 


are among the numerous directions along which action has to be taken 
as part of a programme of reconstruction. It may be noted that the 
establishment of an Export Development Committee, the function of 
which is to make recommendations to the Cotton Industry Board for 
promoting the development of the British export trade, is one of the 
integral parts of the Cotton Inquiry (Eeorganization) Bill. In India 
at present the marketing of the products of the cotton textile industry, 
like all other operations, is carried on on an individualist basis. There 
is also a hierarchy of middlemen interposed between the manufacturer 
and the consumer in rural and urban areas. The only noteworthy 
joint attempts at organizing internal marketing are the appointment 
of trade correspondents in Bombay, Calcutte and Amritsar by the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, and of a Marketing Officer in Amritsar 
by the Ahmedabad Millowners' Association. The former helps in 
building up contacts of which advantage is taken by individual mills 
or groups. The latter appointment was short-lived, the post having 
been abolished after a preliminary market survey had been conducted. 
The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, has also published a pamphlet 
on “ Where to buy Indian Piecegoods and Yarn Similarly, both 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad, action has been taken to ensure that the 
quaKty of a particular cloth is maintained. In Bombay, since 1933< 
a system of registration of trade numbers covering mills which are 
members of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, has come into 
operation. From 1st January 1935, there has also been in force 
a separate scheme for the registration of trade names. The schemes 
are applicable only to member mills, including those in Sholapur. The 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association introduced early in 1939 a scheme 
for regulating the use of trade numbers. A series of numbers is allotted 
to each mill and another series to merchants and the merchants are 
supplied with a list of the trade numbers of mills. All the numbers 
are advertised. The Ahmedabad Millowiiers’ Association believes 
that under its scheme there is no possibility of overlapping of numbers. 
Apart from these efforts, there has been no joint action in this field 
initiated either in Bombay or Ahmedabad and the conditions of 
unregulated competition persist, notwithstanding the recognition on 
the part of mill agents of the desirability of taking some unified action. 
Attempts have been made in India to organize the marketing of sugar 
and of cement jointly on behalf of the manufacturers. With the forma- 
tion of a merger of the various cement companies in Bombay the co- 
ordinated arrangements for the marketing of cement are no longer needed. 
The marketing organization for sugar concerns itself mainly with fixing 
a minimum price and prescribing from time to time the quota of a unites 
production to be marketed so as to adjust the supply to the demand. 
Within the narrow limits in which it operates, this form of regulation 
has worked well. It has been urged, however, that the conditions of 
the market for cloth are so different from those of other markets that 
the experience in the marketing of cement or sugar is of little applicability. 
None4he-less, the evils of unregulated competition are so obvious that 
the need for some form of joint endeavour becomes imperative. The 
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dmsion of the markets on tke basis of tbe sources of supply, the 
allocation of the production of specialized sorts to specific units 
or centres, the better organization of the export markets for the common 
benefit of the industry— these matters must, in our opinion, receive 
earnest attention if unbridled competition is to be checked. 

The Tariff Board also considered that a better organization of the 
export trade in piecegoods would be of considerable assistance to the 
mill industry in Bombay. It indicated that the first measure to be taken 
might be a rapid survey of the potentialities for the marketing of Indian 
manufactures in certain countries. A survey of some of the territories 
meirtioned in the Tariff Board’s Eeport was made in 1928 by the 
Irade Mission, the expenses of which were borne partly by the 
Millown^s Association, Bombay, and partly by the Government of 
India. The Trade Mission recommended the appointment of Trade 
Commissioners at three centres ; but so far appointments have been 
made at only two places, Alexandria and Mombasa. Another recom- 
mendation was that the industry should examine the feasibility of 
a combination of the mills interested in the export trade for the purpose 
of arranging such details as the manufacture of lines required, the 
allocation of quantities among the members and the prevention of 
imitation of marks and numbers. _ The question of forming a combine 
on the lines indicated by the Tariff Board for the development of the 
export market was considered by certain members of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay, interested in the export trade, but such a step 
was not deemed practicable. The Tariff Board further recommended in 
paragraph 101 that in the interest of the industry it was most important 
that it should have its own representatives in the principal export 
markets. Expenditure by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, in this 
respect should, it was recommended, be supplemented for four years 
by the grant of an equal amount from Government up to a Tnavi-mnTn 
of _Es. 26,000 annually. The Trade Mission considered that an 
additional market for 80 to 90 million yards of cloth could be found 
in the territories covered by the Missions’ Eeport, provided that 
a common selling organization was brought into being. This question 
was considered by the industry in Bombay after the Trade Mission 
reported, but it was felt by it that the increase in trade which was 
anticipated did not warrant expenditure on the large staff which the 
Trade Mission pointed out was necessary for the purpose. In our 
opinion, it is still worth examining whether a joint organization will not 
yield better results than the isolated efforts of individual mills. 

IMPBOVEMEllTS IN PRODUCTION. 

The Tariff Board (1927) indicated the considerable scope that 
existed for expansion of' the production of bleached, coloured, 
dyed and printed goods, and recommended large-scale operation in 
the production of these goods by a concern to be assisted financially 
by ^vernment if necessary. Soon thereafter, a scheme was drawn 
up for the establishinent of a ceptral. bleaching, djreing and printing 
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plant at Ambernatli near Bombay. Tbe history of the project is given 
m the following extract from the memorandiim submitted to us by the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay: 

In view of the difficulties inherent in the concentration under 
one management of the many plants existing in Bombay for bleaching 
and dyeing, and to a lesser degree calico printing, the Association 
was of the opinion that the establishment of a combined factory on 
the Imes proposed in the 1926 Tariff Board Report was not within 
the limit of practical politics. One of its members, however, with 
an extensive knowledge of the printed goods trade considered the 
matter carefully and came forward with a scheme for opening such 
a factory , provided certain facilities such as free supply of water 
and financial assistance were forthcoming from Government. 
The Association endorsed this application, but the scheme fell 
through as the Government of Bombay were not, in the first instance, 
willmg to grant a cheap enough water supply and neither the Govern- 
ment of India nor the Government of Bombay were able to guarantee 
any financial assistance to the promoters of the scheme. jBlowever, 
as the Trade Mission which visited certain markets in Africa and 
Asia-Minor in 1928 stressed the importance of developing the 
production of bleached, dyed and printed goods, the question was 
re-opened, and the Association appointed an Expert Sub-Committee 
to consider the feasibility of establishing a central organization 
on receipt of an enquiry from the Government of India. Government 
desired to be informed whether the Association was still interested 
in the proposition and if so, whether there was any chance of the 
Association itself or a group of its associated members consenting to 
promote such an undertaking either independently or with Govern- 
ment financial assistance, and if so, what sort of assistance would be 
reqmred. They also desired to be informed as to the extent of the 
capital which would be required for the establishment of a factory 
its probable working results and the airangements which would be 
made between the proposed company and Bombay mills to avoid the 
creation of a monopoly and to prevent profiteering. 

“ The financial position of the industry precluded the possibility 
of Bombay mills supporting a proposition of this nature, and any 
financial resources which mills might have at their command at 
the moment m^t, it was thought, be devoted to reorganization in 
the direction of replacement of old machinery on a larger scale than 
had hitherto been possible. Public support to a project on the lines 
outlined by the Tariff Board was also unlikely in view of the General 
conditions of the money market in Bombay and the continuous 
depression in the Textile^ Industry. In the circumstances, the 
Lommittee of the Association considered the possibility of erecting 
a central bleaching plant by concentrating under one control all the 
dyeing and bleaching machines in Bombay which would serve as 
a nucleus of a combined plant, but after a careful study of the data 
collected in this connexion, they were of the opinion that the cost 
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accordingly. Such a process may well react on efficiency. For this 

reason, as also from the point of view of ensuring a control over the 
supply of machinery and stores, in the event of international compli- 
cations, the need has to be emphasized for those in charge of the industrv 
encouraging subsidiary industries and interesting themselves in the 
production, within our own borders, of articles necessary for their 
normal requirements. The manufacture of bobbins and shuttles has 
been attempted though on a small scale, the manufacture of reeds and 
healds has recently been undertaken in Bombay, and even more recently 
a mrge company has been floated for the manufacture of starch. 
A detailed enumeration of the subsidiary industries that could be 
promoted is contained in the memorandum submitted to us bv 
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CHI V ajiucD Hit V t; ucuu jiuiUB III tius waj witii particular retereiice. 
to _coiits,_ quality and novelties ; (d) what provision is made for 
maintcaining adequate contact between the pure and applied fields.” 

_ In the United States of America, there are two bodies specially created 
for the work of research. One is the United States Institute for Technical 
Lesearcb. wlncb. has been endowed by a group of textile manufacturers. 
The other is the Textile Foundation which was created by an Act of 
Congress to undertake scientific and economic research for the benefit 
of tlie textile industry and its allied branches. It is endowed with 
a fund of about SI, 200, 000 and is managed by a board of directors 
composed of representatives of the textile industries and the Secretaries 
of Commerce and Agriculture. 

The Technological Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton Committee 
conducts some technical research bearing on the use of various types 
of Indian cotton and assists in the testing of spinning machinery and 
the strength of samples of yarn. It possesses no equipment for work in 
weaving or the subsequent processes. The Department of Chemical 
Technology of the University of Bombay has been of help in stimulating 
interest in chemical research, especially from the point of view of the 
finishing processes in the industry, while at the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute there are some facilities available for investigations 
about the mechanical side of the industry. Recently, there have been 
attempts at co-ordinating the activities of the three institutions and 
correlating their research work to the requirements of the industry. 
Dr. Nazir Ahmed, Director of the Technological Laboratory, gave some 
information about the contacts that had been recently established with 
the Milloimers’ Association, Bombay, and with the managerial and 
technical staff in the mills. We recommend that these arrangements 
should be systematized, regular co-ordination secured among all the 
three institutions referred to, and contact established not only with 
mills in Bombay but also with mills in other centres in the Province. 
We attach great value to technological progress and would point to the 
M Bk 40-~15 


action proposed to be taken in tke United Kingdom under tke Cotton 
Industry Eeorganization Bill, 1939. According to clause 18 of tke Bill, 
among tke services to be performed by tke proposed Cotton Industry 
Board for safeguarding and promoting tke development of tke industry 
are tke following ; 

“ (a) to conduct, and to promote or encourage by financial assistance 
or otkerwise, researck and experiments in matters .relating to tke 
manufacture of products of tke industry, 

" (b) to conduct, and to promote or encourage by financial assistance 
or otkerwise, researck and investigation in matters rekting to tke 
consumption of products of tke industry, 

“ (e) to take suck measures as tke Cotton Industry Board tkink 
proper for increasing tke consumption of products of tke industry, 
including advertising and tke giving of demonstrations and instmction 
witk respect to tke use of suck products, 

“ (d) to collect and publisk statistics and otker information relating 
to tke industry.” 

In tkis connection tke question arises wketker action along tke lines 
indicated skould be for tke Province of Bombay alone or should neces- 
sarily be on an all-India basis. In tke matter of research and economic 
investigation, we see no reason why action should not be initiated for tkis 
Province alone, AVe recommend that tke Government of Bombay 
skould, in consultation with the industry, take suitable measures 
for the promotion of technical researck. Tke details of the scheme may 
be worked out in collaboration with tke tliree institutions referred to 
above and towards tke expenses of tke proposed additional researck 
equipment and establishment, half may be. contributed by the industry 
and half by Government. 

BEGULATION OF OUTPUT AKD PRICE CONTROL. 

While effort in the field of technical researck may usefully be on 
a provincial basis, action in the Province of Bombay alone can scarcely 
succeed in suck matters as tke regulation of output and tke control of 
prices. Recent experience in tke cotton textile industry in other 
coTmtries emphasizes tke need for suck co-ordinated action. Several 
factors have combined to bring about a state of instability in this as in 
several otker industries, chief among which are increasing productive 
capacity, restrictions on trade, vagaries of exchanges and fluctuations 
in tke price of tke raw material. The growth in productive capacity has 
apparently outstripped tke increase in consumption, notwithstanding 
efforts to bring down the price level. The demand for cotton fabrics 
is not likely to expand appreciably in tke near future, while with tke 
introduction of rationalization and as a consequence of steady technical 
advance the productive capacity may grow continuously. Tlio capacity 
of production to expand even with the existing equipment and condition 
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TABLE No. 51. 

Woven^ Pieeegoods {including Hosiery mid Cotton 
until Silh or Wool) in Mills in India [British India 
and Indian States), 

i Woven Pieeegoocls (in tliousands of yards). 


IVIoiitb 


January 

IB’ebruary 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


2,94099 

2,89,938 

2,93,131 

3,01,281 

3,07,875 

3,03,431 

2,98,252 

2,78,885 

2,82,887 

2,85,520 

2,70,379 

3,23,033 


3,18,271 

2,91,972 

3,10,202 

3,23,908 

3,27,453 

3,27,376 

3,29,890 

3,24,798 

3,40,985 

3,56,819 

3,21,723 

3,77,275 


3,66,472 

3,36,206 

3,61,371 

3,73,435 

3,64,967 

3,40,871 

3,52,347 

3,70,586 

3,61,114 

3,29,104 

3,46,560 

4,11,476 


3,57,178 

3,21,655 

3,38,877 

3,61,081 

3,49,416 

3,42,991 

3,35,425 

3,24,129 

3,35,988 

3,29,172 


35,28,711 


39,50,671 


43,04,509 


TABLE No 52. 

Prodnetion of Yarn in Mills in India {British India and 
Indian States). 


Yarn (in thonsands of lbs.). 


Month, 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Nov mbor 

Deoeittber 


91,457 89,676 1,07,166 

87,298 85,182 . 94,933 

85,545 88,287 1,01,141 

89,453 , 89,723 1,06,381 

92,355 90,767 1,06,574 

90,608 89,408 1,00,903 

91,261 93,280 1,11,146 

86,199 91,908 : 1,16,679 

83,160 95,960 ; 1,12,740 

86,035 1,02,224 1,04,186 

80,069 94,226 1,10.850 

88,362 1,10,009 j 1,18,281 

10,61,793 11,20,630 ' 12,87,969 


1,17,494 

97,974 

1,02,769 

1,04,778 

1,06,672 

1,07,629 

1,07,899 

1,06,604 

1,01,207 

1,03,017 


Total 
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seyeral centres of the industry as a result of the intensified productive 

activity of tie two preceding years. With a declining level of prices, 
the^ demand was voiced from more quarters than one for some joint 
action for the control of output. The Millowners’ Associations of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad took a lead in the matter and approached 
mills all over the country. The restriction of production on night shifts, 
the stoppa,ge temporarily of a certain percentage of spindles and looms, 
the reduction of the working day or working week — ^these were among 
the proposals set down for common deliberation. Eestriction of output 
may lead to regulation of the production of certain sorts and varieties 
of cloths and the laying down of standards. This, in its turn, may pave 
the way for the regulation of the prices for the standard varieties and 
for the reservation of markets for such varieties. In fact, once the 
principle of joint action is accepted, it may ultimately lead to control 
of supply and marketing through joint action. In the United States 
of America, ' there is a definite trend towards joint action in matters of 
general industrial policy® , and in some of these matters the industrv 
has already begun to act as a unit. 

Voluntary action has also been tried in the United Kingdom, but as it 
failed to be effective, the Board of Trade recently introduced in Parliament 
a Bill for the Reorganization of the Cotton Industry on the representation 
of the industry itself. The main feature of the Bill is that it enables 
a Cotton Industry Board to be constituted to bring into operation 
schemes which are supported hy a majority of the firms affected by th(> 
schemes, and controlling at least two-thirds of the capacitv, turnover 
or other measure approved by the Board of Trade. Theraachinen' 
to be set up by the proposed enactment consists of a Cotton Industrv 
Board, a Cotton Industry Advisory Committee, a Representativ'e 
Advisory Council and an Export Development Committee. The most 
mr-reaching among the schemes that fall within the purview of the 
Cotton Industry Board are those for the acquisition and scrapping of 
redundant plant and for the determination of the prices of certain 
classes of products and of the processing charges that may be recovered 
m certain operations. The Bill provides for the recovei-v of the en«+ 



031 tile sanp model. Most of the mills in Sholapnr are members of the 
Miiiowiiem Association, Bombay, and so are the looills in Gokak and 
- oo3ia. ilie mills in Viramgam, Nadiad and Broach are similarly 
connected with the Association in Ahmedabad. In the Province of 
iiombay therefore, only a few mills remain outside the influence of one 
or the other of the millowneis’ associations. The membership of the 
various associations is set out in the following table : 

TABLE m. 53. 

A umber oj luorhing mills which arc members of Millowners' 
Associations %n the Province of Bombay. 


Number of mills •which are members of 


Number of 
mills 
working. 


Ivhandesh, 

Millowners’ Ahmedabad Berar and 
Association, Millowners’ Burhanpur 
Bombay. Association. Milloraers’ 
Association. 


Kegioii. 


Bombay 

Ahmedabad 


Sholapur 

Gujerat (excluding Ahmed- 
abad) 

Khandesh 

Maharashtra and Karnatak 
(excluding vShoIapiir and 
ICimndesh) .. 


Includes one mill -v^^hich 


- ^ „ IS also a member of the Alnnedabad Miilo-wnezs’ Association 

and one mill which is also a member of the Khandesh, Berar and Burhanpnr MiP- 
owners’ Association. 

Includes one mill which is also a member of the Millowmers’ Association, Bombay. 

Individual employers who have remained outside the associations 
have sometimes refused to fall in line with the policy adopted by these 
bodies, xit the same time, there have been occasions when a few of 
them have had a better understanding with labour than the associations 
themselves. The advantages of having all mills brought nnrt P r the 
influence of the associations are undoubtedly great, hut in view of the 
progress made by them in increasing their strength voluntarily, there 
is no need to insist on compulsory membership. However, for specific 
purposes such as the supply of marketing information or the application 
of uniform standards in the registration of trade numbers and labels, 
compulsion may be called for. It has next to be considered whether 
it will be possible for these bodies, by establishing close and continuous 
touch with similar associations in other parts of the cormtry, to evolve 
a unified policy. Apart from the individualist spirit which is particularly 
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sta*oiig in isolated c(3ntres, tlic difficulties tliat present tliemselves iire 
no doubt manifold. There is the inclination on the part of tlie 
undeveloped industrial centres to keep aloof from schemes for regulation, 
for fear that their natural growth may l)e impeded. Units operating 
in the Indian States in which the standards of labour legislation an^d 
factory administration are inferior to those of British India may 
wish to exploit their local advantages unliampexed by any 
restrictive action taken on the initiative of the well-developed indiisti'ial 
centres. The tendency to encourage self-sufficiency on a pro^dncial 
scale may present a third set of obstacles. And, lastly, lack of 
uniformity in the matter of labour legislation and administration in 
different provinces may obstruct the emergence of a common outlook. 

Similar problems did press for solution in relation to the sugar and 
]ute industries, but the task there was simpler. Jute is practically 
a monopoly of the Province of Bengal, and it has, therefore, been 
comparatively easy for the Government of that Province and the Indian 
Jute Mills Association of Calcutta to enforce control. In virtue of the 
Bengal Jute Ordinance No. II of 1938, the Government of Bengal 

may fix the times during which it shall not he lawful for each jute 
mill to he worked and for this purpose may fix different times for 
different jute mills.’’ Further, it has been prescribed that, after the 
.commencement of the Ordinance, ‘‘ it shall not be lawful, except with 
the previous sanction of the Chief Inspector in writing, to increase the 
number of looms, nor to replace any existing loom in any jute mill.” 
By an agreement entered into in January 1939, the members of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association have agreed to regulate production in 
the interest of the jute industry and trade. The working hours under 
this agreement, which it is expected will be operative for five years, 
will never he less than 40 hours a week nor greater than 54. This latter 
provision is, however, subject to certain safeguards and exceptions. 
To meet the altered situation created by the outbreak of war, some of 
these restrictive provisions have, however, now been abandoned. 

The aim of the legislative measures enacted in the United Provinces 
and in Bihar for the control of sugar factories is not so much the direct 
restriction of production as the licensing of factories, the regidatioii of 
the supply of sugar-cane for use in the factories and the fixing, in the 
interest of the sugar-cane grower, of the price at which cane "may be 
purchased. The system of licensing was introduced because the G overn- 
ments of the two Provinces found by experience that, with the increase 
in the number of sugar factories consequent on the grant of protection, 
a state of unhealthy competition arose. This reduced the price of 
sugar to low levels and brought down the price paid to growers for the 
sugar-cane supplied to the factories to levels wdiich hardly covered the 
cost of production of sugar-cane. The introduction of a system of licenses 
for the starting of new factories and the extending of the size of the plant 
of existing factories have imposed an indirect limitation on the output of 
the factories. To ensure effective regulation and proper supervision, 
Government insist on factories becoming members of a central 
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orgamzatio],! in ike iiidnstay whicli is recognized by tlieni. The fact 
tliat sugar factories in the two Provinces are responsible for nearly 
85 per cent, of the total production of sugar in India has facilitated 
the enactment of the legislation and the enforcement of control. The 
piactments and the rules promulgated thereunder are almost the same 
in both the Provinces, and the mills in the two Provinces are members 
of the Indian Sugar Syndicate whicli regulates marketing in the manner 
described above. While Government impose a levy not exceeding six 
pies per niaund on the sale of sugar-cane, the Syndicate recovers a levy 
at the rate of one anna per maund for meeting its expenses. 

AN ALL-INDIA INDUSTHIAL COUNCIL, 

The^ special features of the measures for the control of the jute and 
sugar industries are helpful only in indica,ting the shape which legi»slative 
and administrative measures assume. The main distinction of the 
cotton textile industry from both these industries, however, is that the 
production of cotton cloth is now carried on in almost all the major 
Provinces of India and in a number of Indian States as well. 
Production is diversified, competition is keen both with external 
manufacturers and among internal producers, and the technique of 
production is, in comparison with the other two industries, extremely 
complicated. Voluntary action has not yet been given a trial, although 
such voluntary action will have some prospect of success only if it is 
supported and has the moral backing of the Government of India, of the 
Governments of the Provinces and of the Rulers of Indian States, 
To promote co-ordinated action, the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
proposes the establishment of an All-India Industrial Council. We 
reproduce below the proposal put forward by the Association : 

The idea is not a new one, and it was, in fact, suggested by the 
Royal Commission on Labour that an Industrial Council composed of 
representatives of employers, of labour and of the Provincial and 
Central Governments and the States should be formed whicli would 
meet regularly in conference. With the advent of Provincial 
Autonomy, the need for such a Council is greater to-day than ever 
before, as without such a, Council it would be extremely difhcult to 
bring about a satisfactoiy co-ordination of labour legislation in the 
various Provinces and in the States. The Government of Bombay^s 
press communique outlining their Labour Policy apparently 
contemplates important amendments in factory legislation, higher 
levels of wages for industrial workers, holidays with pay, sickness 
insurance, unemployment schemes, etc,, but advance in any one of 
the above directions in Bombay can hardly be made without 
imperilling Bombay’s competitive capacity unless similar steps axe 
taken in other Provinces and in Indian States. Another advantage 
of an all-India Industrial Council would be that it would give 
opportunities for a regular exchange of ideas between Governmental 
Officers, industrialists, economists and the experts in labour matters 
drawn from various parts of the country. The Council would also 
provide a link between Provincial Governments and employers 






wliich would oaable the expert opinion of the latter to be obtained bv 
Governments before introducing labour legislation wliicli might 
materially affect cost of production. The services of the Organization 
could also be utilized for the purpose of working out an ordeiij' and 
planned developnrent of Industry in India and for the purpose of 
preventing the excessive and unhealthy internal competition which 
often follows from unco-ordinated action by individual employers. 
Ti'e submit tliat unless some means is devised for co-ordinfi,ting and 
regulating the pace of advance in labour anrl social legislation 
throughout India, ^ satisfactory progress in these directions on 
a Irovmcial basis will be found impossible.” 

We strongly support the proposal that an Industrial Coimcil should be 
established in the immediate future to deal with problems relating to 
the cotton textile industry in the various Provinces and Indian 8tates. 
We suggest that the Council should be fully representative of the various 
interests m the country, namely, the employers, lahoui' and Government, 
and should have ten members each to represent the employers and labour 
and ten more to represent the Government of India, the Provincial 
Governments and the Man States. The Council will deal with the 
various inatters detailed in the list of functions set forth by the Royal 
Commission on Labour, but we recommend the addition to the list 
of subjects bearing on technological and economic research and the 
regulation of output and prices, to both of which we have already made 
a reference. If co-ordinated action is to be effective, it is essential that 
the representatives of the employers and labour in Indian States as well 
™ authorities should be induced to associate themselves 
with the wrork of the Council. Their interests are rdtimately bound up 
with the interests of the textile industry in British India ; and in 
a rapidly changing mdustrial society influenced by world economic 
foiccs, they cannot afford to remam isolated. They will have, in their 
own larger interest, to adopt the imiform labour standards evolved for 
the country as a whole and to agree to common progi-amme.s. Whatever 
the details of the Federal Constitution, it is essentk that a convention 
toi the^lioymd plans evolvc-d by the All-Ma Industrial 
Connell to be aecepW and implemented by tlie various States in the 
Jime spurt m rvlucb tie poicy and plans rfl become integral parts of 
to^mtatnal mid economic programmes of the various antonomons 

ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION. 

In considering questions connected with tlie linaiuual position or 
reconstruction of an industry, one of the principal factors to be taken 
into account is the extent of the provision that has been made in the 
past or has to be made m the future for depreciation Depreciation 
has been detoed as the shrinkage in value caused bv the wearhig out of 
an asset owmg to its use m business, and the provision for it represents 

wir Stei"^ yaluations and balance-sheets for such 

wear a,nd tear. The paramount importance of adequate provision for 
depreciation can be appreciated when the object of niing this provision 



lb piu|)eri} imaerstooci. ihe earning capacity of an industrial under™ 
talcing depends largely on tlic condition of its capital equipment. 

constant use and sometimes because of tbeir 
getting obsolete, tlie macliinery and xdant wliicli represent the fixed 
assets ot the undertaking continuously get diminished in value, it is 
nnancialiy unsound not to maintain unimpaired their capital value and 
their profit eaiiiiiig capacity. The period for which the machinery is 
expected to give service and the risk of its becoming obsolete are the 
principal factors to be considered in deterniining the extent of the 
iiecessaiy provision for depreciation. At any jioint of time, merely the 
date 01 construction of the j)lant and machinery and the period of their 
i:^tallatioii are, of course, not the deciding tests in gauging their 
eihcieiicy, and much depends on how they have been treated and what 
lepairs and renewals have been effected. A recent survey^^^ of the xfiants 
in the spimiing and weaving mills in Lancashire showed that ring frames 
had a working life of 36 to 40 years and on that basis about 95 per cent, 
of the plants at work were judged to be of reasonable eJEciency. Of the 


loomB m the weaving section, 4-2 per cent, had been installed prior to 
1900.' ^ No similar survey^ is available of the plants in the various 


centres of the Province of Bombay. From the personal observations 
made by us during the course of our visits to mills in different places, 
we feel that, with few excejitions, the machinery and plant are kept 
in a state of reasonable efficiency. Expenditure on repairs and renewals 
is usually incurred from year to year, being charged to the operating 
expenses, and the sums spent for this purpose for the last five years for 


Bombay 


Alunedabad 


Sliolapor .. .. 1*32 

i { 5 ) 

Giijerat {exclucling Aliined- 0*53 
abad). ; (4) 

Kiiaiiclesh .. 0’57 


‘Maliaraslitra and Karnatakj 
(excluding Sholapnr andj 
Khandesh). 


“ Bq)oi-ti on tho Britiisli Cotton Industry ”, published by the Industries Group, 

Political and Economic Piaimiug, 1935, page 54. 

Ibid, page 61. 

Compiled from the statements supplied by mills* Figures in brackets indicate 
tiio number of mills supidying information. 
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I'j) addition to such expenditure on reiiewids and I'epair.Sj all 
conducted concerns make provision for deprfHMation whenever tln^y 
earn profits. There is no statutory obligation to provide for depreciation . 
Article 107 of Table A of the Indian Companies Act, which prescribes 
regulations for the management of a limited liability conipainn requires 
merely that ev^ery item pf expeiiditnre fairly ehai'gealde against a year's 
income shall be brought into account. A specific I'eterenee to depre- 
ciation in the Indian Companies Act is contained iji the provision 
prescribing the basis of' the- remuneration payable to managing agents 
in agreements entered into after the introduction of the mnen^led Act. 
In sub-section (3) of section 87C, the net profits on which the remuiiera- 
tioii is to be assessed axe defined as profits calculated after allowing the 
usual working charges and depreciation. The basis for providing for this 
depreciation is, however, not prescribed and it is with the directors of 
a company that discretion rests in the matter of determining the 
depreciation to be provided for, either before arriving at the net jjroftts 
or as an appropriation out of the profits to be sanctioned by the general 
meeting of the company. The standard, which forms the basis of the 
allowance in respect of depreciation, is that accepted for the assessment 
of the profits of companies for income-tax under the Income-tax Act. 
•The maximum rates for which allowance is granted by the income-tax 
authorities are 5 per cent, on machinery, 24 per cent, on buildings 
and 7|- per cent, on bleaching and dyeing plants. These allowances 
are permitted on the original cost of the building, plant and machinery, 
although when Ml depreciation has been earned by any building, plant 
or machinery no further allowance can be claimed in respect of such 
item. According to the Indian Income-tax Amendment Act, 1939, 
allowance is, however, to be granted in respect of depreciation, up to 
a percentage to be prescribed, on the written down value of the buildings, 
machinery and plant. The schedule of intes applicable under the 
amended provivsion lias only recently been drawn up in conformity wdth 
the rates prescribed for similar assets in the United Kingdom and 
criticisms and suggestions have been invited on the scliecliile from the 
interests concerned before it is finally adopted. Two new provisions 
have been introduced in the Income-tax Act. One remuvess the 
restriction to six }"ears of the maximum period iq) to which arreuns of 
depreciation could be carried forward, so that the wilt-ing-off of the 
arrears of depreciation can hereafter be spread oxer a longer pieriod- 
The other is that when obsolete machinery is sold or discarded, tin. 
amount by which the written down value of the macthinery or plant 
exceeds the amount for which tlie machinery or plant is actually sold 
or its scrap value can be treated as an authorised allowance for' 
depreciation. This is, however, subject to the condition that siicli 
amount is actually written off in the books of tlie concern. 

The scale prescribed by the income-tax authorities nqu'csents mei'cly 
the maximum reduction that they allow from the assessable profits. 
It does not constitute any statutory obligation, and, as observed above, 
the directors have Ml discretion in deciding about the actual provision 

provision made by them is deter** , 
extent, of the profits^, the need ox 


■ ' to be made from year to year. The 
mined by; various factoxsj such m the 
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otherwise ior granting some dividend, tlie state of the luaeliinery, 
the provision for depreciation made in the past, the strength of other 
reserves and the obsolescence of particiilar parts of the plant. It is after 
consideration of such factors that provision for depreciation is decided 
upon. The extent to which provision has been made in recent years 
in the dift’erent regions is shown in the following set of tables : 

TABLE No. 55. 

B&pf eolation Provided and Percentage of Depreciation- to Total 
and Depreciated Bloch, 



(a) Bombay. 




— 

1934 j 

1936 

1936 

■ 

1937 

1938 

Number of Mills 

61 

64 

64 

■ ■ m 

' -69, 

Total Block— Original Value. 

3,118 

(Bs. 

3,128 

Lakhs.) 

3,093 

3,249 

3,334 

Depreciation Fund 

1,183 

■ 1,242' 

1,192 J 

. 1,284 

1,360 

Depreciated Block 

1,935 

1,886 

! 1,901 

1 1,965 

' . 1,974 ': 

Depreciation Provided 

47 

38 

, ■ 42 ' 

66"' 

1 ■ 


Percentage of Depreciation 
to : 

(i) Total Block 

1-5 

1*2 

i 1 

1 i 

1*4 

I. 

f , " 

1; : ; 2-0 


(ii) Depreciated Block . . 

•' ■2-4' 

' ' 2*0' 

1 ■ ■ . 

. ■ J>2 /;■ 

' 3-4 ; 

■'■••■4*0,' 


Note.— F igures taken from the consolidated balance sheets. 

(b) Ahmedabad. 



1934 1 

1935 

. ■■ ■ ■ 

1936 

! 

1037 

1938 

Nxrmber of Mills 


71,- 

68 

■ :67: 

63 



(8s. 

Lakhs.) 



Total Bloek—Origiiiai Value. 

'-1,782, ■ 

1,789 

1,751 

1,787 ‘ 

1,886 

Depreciation Fund 

641 

576 

;;.-,-688.'"'; 

.-656, 

700 

Depreciated Block . . i 

1,141 

1,213 

1,163 

3,131 

1,186 . 

Depreciation Provided . . | 

'60,'^^ 

46 

39 

58 

58 

Percentage of Depreciation 

fi) Total Block 



;2*23 

3*25 

3-08 

( i i ) Depreciated Block . . 

,4-38 

Zr \,3*79v::^: 


5*13 

1 


Note.— I igtires taken from the balance sheets of individtial mills* 



(c) Sholapur. 


V ■1934- ;v 

.1 

1935 

1936 t 

■ 1 :: 1 

Number of Mills , . 

5 

5 

■5''. 

5 



■ (Rs. 

'Bakhs.),, 


Total Block — Original Value 

495 

,501 

510 

oil : 

Depreciation Fund 

156 

158 

150 

' 150. ■ } 

Depreciated Block 

339 

343 

360 


Depreciation Provided 

'i 

2T 

; . , -j 

f 1 

0-4 

0*6 

T-5 i 

Percentage of Depreciation 
to : 

I- 1 

i 


1 ■ ' . ^ 

1 

(i) Total Block 

. 0-4 1 

OT 

OT : 

^ ■ 0*3 ■ . ; 

(ii) Depreciated Block . . j 

0*6 

OT 

0*2 

0-4 


Note.-— Figures taken from the balance sheets of individual mills. 


(d) Gujerat (excluding Ahmedabad.) 


' — ^ — ■ 

: 1034 

1935 

r 1 

1936 ' 

■1937 ' ' 

Number of Mills 

T- . ' V '5' 

V" ,'■■ ; ■■ ■ 

1 ! 

7 ! 

i ^ i 

• : 

7 1 

a 



: i 

(Rs.j Bakhs.) 


Total Block— Original Value.. 

1 136 

141 i 

, 170 ^ 

172 

Depreciation Fund 

46 

,■ 48 ' j 

51 

53 

Depreciated Block 

1 90 

93 

119 

119 

Depreciation Provided 

r 

2-6 1 

. 2i)„ I 

3*8 

Percentage of Depreciation 
to: 


i . 


'''''I' 

(i) Total Block 

2*9 

" ■ i' 

P'8;: ;:,:L 

P7 i 

2‘2 i 

(ii) Depreciated Block ..j 



2*4 - 

3'2 1 


Note. — K gnres taken from tko balance sheets of indiTidnal mills. 
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(e) Khandesh. 



1934 

1935 

1936 

■ 1937 

1938 

Number of Mills 

I ■ ' . 

4 ; 



4 


' ' ■ , I 

(Rs. 

Lakhs.) 



Total Block' — Original Value. 

' ' ' 204 

^211-! 

■213 . 

213 1 

214 

Depreciation Fund ' . 

■ .28 

...28,.. 

29 

' 22 ■'■! 

47 

Depreciated Block 

' 176 j 

: 183 . 

184 

191 

167 

Depreciation Provided 

5-4 J 

■ ' : A'l ■ '.j 

1P7 

. ■ 3-9 ' '.'i 

4-6 

Percentage of Depreeiationj 
tor i 

(i) Total Block . . i 

I . i 

i 

2-6 ' 

; 2-2 j 

5-5 

' ' I 

I , ■ ] 

i ■ ' 1 

1 , 1*8 1 

21 

(ii) Depreciated Block . . 

3-1 : 

2-6 ! 

6-4 

■ '■ 2*0' 


Note. — Figures taken from the balance sheets of individual mills. 


(f) Maharashtra and Karnatak (excluding Sholapur 

and Khandesh) « 

. . 

1934 

1935 ! 

■ ■ 1 

1036 

1937 ; : 1 

1938 

Number of Mills 

■71 

7 

.'v,"7"'- 


7 



(Rs. Lakhs.) 



'l^otal Block — Original Value . 

154 

167 

160 

168 

170 

Depreciation Fund 

;. "v: B9- ■ 

42 

41 

. . ' 

'..■V; ;43 ■ 

46 

Depreciated Block 

■ 115 i 

125 

128 

125 

124 

Depreciation Provided 

1 2-2 

■■ VQ 

:;, : ; :2ti .; : 

.; 3-2 ;; .: 

3*7 

Percentage of Depreciation 
, to': , 

(i) Total Block 

i;,'- 1-4’, 

i" 

: 1 

: : 1^0 , ,] 

■ :my[ 

■■'..■'* 


(ii) Depreciated Block 

L 1-9 

: •: 1-3 :i 


2*0 

30 


Note.-- -F igures taken from the balance sheets of iiidmdiial mills. 

While the Millowners’ Associations of Bombay and Ahmedabad 
assert that provision for depreciation should be made on the income-tax 
basis, they do not agree that it can be made a first charge on the profits, 
in the sense recommended by the Tariff Board (1927). Their main 
objection to any such statutory provision being prescribed arises from the 
difficulty felt in making full provision on the income-tax basis in years 
of lean profits for the industry. At the same time, they urge that it is 




CG<x&ioii8.iiy 63ip6cli6iit to ailow sits.8ll dl cv6,B if fill! piovision 
for depreciation cannot be made. Whore commission to ag’onts is 
payable as a percentage of the profits, it may also be necessary, it has 
been pointed out, for that percentage to be raised if full depreciation has 
to be provided for as a statutory first charge. The following set of tables 
shows the position in the matter of payment of dividends and commissions 
by mills which were unable to provide for full depreciation on the income- 


Com'mss!(yH 


Humber of mills supplying! 
information, [ 

H umber of mills not providing^ 
depreciation on income-; 
tax basis. I 

Humber of mills paying divi- 
dends which have not pro- 
vided depreciation on 
income-tax basis. 

Humber of mills charging 
full agents’ commission 
which have not provided 
depreciation on income-1 
tax basis. 1 


(b) Ahmedabad, 


Humber of mills supplying 
information. ‘ "i 

1 

Himber of mills not provid-i 
ing depreciation on income-* 
tax basis. J 

Humber of mills paying divi-'^ 
dends which have not pro-! 
yided depreciation on 
income-tax basis. , 

Humber of mills charging 
full agents’ commission; 
which have not provided, 

V /. depreciation on income-! 



(c) Sholapur. 


Number of mills supplyiu'j: 

^ information. 

ISIumbar of mills not provid- 
ing depreciation on nicome- 
tax basis. 

Climber of mills paying divi- 
dends wlvich have not pm-i 
yidod depreciation on' 
^ineoine-tax basis. I 

^Jnniber of mills chargiirj^ 
full agents’ commission,' 
which have not provided! 
depreciation on income- 
tax basis, ; 


(d) Gujerat (excluding Ahmedabad) 


Number of mills supplyinu 
information. ‘ ' j 

Number of mills not provid-i 
iiig depreciation onincom{‘-i 
■ taX' basis. 

Number of mills paying divi- 
dends which have not pro- 
vided depreciation on 
income-tax basis. 

Number of mills charging 
full agents’ commission 
which have not provided 
depreciation on income- 
tax basis. 


(e) Khandesh. 


Number of mills supplying’ 
mformation. ‘ ' 

Number of mills not i^rovid- 
ing depreciation on income-' 
tax basis. j 

Number of mills paying divi-, 
dends wbich have not pro-; 
vided depreciation on! 
income-tax basis. I 

Number of mills chargingj 
full agents’ commission^ 
wbich have not provided 
depreciation on income- 
tax basis. 




-• ■■■ ■ 'i 

1936 

1937 

■ 

! 

1 

7 

•• -f 



i . ■ ..O' 

1 ' ■ ■■ ■■ ■ 

3 

5 i 

i 

■ '2 

1 

■ f 

2 ' i 

1 ; 

; 3 i 

1 ■ 1 
’ ^ ! 

3 ! 

■■■; I 

1 ■ ■ i 

i .1 

i f 

t i 

■ r- 

i 

_ ; 1 


M Kamatak (excluding Sholapur and Khaiidesh)« 


'■ — -- ■ ■■■ ■ 

1934 

i ' 

1935 

1930 

! 

1 1937 j 1938 

Number of mills supplying 
information. 

i 

1 , V , 

; : ' , . 7 ■ 

i' I 

i' '■ ■ ■■ ' 

j ■■ 

Number of mills not provid- 
ing depreciation on ineome- 
tax basis. ' 

■,.4 

', 3 , 

1 3 ^ 


Number of mills paying divi- 
dends vdiicli bave not pro- 
vided depreciation oni 
mcome-tax basis. 

i 

1 

1 : ■ 

1 2 

Number of mills ebarging 
full agents^ commission 
wliicb bave not provided 
depreciation on income- 
tax basis. 

r 3. i 

I 

' 1 

. 1 '■ / ' ■ ""2' ' 


Tte necessity of adhering to a rigid standard in making actual 
provision for depreciation is also sometimes questioned in view of the 
fact that, as experience in Lancashire and in India shows, the life of 
a plant is not necessarily limited to 20 years. Moreover, it has to he 
recogni:zed that to allow for depreciation at a statutorily fixed rate in 
concerns which are overcapitalized imposes a needless burden and leads 
to an incorrect position being presented of the profit-earning capacit}’' 
of the industry or of a particular unit. It was contended on behalf of 
labour in Ahmedabad, however, that from the point of view of the 
stability of the industry it w^as desirable to make provision for 
depreciation a statutory first charge, so that units would always 
maintain intact the capital value and earning capacity of their 
plants. To this contention, Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai replied that 
the lack of provision for depreciation did, not inevitably mean financial 
disaster or the scrapping of the plant. Concerns might, lie stated, 
in case their managing agents enjoyed sufficient credit, be able 
to carry on their operations by resort to borrowing for some time, 
although he agreed that failure to provide for depreciation over a series 
of years must react adversely on their financial position. It was also 
pointed out by various witnesses that no obligation in the matter of 
provision for depreciation was laid on other industries and it was 
inequitable to single out the cotton textile industry for this particiiler 
requirement. We would emphasize again the paramount importance 
of making adequate j)rovision for meeting.tlie slirinkoge in fixed assets. 
Appreciating, nevertheless, the cogency of several of the grouiuLs set 
forth by representatives of the employers, we do not see any need to 
recommend depreciation on the income-tax or any other 1>asis being 
made a statutory charge on the profits. 

IIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS. 

One of the suggestions for the financial reconstruction of the indiistry 
made on behalf of labour in Ahmedabad was that the payment- of 




Mm by cotton 3nil! companion s'honld be limited to 4 percent, per 
.. In. opuiion of the Textile Labour Association, Alimedabad, 
Mjossuj.y to see tlnit whm large profits are earned, they are not 

i ill the disbursement of dividends at excessively high rates 

ik).ae between 1S)17 and 1922 — but are conserved to strengthen 
and clepreciatioii funds and. to tmable the wages of the 
‘s to be raised gradually to the living wage standard. behalf 
einployerSj it has beert argued that the principle of limitation is 
iiei unsoiincl, that it will constitute an entii’ely unprecedented 
tion, that a. proposal to limit dividends will scare away investors, 
leie can be^ no maximum limit :fi.xed for dividends unless there 




(b) Ahmedabad. 
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(c) Sholapur. 


Kate of Dividejid per cent, 192<) 

i ISttO 

1031 

j 

1932 

j 1933 

1 - - 

j 1934 

i 1935 

1936 

1037 

1938 

-yif 






j 




3 and Ijeiow 4 


. 1 


1 

I 

! 1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

« 5 



j 1 


; 

1 

1 



. '5- 

5 

1 . 

1 1 

i 

* ^ 

i' • • 

•* 

j 1 

; 1 

1 

i 


*6 

- 7 •• .. 1 

1 

.. 

1 

! 

1 

' 2 

1 

j 

i o . 

.. 


” 8 ' .. ..j 


; 1 
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1 

1 
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! - 1 
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0 _! 
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•• 
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d 
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2 t 
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i 
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i 

r 
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1 
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j 
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■J^itul 5 j 
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5 
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i 
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S'oi'E.— Figures for the rears 1929 to T9f«i 


o 

5 j 

- 5 

5 1 

5 

5 

jeeii based on tlie information avaiiaWe in 

the balaneo sheets. of the statements supplied % t he mills while tliose for 1937 ami i 93 S 



(d) Gujerat (excluding Ahmedabad.) 


Kate of BiTldeiid i^er cent. 


Nil 

Below 3 
3 and below 4 


1029 i 1930 i 1931 1932 


-4 i 

1 ^ 


4 


5 


. . 1 

•• 

1 

5 


6 


’ * i 


1 • * 

6 


7 



1 


7 


8 


* • 

f : 

g 


9 


* • 1 

1 


9 

jj 

10 


* * 


!. - 1- 

10 

« 

12J 


* • 1 

• • 


12^ 


16 


* * 1 

■ * • 

i 

16 

171 


171- 

20 

. .. 

j 



20 

j > 

25 


■ ‘ * 1 

' » 

‘ 

2o 

■■■ « ■ 

60 


’ * . 1 

. . 


50 

if 

75 


' * 



76 and over 


*• *1 

■'■■'"I- 

•• 





Total . . 

. i 

0 i 

1 

i 

' i 

7 , 

1 

5.1 

^ i 





tJio statements and tlio balaiiue sheets s 


iipplied hy the mills. 



(e) Khandesh. 


Rate of Bividend per cent* 

1920 

{ 1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

mi 

■ *. 


1 



— 

- -- 

3 and below 4 

1 








• * 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

■■ ■ ■■■■■" 5. ■ . , ■ , , 



1 

1 



5 


1 

1 




1 

t> 

7 , . , ^ 


. . 

. . i 

1 

1 


7 


•• 


.. 1 

.. 

1 

1 

B 


. * 


1 




P 

» 10 .. 


1 J 

' 

1 



la 

.. i-’4 

2 i 

. „ 1 

1 i 

1 

• • 



K 

'J’otal . . 

J 

nTp; — J,, i . _ 

yi 

4 

4 

4 

4 

i 

4 


1035 


1036 


1937 


^ in the statements and the halanee sheets supplied by the mills-. 


1938 


(f) Maharashtra and Karnatak (excluding Sholapur and Khandesh.) 


Rate of Dividend 

per cent. 

1929 

: 1030 

1931 

1932 

1 

1933 

! 1934 

1 1933 

; 1036 

1937 

1938 

Nil 


4 

! " 4. 

6 

o 

4 

! 

f 4 


r • - 

^ 


Reltiw 3 







1 ■* 

•5 

; 4 

4 

irt 

3 and below rt 





i * * 

* • 

! 

1 

j ■■ ■' 

1 

; 1 



1 

■ 2. 

* ’ 

1 

2 

1 

•• 

i 

j , 2 

j 

1 

i> 

o . t ) 







1 



1 

1 

6 „ 7 

• 

■ ■ 


1 

1 




•• 

1 

•• 

7 S 

1 


■ 

1 


1 i 




: * * ■ j 

. . ■ i 

■ 1 



* ■■ ■ . • *1 


1 


1 

1 

1 ■) 

1 ! 

1 i 

1 .} 



8 „ f 

!■ 

(■ 

i 


1 

i 

1 

j 



9 10 


1 

1 . J 

: : ;; ■ : .j 



i 



** 1 

1 

*• 

10 .. 12| 

! 

1 

l‘ 

■ 1 1 

! 

I 


•• 1 


■■ ** 1 

•• 

•• 

'1 


• . . 

Total . , j 

1 

7 \ 

i_ 

7 

. ' 7 V 

1 

7 ; 

1 

f- 

7 1 

( 

— __j. 

1 

7 i 

■ 7 

7 

I 

7 


IsW Figuce. 1. this table have bee. based on the iutanation available iu the statements and the balani^e sheefe by tbe mills. 

In examining the suggestion that dividends should be limited it is useful to a • V 

earned by capital investments in the cotton textile industry in Bomb ^ comparative view oi the returns 

m other countries. This comparative view can be obtained ftom the follotin- foui tnbS'-''' Provinces and also- 




.NOTJ3.— I'igurrs fukt ii frcaii tlie Jjiveslor'^' Tmliii Year-Book, 
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TABLK No. m. 

Dwidoulf^ pmd Te.rhh Jmlmtry in Great Britain, 

leiiod, [Bate of Bivideiid pcT cont 


Tear ended Jane 
iJo. 


Quarter <_ 


2^0TJiJ.-~--lriguius tatoi froni ^ 

■ TABLE No. 60. . 

- AIxf>nufi(ci(fThHj Companies in Ja pan. 

Bate of dividend per cent, for 
First Pfalf Year. j Second Half Year 


ino? •• .. ..! 10-9 j IJ-4 

Ifg 13-'* ' )2-l 

■■ •• •• 13-0 12-G 

ttf- •• •• •• ^2-?, ]2H) 

I g^ m _ J 12.^_ 

iSoi^E.^These figures are takeji fro in tJie montldv circular published by Mitsi 
Jteonomie Research Biireu-u. “ ’ 

TABLE No. Gl. 

Index of Colton Mill Dividends^^^ in the United Stales of America 
(Includes cash dividends only) 

j Rate of Dividend 
ear. { per cent. 


Number of Mills. 


Notu. — ^Xij<‘sc figures art^ taken from “ Profits and Dosses in Textiles ” by 
S. J. Kennedy. 

This series is based upon actual dividend disbursements weighted by the total 
common and preferred stock outstanding each ^^ear. 

The 60 mills included in 1928 had an aggregate capital investment of 
8260,JI6(],000 and represented 7,738,000 installed spindles or approximately 22 % of 
the total production capacity of the industry. 
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The question of limitation of dividends is one which relates to nil 
industries. iVom that standpoint, it is pertinent to examine the 
dividends obtained in some of the other principal industries in India, 
such as jute and sugar. The following table contains iirfoitnataon about 
the dividends paid in these industries in recent years : 

TABLE No. 62. 

Fmimncy Bistribution of DividemJs paid in Jute and Suffar 
Industries in 1936, 1937 mid. 1938'^\ 


Xumber of Mills (ieelariHg dividends. 


Bate of Dividend per cent. 

i 

j 

date. 



Sugar. 




1936 

1937 i 

i. 

1938 

1036 

j 1937 

j _ 

1038 

Nil 


10 

' 

27 

j- 

f ' ^ 

; . 10 : 

! 

12 

Below o 


5 

i 5 i 

10 

1 1 


2 

3 and below 4 . . 

3 

1 -4 ; 

3 

1 , 

1 

•-* 


5 .. 



1 

i 

: 

. . 


6 . . 

3 

i 

4 

3 

5 : 


b » 

7. .. 

o 

' 2 ' ’ 

f) 


' 1 i- 

« * ' 


8 . . 

i) 

4 

2 

' 2 


1 


9 .. 

«) 

1 . 

1 


. • : 

« • 

0 

10 . 

1 

1 ' ^ 

1 2 ' 

■ j 

1 1 

* ‘ ■ j 



10 

12| .. ..| 

« i 

'V 1 


4 : 

7 . 1 

6 '■ 

0 


■ IS'-...- ■■ ■■ ..i 

4 1 

2 ' 

3 

1 1 

■■ 1 ^ 

2 

15 

171 .. . ..j 

1 ■ 1 
1 

4 

2 

o ■ 
o 1 

3 

3 

17i' » 

■ 20 

... 5 .1 

i 

o 


.. ! 

' » » ■ 

• * 

20 

35 .. ■ 

1 

■■ 7 i 

■ 4' 

! 

“ i 

3 

. « 

»-• ' ■ ' 

25 

50 .,j 

.5 1 

■ 1 ■ 

I 

* 1 

1 

...... 

1 


Total ..i 

* 

61> 

60 

60 j 

39 

29 

20 

<i) Figures taken from tlie Investor’s India Year-Book, 39.^8-30. 
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An examination of the figures shows that, while the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay has not fared worse than the industry in other 
countries, the dividends declared in the last few years caimot generally 
be said to have been excessive. Nor are thev high in proportion to the 
dividends earned in other centres of the Indian textile industry or in 
other industries in om country. It has been argued that the payment 



or dividends in a protected industry should be regulated. That 
argnmentj Iiowever,^ will apply also to other industries like iron, and 
steel and sugar. Without entering into the question of the adequacy or 
maclequacy of the protection that is enjoyedj it may be observed that 
an obligation is laid on the State to ensure that there is no element of 
profiteering in the, working of an industry which is 'protected mul that' 
there is a similar obligation kid on the industry itself. As the figures 
shoWj the scale of dividends paid since the grant of protection does not call 
■for the imposition of a limitation. At the same time, it is the duty of 
the industrialist to see to it that when, surplus profits are available in 
future they are utilized not in increasing tlie ra'te of dividends but in 
providing, if necessary, for arrears of depreciation and for the betterment 
of tae position of the industry and the workers in it. 

The textile industry derives its importance by virtue of the fixct that 
it is the largest and oldest among our organized industries ; it does 
not, however, possess the essentials of a public utility undertaking. 
The principle of limitation of dividends has not been applied even to 
public utility concerns in India, though the Government of Bombay 
liave declared their intention of revstricting, in future, dividends in 
electric supply companies. The position of the textile industry is 
radically different from that of public utility undertakings which are 
placed in a monopolistic position. Nor can the position of the units 
in the industry be compared to that of co-operative societies — ^the 
distribution of the profits of which is limited by statute— because of 
the difference in, .their structure. 

On a balance of the considerations set forth above, we incline to the 
opinion that no statutory limitation of dividends is called for, although 
we strongly hold the view emphasized by the Tariff Board ( 1927 ) that 
in a period of prosperity it is .in the ultimate interest of the industry 
itself to husband the resources by building up various types of reserves. 
While the conservation of resources should be the keynote of the policy 
of the industry as a whole, it is open to fl.ourishmg individual units 
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TIm question of limitation of dmdemfe “ tic 

indiatries. Fiom tUt ““'iP™*’ “ orinriml mdustiies in India. 

Sittu<^’’Sfng».“Se following t.He oontein. infonnnt.ion about 

tlie dividends paid in these industries in recent years . 

TABLE No. 62. 

frogwnoy m,aibuti«» of DmkA paU » d* <uii 

Industries in 1936, 193/ and 19o8 . 


B-ate of Dividend per cent. 


timber of Mills declaring diTideiids. 


Jnte. 




.. ! 

,,, 

1936 , 

i 

1937 ! 

1 

1938 




... ; - 

■ "* 1 


Nil 



10 .| 

16 ' 

1 

27 

Below 3 


5 j 

! 

5 'j 

1 

10 

3 and below 

4 .. , 

3 I 

4 

3 

4 

>» 

6 .."■■■■■ ■ 

• • j 

3 

i 

5 


6 .. 

•> ‘ 

1 

■ ■ ■ : i 

4 

4 




O 1 

3 

i ■ 2 

6 


7 .. . •• 

oi . .; 


1 ■ 

7 

99 

8 .. 

,} 5 

1 ^ 

1 ‘ 2 

8 

»> 

9 .. 

2 

1 

i ■ ■ 1 
i 

9 

... f> 

10 .. 

*;■ ■ *• 

2 

1 ■ 1 

10 

if 

12| .. 

.i- ■ 7 

6 

1 ^ 


■Sugar. 

1937 


103S 


" 1 

5 

1 

1 

1 ■ ' 

1 . 

•• 

1 

60 

■ 60 ! 

60 

29 i 

' : 

) 

29 

29 


ii) 3?igures taken from the Investor’s India Year-Book, 1938-39. «> 

An examination of the figures shows that, while the cotton textile 
industry in Bombay has not fared worse than the industry m other 
conntri, the dividends declared m the last few years camioi 
he said to have been excessive. Nor are they high ^ 

dividends earned in other centres of the Indian, textile industij 
other industries in our country. It has been argued that the paymen' 





of dividends in, a protected industry should he regulated. That 
argumeiitj liowever, will appty also to other industries like iron and 
steel and sugar. Without entering into the question of the adequacy or 
inadequacy of the protection tha,t is enjoyed, it may be observed that 
an obligation is laid on the State to ensure that there is no element of 
proiiteering in the working of an industrj^ which is protected and that 
there is a similar obligation laid 031 the industry itself. As the figures 
show, the scale of dividends paid since the grant of protection does not call 
for the iinpositioii of a limitation. At the same time, it is the duty of 
the industrialist to see to it that when surplus profits are available in 
future they are utilized not in increasing the rate of dividends but in 
piwidiiig, if necessary, for arrears of depreciation and for the betterment 
of the position of the industry and the workers in it. 

The textile industry derives its importance by virtue of the fact that 
it is the largest and oldest among our organized industries ; it does 
not, how^ever, possess the essentials of a public utility undertaking. 
The principle of limitation of dividends has not been applied even to 
public utility concerns in India, though the Government of Bombay 
have declared their intention of restricting, in future, dividends in 
electric supply companies. The position of the textile industry is 
radically different from that of public utility undertakings which are 
placed in a monopolistic position. Nor can the position of the units 
in the industry be compared to that of co-operative societies — ^the 
ilistribiition of the profits of which is limited by statute — because of 
the difference in their structure. 

On a balance of the considerations set forth above, we incline to the 
i>pinio3i that no statutory limitation of dividends is called for, although 
we strongly hold the view emphasized by the Tariff Board (1927) that 
in a period of prosperity it is in the ultimate interest of the industry 
itself to husband the resources by building up various types of reserves. 
While the conservation of resources should be the keynote of the polic}?' 
of the industry as a whole, it is open to flourishing individual units 
winch, owing to a variety of causes, earn profits much above the average 
to allocate some portion of their surplus profits to workers’ welfare funds. 
They can utilize the funds for providing additional amenities for their 
own employees, thus adding to the attractiveness of employment in 
tiieir concerns. It is often found that the mills that earn large 
profits are the mills that pay wages— -unless they are standardized 
— above the normal level With the gradual acceptance of schemes for 
the standardization of wages, the level of wages will become uniform 
throughout the industry in a centre. The mills may thus lose the 
advantage tliat the higher scale of wages afforded th^ of attracting 
and retaining a better type of labour. That advantage they can retain 
by the provision of special amenities for their labour which, it may be 
lioped, will serve ns a means for building up an efiftcient and stable labour 
force. 

There may b(‘. a case for limitation if it is sliown that by the payment 
of lai’ge divklemls tlie capacity of the industry to pay a fair scale of 
remuneration to workers is advei'sely affected. The figures of dividends 
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paid ill recent years do not bear out tliis contejitioii. I'be (jnefetbrus 
a living wage standard and of a niiiiiimim wage, the need for legislative 
and administrative measures for the iinprovemeiit of conditions 

— ^tliese are problems by themselves which need not be correlated to 
the limitation of dividends. The proposal is also inspired by the desire 
to ensure that the Workers derive some share in the profits of the industry. 
The suggestion has been made that out of surplus profits mills ina}" 
build up funds for the- equalization of wages in the same manner as they 
provide for funds for the equalization of dividends. Attractive as the 
proposal is at first sight, it is found on examination to be of little practical 
utility in helping to raise the level of wages. The raising of that level 
wall he dependent on the acceptance of the principle of a minimiini wage, 
on the introduction of well-considered schemes of standardization of 
wmges, and, ultimately, on the strength of collective bargaining. The 
amoitnts that may be available out of surplus profits can scarcely b«‘ 
relied upon to afford any tangible relief. HoW'ever, the larger aspects 
of the question of profit-sharing are not dealt with here, as they are 
examined in the chapter on the. automatic ad justmeiit of wages. 
Here w^e may only point out that ’schemes that are feasible in a unified 
industry may not be applicable 4o an industry where the units are 
numerous and scattered. 

But, wdiile we do not favour the imposition of any restriction on the pay- 
ment of dividends by thesp units, we recommend that, when questions of 
the capacity of the industry to pay are under examination, a standard 
should be kept in view for a fair return to the shareholder and that this 
return cannot he placed at. a fiigure which is much in.excessof the average 
return on long-term gilt-edged securities in the period under examination. 
The conception that w'e have in mind is a net return on the share capital 
that is invested. Eeference is often made in the course of discussions 
regarding the capacity to pay '’ to the percentage of dividend on tlie 
block accouiit. That, in our opinion, is not the appropriate method 
of gauging the 'return to the investor. It may be useful to show the 
gross realizations on the aggregate block account from year to 3"ear in 
order to indicate the comparative position in different years. But in 
correlating dividends to the block account, there is a danger of ignoring 
some ver;^ important factors. Much will depend on how^ the block is 
financecL If it is financed partially by borrow’ed capital, the fact sliould 
not be overlooked that the horrow’ed capital has already earned interest 
and that such portion of the block cannot earn, interest twice over. 
Similarly, if the Mock is financed bj^ various aggregations of owned 
capital, such as the reserve and depreciation funds, a set-off should be 
allowed in respect of the interest that such accumulations of capital 
would have earned had they been invested elsewhere. If these factors 
are lost sight of, the entire j)icture becomes distorted : and, therefore, 
the only sound policy, in our opinion, is to correlate dividends to i lie 
paid-up share, capital alone and wdien the conception of a return on the 
block 18 discussed to make Ml allow^ance for the various items in respect 
of wkich set-offs have to be given as explained above. 



HEMUNEEATIOK OF MMA0ING AGENTS. 

Tlie niauaging agency nysteni is a peculiar fea,tim* of iiulastrial 
organization^ in India. It was examined at considerable lengtii 
by the Tarifl: Board (1927)5 <'ind the amendment made in the Indian 
Companies Act in 1936 lias dealt with some of the undesirable features 
of the system that had previously come in for criticism. Among the 
important matters in regard to which safeguards have now ])een provided 
under the amended Act may be mentioned the regulation of the grant 
of loans to managing agents, of the grant of loans to or by companies 
under the same management, of the purchase by a compaiiv of shares 
of another company under the same management, of the Imsiness in 
which managing agents may engage themselves, of the number of 
directors to be appointed by managing agents and of contracts with the 
company eiitered.into by managing directors. The law now^ limits the 
tenure of the appointment of managing agents to a. term of twenty years 
at a time and prescribes conditions applicable to agreements such as 
cancellation of the agreements or their modification in certain eveiituali- 
ties. The Tariff Board (1927) recommended in paragraph 79 of its report 
that any transfer of interest in the managing agency agreement should 
be subject to the approval of the shareholders. No transfer of the 
agreement itself should be valid without the consent of the company. 
The Tariff Board (1932) pointed out that the provision for grant of 
compensation to the managing agent in case of a company being wound 
up had little justification at least in the case of cotton textile mills. 
The position in both these respects has now been set right by the Indian 
Companies Amendment Act, 1936. 

The basis to be adopted for the payment of remuneration to managing 
agents has also been defined in Section ,870 according to which, aftei’ 
the commencement of the Amendment Act, the remuneration of the 
managing agent shall be a sum based on a fixed percentage of the net 
annual profits 'h- It has been further provided that any remimeration 
additional to or in any form other than that specified can be allow^ed 
only if sanctioned b}' a special resolution of the company. The net 
profits as a percentage of which the remimeration is to be payable have 
to be determined after allowing for all the usual w^orking charges, repairs 
and outgoings and depreciation. As these provisions appty only to fresh 
agreements, the old bases of remuneration provided for in the original 
managing agency agreements continue in existence. The three forms of 
remuneration as described by the Tariff Board (1927) are : 

'' 1. The system of remuneration by commission on profits which, 
since profits increased so largely during the war period, has been the 
most common system in Bombay and in most iipcountry centres 
where it was, we believe, first adopted in 1888. The commission 
in Bombay ranges from per cent., to 12-| per cent., but, in the 
majority of cases, it is 10 per cent., and the managing agency 
agreement usually provides for a minimum commission. 

'' 2. The systeni of commission on production which is still in 
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in iipoouuhj centres. Tire usual rate of coniinissLon is pies 

per pound. In most cases, provision is made in tlie inraiaging a.gt*iits 
agreements for the reliiiqiiislnueiit of a portion o( the ('oiumissiou 
according to the percentage of dividend distrihiitod. 

3. The system of commission on sales which is the most coinixioii 
system in Ahmedabad where it was introduced in 1895. It prc,ctica11;y 
■■completely replaced the systenr of commi^ion on.procliiction.iii 
1917 when the era of high prices set in. It is also in force in three 
mills in Bombay and in several mills in iipcoimtry centres. ^Tln* 
rate of commission is usually o-| per cent. In tliis case also, provisioii 
is made in the managing agents' agreement for a relinquishment of 
a portion of the commission." 

These three methods are still in operation as is seen from the followiiic: 
table: 

■ TABLE NO.-63. ^ 

Forms of Remuneration to Managing Agents in the Proriner 



of Bombay. 


Region. 

Number of 
; mills 
working. 

i. i ■ Number of mills paying 

In amber of : remuneration. ‘ 

i ■ mills i 

1 supplying i 

i. informa- ! ■ Gn pro.- , r s Asper- 

tioii. 1 duction or | On sales. ; centage 0 ! 

! ■ I deliveries, i ! ■ profits , 

Bombay . . 

69 

09 1 4 : 0 

i 57 

Ahmedabad .. ..! 

70 

51 <=' 1 si 4fi 


Sholapur 

5 

i si 2 ' 

j 

i 

Gujerat (excluding Ahmed- 
abad). 

■ ■7 . ■ ■ ■■ 

: 7 . . + 

1 i i 

y ; , . ,. ■ 

1 ■ ' “ ■■ . 

! 

Khandesh . , . . ‘ 

5 

i ■ . 5 <3) ■'! ■ .. . ■■■■ 

! .. • j , i , , 

4- 

Maharashtra and Elarnatak| 

8 

' 7 i ■ . . ' ' ♦ , ' 

n 


(excluding Sliolapur and: 
Kliandesh). ; 


Include three mills, one of whieli is a proprietary concern, another payintt atiTCti 
sum and a third which does not pay any commission. 

Include one mill which does not pay any commission. 

Include one mill each which pays a fixed sum. 

Include one mill which is a proprietary concern. 

The method of remuneration has to be examined from two .main ])oints 
of view — ^whether it is suitable and fair considering the services per- 
formed by the managing agents and whether it imposes any unduly liea vy 
burden on the industry. Judging from, both these points of view, it is 
our considered opinion that the ' payment of ramiiiieration iis 
a percentage of the net profits is the most equitable of thc^ three inefhodH 


and iliatt it tends to evoke tJie ^n’eatest measure of effort to sceiu*e 
-profitable working. Over a series of years, as tlie Tariff Board (1927) 
points out, the system of (jommissioii on sales is the most expensive 
of the three. This is further evident from the following table showing 
the profits calculated before providing for depreciation and deducting 
agents' commission and the commissions paid and forgone in the 
different regions : ■ ■' . . ^ " ■ 
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TABLE No. 64. 

Commission Charged, Commission Given Up and the Profits Calmilated^ 
before Providing for Depreciation and Deducting Agents^ 
Commission m Cotton Textile Mills in the Province of Bombay 



(Es. Lakhs.) 

(a) Profits. 

'* “ ■ 1 ' ■ 




■ R^egion. 

1934 I 

i 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

- 

: , 

= 




Bombay 

68‘0 

43*0 

66*0 

133*0 

184*0 

Ah]n[ieda])acl 

111*0 

95*0 

77*0 

129*0 

136*0 

Siiolapiir 

11-2 

3*7 

3*7 

8*2 

23*9 

Oiijerat (excluding Ahmed- 

5*9 

3*6 

1*4 

8*4 

6*5 

abad). 

Khandesh 

9*5 

6*9 

13*5 

6*5 

7*9 

Maharashtra and Kamatak 

7*3 

5*1 

7*7 

' 5*4 

9*8 

(excluding Sholapiir and 
Khandesh). 

, ■ ■ 1 

i- 

■ . ■ ■ i 





(b) Annual Commission charged. 


Region. 

1934 

1935 

1936 1 

■ ■ ■ ■ 1 

1937 

1938 

Bombay 

11*0 

8*0 

10-0 1 

17*0 ' 

22*0 

Ahmedabad 

29*0 

28*0 

25*0 i 

35*0 

32*0 

Sholapiir 

3*3 

2*3 

2*6 i 

2*1 

i 

3*9 

Gujerat (excluding Ahmed- 
abad). 

1*2 

1*1 

1*0 1 

1*4 

1*4 

Khandesh 

1*7 j 

1*2 

2*1 

1*3 

1*3 

Maharashtra and Kamatak 
(excluding ShoJapur and 
Khande^i). 

00 

o 

0*6 

i 

0*9 

0-7 

1*7 



1 ‘ 

* 
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(c) Annual Commission given up 


Region 


Aiiniedabad 


Siiolapiir 

Gnjerat (exeliidirig Alimed- 
abad). 


Kiiandesli 


Maharaslitra and Karnatak 
(excluding Sholapiir and 
Khandesii). ; 


Note, — F igures? for Bomba.y have Ijccii {alcen fi*oin Cfuisolidalcd balnon' while 

thoHcforihe other regions have been takfoi from the balance slicid-i anil hiaieiuenN 
submitted by mills. 

The pajRneiit of remiuieratioii on the basis of produeiioR puts 
a premium on mere increase in production willioiit anr reference to 
the disposal of the products. A similar objection applies to the method 
commonly adopted in Ahmedabad : for merely selling the goods 
manufactured does not provide a suitable, basis for reniuneration to the 
management, miless the management eifect the sales profitably. 
Thus it is clear that the soundest system is to provide for 
remuneration on the basis of profits, allowing at tiie same, thne 
a mmimiim remimeratjon in ease the conceiTi fails to sliow adeijuate 
profits in a particular year. It was clearly tlie' intention of tlie (’eniml 
Legislature to standarclize this as the basis of remimeniiiom permir- 
ting variations in exceptional circumstances. It has. howcMUb 
happened in Ahmedabad that the lialf a dozen new agreeniouts 
entered into in the last two years, when transfers of managing agencies 
were effected, all pro\ude for the payment of commission on tlu^ Intsis 
of sales. That the same practice would eontiuaie to he followeil for other 
new agreements or when the existing agreoinents eaine iij) for renewal 
after the exph}^ of tw^enty years from tiie date of tlio introduction of 
the Indian Companies (Amendment) Act wns the view put fbt'wanl by 
the representatives of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association wlio 
admitted, liowwer, that payment of remuneration asa perc.ontage of f)rolits 
was a niueli sounder method than commission (ui the basis of sales. 
Apparently, the shareholders in Ahmedabad either do not l)elie.ve that' 
the managing agents they appoint wfill continue to render the same 
services as they do at present unless remunerated on a basis wliicli is 
admittedly unsatisfactory or they are ' so largely ^ininatcd 1>y the 
managing agents that they are not in a position to make tlunr voice \n\ml 
at general meetings. It seems to be overlooked l)oth. b}^ the slmmho’ldei*s 
and the managing agents that by adhering ‘to the system, commissiou 






OB^ales they impose on their concerns a disproportionately heavy 
ch^ge reducing to that extent the capacity of the industry to pay. 
It has been argued that correlating remuneration to profits will 
enable the management to derive large gains in a period of 
prosperity. In such times, however, the additional payments to be 
made may not be grudged. But this apart, it has to be recognized 
that, in the face of intensified internal and external competition, and 
of the pressing demands of labour for a higher scale of wages, the 
possibility of bumper profits over a series of years may well be taken 
to have disappeared. 

It has also been urged that the incidence of the charges payable on * 
account of commission to managing agents has to be assessed in relation 
to the services performed and that the cost should not be deemed great if 
the system yields good results. The implication is that with a lower 
scale of remuneration the standard of management may not be equally 
high. While we have admiration for the high level of financial and 
administrative efficiency that obtains in Ahmedabad and the manner 
in which the managing agents as a class have identified themselves with 
the interest of their concerns, we do not agree that the same kind of 
efficiency or identification of interests cannot obtain in centres where 
the system of remuneration for managing agents is different. 
In other countries, efficiency in management is secured even though 
payment for the management is on a salary basis. We hold 
that it will be a reflection on Indian employers as a class to* 
suggest that to induce them to exert themselves to their highest capacity, 
remuneration has to be offered to them on a basis which is generally 
recognized as unsound. In justification of the system of payment 
adopted in Ahmedabad it has been claimed that the mill agents and 
their partners have contributed largely towards securing capital in the 
initial stages. It is true that, owing to the mills having been started with 
small amounts of share capital, even the block account had to be 
financed in the early days by resort to borrowing. With the building 







xenxainSj liowcvor, that as shown in Tablo No. 56 on pages 238 to 240 
full commissions have been drawn by agents in some units in years when 
they have failed to make provision for depreciation on the income-tax 
basis. The volimtary surrender of commi^ion is common to ali the 
centres including Ahmedabad, and a glance at Table No. 64 on pages 255 
and 256 shows that even taking into account the commissions foregone, 
payments are on a higher scale in Ahmedabad than in any other centre* 

A i-njniTmTm sum by Way of commission in the case of absence or 
inadequacy of profits is provided for in the managing agency agreements, 
where commission is’ calculated on the basis of profits. This minimum 
should, we recommend, bear some relation to the size of the iniit 
concerned. The law now permits, and the existing agreements — 
almost invariably in Bombay — provide for an office allowance being 
paid in addition to the commission. This office allowance is exclusive 
•of the office salaries and other expenses, as distinguished from the 
•salaries and other expenses at the offices on mill premises. If all the 
actual expenses on salaries, rents and contingencies are met by 
a company and a reasonable minimum remuneration is paid as 
commission even when there are no profits or the profits are inadequate, 
we see no justification for the continuance of the system of office 
allowances. It is the practice, we understand, in some concerns not to 
charge any such allowance and we suggest that tins should be the 
convention until agreements are modified and the law is altered. As it is, 
the office allowances in Bombay represent sums which, in the aggregate, 
are considerable. The following table gives the figures of office expenses 
and allowances in different regions in the Province : 


TABLE No. 65 


Allowances and Other Exf ernes of the Managing Agmis^ Offices in ike 
Province of BmnhayJ^^ 


{Es. Lakhs.) 


Bom'bay 


Ahmedabad 


Sholapiir .. .. .. 0-9S 

(S) 

Gujerat (excluding Ahmedabad) .. .. .. 0*20 

Khandesh ' .. O’lt 

Maharashtra and Kamatak (excluding Sholapur and 1*20 
.. Khandesh.) “ m 


Mgures taken from statements supplied % mills. Figure in brackete indicate 
number of mills supplyiiig information. 






Inclusive of discount and brokerage in respect of two mills. 
MO-i Bk E 40 — 17a 


I^umber of mills supplying information . . 

Sales o^ cloth, yarn and waste 
Commission on sales and other charges 
Percentage of commission charges to sales 

(c) Sholapur. 


tlie contention of the mill agents in Ahmedabad 
that the scale of commission paid to them does not impose a heavier 
Dnrden on the industry than in Bombay for the reason that, while in 
Ahmedabad the usual commission on sales of yarn and cloth is i per cent., 
m Bombay the charges are as high as 1| to 2 per cent. The following 
table gives the incidence of the charges incurred by mills on the sale of 
yarn and cloth in different regions in the Province : 


TABLE No. 66. 

Sales of Cloth, T arn and Waste and Commission on Sales and 
Other Charges. 

(a) Bombay. 


Sales of cloth, yam and waste 
Commission on sales and other charges^^^ 
(Percentage of commission charges to sales 


(Rs. 

20,77 

37 

1*80 


Lakhs.) 

21,30 

39 

1-84 


Inclusive of charges on account of cartage, tares and hoops reported by ten mills. 

(b) Ahmedabad. 


1937 


1938 


1937 


1938 


1938 


32 

(Rs. 

7,33 

4-5 

0*62 


Lakhs.) 


: 32 - 

7,72 

4’6 

0-60 


§ 

Lakhs.) 

2,2S 

4-8 

2-13 


2^umber of mills supplying information 


jS(umber of mills supplying information 


Sales of cloth, yarn and waste 
Commission on sales and other charges^^’ 
Percentage of commission charges to sales 
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■■ ■! . 


(d) Gujerat (excluding Ahmedabad) 


Number of mills supplying information 


(Bs. j Lakhs*) 


Sales of cloth, yam and waste 
Commission on sales and other charges 
Percentage of commission charges to sales 


(e) Khandesh. 


Number of mills supplying information 


(Rs. Lakhs.) 


Sales of cloth, yarn and waste 
Commission on sales and other charges^^^ 
Percentage of commission charges to sales 


Inclusive of railway freight charges in respect of two mills. 

(f) Maharashtra and Karnatak (excluding Sholapur and Khandesh). 


Number of mills supplying information 


(Rs. Lakhs.) 


Sales of cloth, yarn and waste 
Commission on sales and other charges 
Percentage of commission charges to sales 


It is clear that much higher charges for the marketing of cloth have 
to he paid in Bombay than in Ahmedabad. It is claimed in justification 
of this higher scale that the agents whose services are employed in 
Boinbay in selling the yarn and cloth make themselves responsible for 
the fulfilment of the financial obligations undertaken by the purchasing 
parties. These risks, it is pointed out, are by no means nominal, and 
the pa3unent the mills make is not incommensurate with the freedom 
from financial complications that they secure. On the other hand, 
it is urged by the mill agents in Ahmedabad that the agents and the 
intermediaries they employ act in Ahmedabad in as responsible a manner 







as tlie sales agents in Bombay and that in a well-oxganmed market the 
risk of losses is small if the mill agents exercise vigilance. Experience 
in Ahmedabad, it is asserted, shows no higher percentage of losses than 
ill Bombay. W‘e axe disposed to agree with the view that the incidence 
of .the,, charges for marketing. yarn,. and cloth is high in Bombay, and we 
recommend that efforts should be made to bring down the scale of 
commission, 

mmmmmr assistaicb. . . 

At several places in diff*erent chapters w-e have had occasion to refer 
to the steps that Government can take to assist in raising the level 
of wages. When the All-India Industrial Gomicil is constituted, it 
should have a special section devoted to the question of the development 
of the export trade in cotton textile products. The principal market 
for the Indian industry is undoubtedly the home market, hut the value 
of the export trade is not altogether negligible. W trade 

agreements are the order of the day, it is essential that those entrusted 
with the duty of entering into the agreements always keep before them 
the views of the industry as put forward through a representative body. 
The Council may also put forward proposals for securing facilities for 
credit and reduction in freight charges for the export trade in textile 
manufactures. 

The mills in Sholapur have a grievance in the matter of the freight 
charges they have to pay. These charges compare unfavourahlj^ with 
the tariffs for Bombay and Ahmedabad, both for cloth and for cotton. 
The following table contains the rates in respect of which a complaint 
was made to us, and we recommend that the Government of Bombay 
should make proper representations in the matter to the Railway 
Board: 

TABLE No. 67. 


Freight Charges for Cloth and Yam 


Freiglit 1 

charges per j Number of miles, 
maund. 


Eaihvay Station, 


From 


Sholapur to Bombay . 
„ to Nagpur . 
„ to Madura . 
Bombay to Madura 
„ to Nagpur 
Ahmedabad to Madura 


to Nagpur. 



I made a representation about tli& 
" ■ .j similar complaints 

Association, Bombay, 
Bombay for tbe water consumed 
instead of there being any concession, the 
it was complained, paid higher charges. 
,Baormity of poUoy moy be recommmded^y 
■ ’ S local bodies concerned. Iho basis 

; can be accorded may be determined alter 

consultation with all the interests affec ■ . 


ooS co^o. 

from other centres. Tor instance the mUowners . 

complained of tie charges levied in . 
for industrial purposes. ^ 
industrial consumer, i 

recommend that some 

Government for adoption by the 
on wbich. special treatment 


■ J' 4;7'.v":r‘ 





CHAPTER X. 


WELFARE WORK AID SOCIAL LEGISLATION. 

In Chapters VIII and IX we have dealt with the broader aspects of 

ra,tionalization ’’ in so far as the term relates to what is known as 
“ efficiency measures ” and with such aspects of financial and industrial 
organization as will secure to employers economies which will enable' 
them to pay higher wages to the workers. We now proceed to consider 
certain other “ measures which the employers, the employees and the 
Government should take to improve the wage level ” and also to deal 
with matters germane to this subject. In this chapter we shall, there- 
fore, examine the various methods by which the wage levels existing at 
any particular time can be raised by reducing the expenditure which the 
worker, through no fault of his own, has to incur, out of all proportion to 
his present income, for keeping himself in good health and in a condition 
that will enable him to discharge his duties efficiently. The provision by 
an employer or by any other agency or by the State of cheap, sanitary and 
adequate housing is one such method. The safeguarding of the workers’ 
health by preventive care is another. The provision of facilities for the 
encouragement of thrift and for cheap borrowing and for safeguarding 
the worker from want during periods of sickness and unemployment 
and on retirement is a third. Others include such matters as primary 
and vocational education, the proper utilization of leisure and a number 
of activities that are covered by the term ‘‘‘ welfare work ’h 

We were often told during the course of our examination of the 
representatives of millowners’ associations and of individual mills that 
cotton textile workers were given to an undue amount of loitering whilst 
at work, that absenteeism and labour turnover in the industry were very 
high and that, as a consequence, efficiency suffered. During the course 
of our tours in the Province, we visited several representative mills in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad and all mills in . the other textile centres in 
the Province. In some centres we were particularly struck by the 
poor physique of the vast majority of the workers. They were 
badly clothed and appeared to be under-nou|ished. In a number of 
mills lighting and ventilation in certain departments were far from being 
satisfactory and conditions of work were such as to make sustained 
effort, for periods of four-and-a-half to five hours, difficult. In 
several mills atmospheric conditions left much to be desired and the 
heat, in a few departments, was intense. In one or two mills, shafts^ 
rafters and machinery in most departments were full of dirt-laden fluff. 
Sudden changes in atmospheric conditions consequential on entry into- 
and exit from hot and moisture-laden rooms often result, particukrljr 
during certain hours and seasons, in chills, colds and fevers, especially 
in the case of weak and under-nourished persons. In view of these condi- 
tions, the desire on the part of a worker to break away from work for 
short spells of time is understandable. The inhalation of quantities of 
cotton fluff and dust by persons whose physical condition is generally 
low may lead to more serious pulmonary infections and other afflictions^ 
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compelling them to resort to both frequent and prolonged absences from 

"^Tt iias often been stated that the Indian worker is inclined to be slack 
in work ail lazy, but there have been almost no ith 

physical and psychological reasons behind .an be 

Ixiomatic that ii all pursuits a high standard of etoy can^e 
exBected only from persons wlio are physically fit and free 
4. Xies, i onty from persons who areproperly tramed, properly 

housed, properly fed and properly clothed. 

In most of the leading industrial countnes of Stutes 

tionssuch as industrial fatigue and 

of industrial hygiene, industrial welfare ^ 

industrial psychology and institutes of ™ . nTiwinal 

are doSag %ztensive pioneering ^ work, both 
research and propaganda, in the field of 

organizations, in many cases, m addition to being aided 1^7 S ^ 

: Government are maintained largely by generous donations 

i both by associations of employers and the employed and by 

i omployers. As far as we are aware, there are no similar ! 

f India, although there are a few institutions which mterest “ 

^ the welfare of the working classes. We think that it wouU ^ ^ 

? desirable if a beginning were, made m the Province of .° 

j the creation of a composite institute of mdustnal hygiene, industrial. 

’ psychology and industrial welfare. The duties of such an mstitute woirid 

comprise the carrying out of research work mto mdustnal fatigue^by 
makig time and motion studies of different processes m 
establishments and acting as a general clearing house for the 
and dissemination of up-to-date information regardmg 
in industrial establishments both in foreign countries and m 

recommend that the initiative in this direction should be taken by 

Government and that employers should be 

contributions both for the starting and for the mamtenance of such 
an institute. 

WELFARE WOKK. 

At this stage it would €e useful to understand _w^t is meankby^e 
term “ welfare work ”. Mr. Arthur James Todd m his book .ladustiy 
and Society— A Sociological Appraisal of Modem Industriahsm 
states : “ A series of sharply diverse opmions exists on the motives and. 
merits of industrial weHare work. There is not even complete 
agreement on a definition of welfare work. The^ me 
Bmeau of Labor Statistics in BuMin 250 defines it as_ anythmg 
for the comfort and improvement, intellectual and social, or tne 
employees, over and above wages paid, which is not a necessity ot tne 
industry nor required’ .... One of the chief activities of 
the National Civic Federation (which mcludes representatives ot bote 
iberal employers and labor leaders) is welfare work. Its attitude is. 

Pages 529 and 532-533. 
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Volume ZY, 1936, page 395, 
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tliereiore, sigBificant. Welfare work is defined by it as ‘ the voluntary 
effort of the employer to improve the living and working conditions of 
his employees the underlying assumption of course being that the 
first essentials to the ■welfare of employees arc steady work, a fair ■wage 
and reasonable hours of labor ^ That the employer has a further obliga- 
tion -and should not attempt to substitute ■welfare work for better wages 
and shorter hours is clear from its added pronouncement that ^ the spirit 
of the age has thrown upon the employer duties involving a proper regard 
for the com^fort, health, safety and well-being of the employees In 
a note on Welfare Work ’’ in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Mr. H. S. Person states : This term is used to describe the voluntary 
efforts of an employer to establish, within the existing industrial systeTn, 
working and sometimes living and cultural conditions of his employees 
beyond what is required by law% the customs of industry and the condi- 
tions of the market. Certain authorities make a dis'tinction between 
welfare ■w^ork and social work. Thus, Miss Harriet L. Herring in her book 
“ Welfare Work in Mill Villages— The Story of Extra Mill Activities in 
hlorth Carolina ’’ states : '' Welfare work has one very fundamental 
■distinction from ' Social work h The latter implies no relation between 
employer and employee, but rather suggests the activities of a State 
department or a volunteer organisation. Welfare work is always the 
work of an employer. Social work means to most people advice in the 
solution of individual or family problems through any possible adjust- 
ment. Welfare work attacks its problems in terms of the. mill village 
and the mill trades.. Most social work deals with separate families; 
welfare work does this only in part, for it consists largely of group and 
■community adjustment and activities. Some mill welfare workers call 
themselves, and are called, social workers ; such in a sense they are, but 
social workers with a difference/’^2> According to this test, the work 
which the Social Service League, the Textile Labour Association, 
Ahmedabad, and the Labour Welfare Department of the Government of 
Bombay are doing at their various welfare centres wmuld properly come 
within the sphere of social work. 

There axe several enactments which govern conditions of work and 
remuneration in the cotton textile mills in the Province of Bombay. The 
Indian Factories Act, 19S4, empowers Local Governments, under the rule- 
making power given to them by the Act, to lay down standards for 
■cleanliness, artificial humidification and cooling, overcrowding, lighting, 
provision of drinking water and water for purposes of washing, latrines and 
urinals, provision of first-aid appliances, rest shelters, rooms for children 
and for the fencing of dangerous machinery in motion. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1923, provides for the payment, by certain classes of 
employers, of compensation to their workmen for injury by accident and 
to the dependants of workmen involved in fatal accidents. The Payment 
of Wages Act, 1936, regulates the payment of wages by enforcing prompt 
payment of wages due and by restricting the deductions which an 





employer may make from suck wages in respect of of 

Tke Bombay klaternity Benefit Act, 19 p, regulates the e P 5' 
women in factories some time before and after confoement 
for tlie payment of maternity benefits to them. e shal - 
relevant provisions of some of these Acts while commenting on ea 
the subjects we shall be dealing with in this chapter. 


During our visits to the mills we paid particular a^ent - * , 

activities conducted by the management for the baieh . „ , -ii.' 

We were impressed by the welfare work undertaken by some ^ " 

Speaking generally, organized welfare work of a comprehensiv e 
in cotton mills in the Province of Bombay is conspicuous by absence 
and is undertaken only in a comparatively small number of m^s 
third of the General Wage Census Eeports 

Office of the Government of Bombay gives a coniprehensive suiwey ot ■ 

welfare activities conducted by cotton teA i^ls m the 

year 1934. We considered the information then collected as somewhat 

Lt-of-date and we conducted a fresh survey in ^^er to ascertain the 

position existing today. The details of ^^^mg facilities wdl be gi^n 

m the respective sections dealing with each particular subject m tlx 

chapter. 

Mr. Stones during the course of his oral examination before us, said . 
“ The whole trend of my evidence both on behalf of the m^wners and 
for myself has been that whatever you do in the way of higher wages or 
whatever you do in the way of shorter hours, you must provide amemties 
of some kind to employ that man’s time healthfiy m healthy amusements 
and if you do not provide him any means of interesting himself, he will 
go to the grog shop. Yon must educate him to the higher standard ot 
living.” In this connection we may quote Mr. Chas. Cheney, a lea^g 
New England manufacturer who, whilst speaking on the subject ot 
“ What keeps workers contented ” before the Nmth Mnual Convention 
of the Society of Industrial Engineers in the Umted States of America,, 
said ; 


“ I very sincerely believe in intelligently planned and well organized 
‘welfare work’ and think that it is a first obligation ot an 
employer of labor to do all that he rightly and reasonably can to 
make the lives of those who join with him m his undertatogs asv 
full of opportunity and of happiness and health as he possibly can 
but he must do it with a large, broad spirit and look upon its domg: 
as the fulfilment of his obligations and not a,s a means oi matog nis- 
subjects amenable to his will. - . . Does it pay 1 I don t 

I believe it does and I certainly hope it does, but that is not me- 
point. Does it pay to be honest ? I don’t know. I believe it does; 
i and I certainly hope it does, but you and I are going to go on trymg 
' to be honest whether it pays or not, and we should shoulder our 
duties towards our associates in just the same spirit. We shouitt 
^ ' do it because it is just and right to do it, but do not fool yourselt mto 
that it will buy the kind of grateful pliancy that wilt 
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eliminate discontent and prevent frictions and troubles with your 
employees . * . It will not^ do that but it can h^p to provide 
a background for a right understanding based upon iustice and fair 
play.”^^^ 

Representative workers who gave evidence before us in Bombay and 
at , all other centres preferred various complaints of a general 
character regarding conditions of work. The' absence of any 
specific demands in their evidence for difierent kinds of welfare work 
appeared to us to be due more to ignorance of the improvements that 
could be effected than to a lack of appreciation of them. The attitude 
of the representatives of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Oongress^ 
and the other unions who appeared before us may best be summed up 
ill the words of Mr. Dange who told us that “ until such time as 
monetary wage levels reached a minimum standard, no contribution 
should be made to the indirect wages from the worker’s wage 

Welfare work, intelligently conceived and generously administered,^ 
must ill the long run repay the employer in the higher standards of effi- 
cient work which he will be able to secure from his employees. There- 
are and there always will he limitations on the extent to which legislation 
can effectively control conditions of work in a factory. It can seldom, 
if ever, consider conditions with regard to the individual. Here, and 
in many other cases, voluntary effort on the part of the management is 
called for. As the Royal Commission on Labour in India observed : 

There is a danger in giving to welfare what should go in wages and so 
depriving the worker of independence and of the educative experience 
which comes from having a margin after necessities have been met. But 
ordinarily there is no question of choosing between raising wages and 
developing welfare activities. Employers who have done most in the 
way of welfare work do not usually pay lower wages than their neighbours. 
Indeed, welfare work is generally associated with wages higher than are 
paid in corresponding establishments where no such work is attempted. 
Extensive welfare schemes may be regarded as a wise investment which 
should, and usually does, bring in a profitable return in the form of greater 
efficiency? 

Housing. 

Of the needs of the worker, scarcely any is so important as cheap and 
decent housing accommodation. It is now over twenty years since the 
Indian Industrial Commission emphasized the urgent necessity of 
improving the health and housing of the industrial population if the 
existing and future industries of India were to hold their own against 
ever-growing competition. Health and housing are closely interlinked 
and they have a direct influence on industrial efficiency although, as 
Mr. Harold Butler observes, it is astonishing to find how seldom any 

Quoted at page 533 of “ Industry and Society ”, Arthur James Todd, 1933. 

This is home out hy the special memorandum regarding differences in individual 
treatment required by workers prepared by Dr. Dastur for the Tata Mills a copy of 
-which was furnished to us by him. 

** Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India 1931, page 260 . 
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attention is paid to the factor of hygienic livmg when the efficiency oi 
the Indian worker is discussed.«> When comparisons are 
instance, between the textile workers m India 

in the living conditions of industrial labour m the t ' > 

oftSL than not, ignored. It was urged before us, as it was before the 

Roval Commission on Labour in India, that workers’ houses “ 

areas were no worse than those to be found in the rural areas whence 

industrial labour was drawn and that workers in J'^es 

expect a better standard of amenities than they had 

The Royal Commission has effectively dealt with this plea m tJio 

following terms -t j j • . 

“ In the villages the houses may be dark and unventilated their 
surroundings insanitary, but most of them have some sort of encbsure 
or courtyard which provides light, air and a certam degree of 
In the urban and industrial areas, on the other hand, cramped site , 
high value of land and the necessity for the worker to live m the wmtj 
of bis work have all tended to intensify congestion and 
In the busiest centres the houses are built close together, 
eave, and frequently hack to back m order to make use of all the avaU- 
able space. Indeed, space is so valuable that, m place of streets and 
roads, narrow winding lanes provide the only approach to the houses. 
Neglectofsanitationisoften evidenced by hea,psofrottmg garbage and 
pools of sewage, whilst the absence of latrmes enhances the general 
pollution of air and soil. Houses, many without plmths, wmdows and 
adequate ventilation, usually consist of a smgle small room, the on y 
opening being a doorway often too low to enter without stoopmg. in 
order to secure some privacy, old kerosene tms and gunnyjjags mre 
used to form screens which further restrict the entrance of light and air. 
In dwellings such as these, human beings are bom, sleep and eat, live 
and * 

Despite the attention previously bestowed on the question and the 
recommendations made by the Royal Commission, it has to e recor e 
that the last decade has witnessed no appreciable change tor 
the better in the matter of housing in the vanous centres of the 
■cotton textde industry in the Province. The Report of the Rent 
Enquiry Committee, for instance, shows that both m Bombay and 
Ahmedabad the supply of housing accommodation of one-room and 
two-room tenements for the working classes has not kept pace with the 
demand, that rents continue to remain high and that the minimum 
amenities provided are still deplorably inadequate. Although, m the 
opinion of the Rent Enquiry Committee, high rents do not present 
much of a problem in Sholapur, the housing conditions in that centre 
are far from being satisfactory. Prom our own observations we are 
able to endorse these views and would like to add that in the other 
urban areas covered- by the industry in the Provmce, the homing 
conditions are, in general, equally unsatisfactory. These observations, 

“ Problems of Industry in the East ”, Harold Butler, 1938, page 28. 
i ' ■«> “ -Re-nort of tbe Boval Commission on Labour in India ”, 1931, pages 271-2. 
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however, may not hold good, as a general proposition, in respect of the- ; ; 

provision for housing made by mills in various centres and by Govern- , 

ment or the local authorities in a few ones. . 

PROVISION OF HOUSING BY EMPLOYERS. ' ' | j 

■\¥e shall first examine the housing accommodation provided by the ’ j* 

employers in various centres, either individually or through a separate ■ 

corporation as in Ahmedabad. The following table gives information ; 

about the provision made for housing by employers : ; j 

TABLE No. 68. ' ' ' I 

Extent of Housing pmided by Cotton Mill Employers in diffen'ent i j 

centres in the Province of Bombay. |j 



Bombay 



It 

4,301 

3,354 

939 

8 

Ahmedabad 

.. 


28t 

2,749 

2,282 

467 


Sliolapur . . 

.. 

•• 

5 

1,547 

1,238 

219 

90 

Yiramgam . - 



2 

450 

460 

•• 


Nadiad 



1 

470 

470 

, * 

•• 

Broach 



1 

■ 275 

275 

•• 

•• 

Surat 



, , 2 , 

73 

23 

50 

- 

Amalner 



1 

266 

266 i 



Dhulia 

. . 


1 

335 

315 

•• 

20 

Bars! 

.1 .. 


1 

116 

lie 

•• 

•• , 

Tikekarwadi 



1 

70 

70 

-• 

•• 

Gokak 

. . 


1 

1,230 


1,081 

149 

Hubli 

. . 


1 

256 

256 

•• 

.. 

Gadag 

- 


1 

. 

40 

20 

# 

20 

* • 


*Incliides rent free quarters prowaea TO sumo 

tThere t.ere 58 reporting miUs m Bombay and 67 in Ahmedabad-two mills were closed 
and one did not supply information. i • a, . -d 

Of the mills that have provided housing accommodatidh m Bombay, 
four are concerns which took advantage of the facffities available under 
the Bombay City Improvement Trust Act {smce repealed) which 


Centre, 


No. of 

em- I Total 
ployers number of| 
provid- ! tene- 
ing i ments.* 
ihousing. 1 


Single- 

room. 


Double- 

room. 


Three 

rooms 

and 

over. 
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lonil to construct drawls 
enabled tbe as a loan repayable 

and to treat tbe aggregate expenditure j. ^^ere raised 

w *” mill concerned m «xty .pecW to. 

hv tbe Improvement Trust by ‘ iw tbe mills in Bombay 

accommodation provided in tial number of cbawls 

•consists mostly of one-room around them. xYa/mis or 

is 166, of wbicb 99 have some ^^cant^^p ^^3 have vman- 

batbing places are provided ^ are supplied only by one 

dabs attached to tbe rooms wtent^ in tbe remaining, only tbe 

«roup of mills ownmg oOi tenemen > . Latrines are 

•common passages and cbawls located in tbe Bombay 

fitted with flushes except in _ system of underground drainage. 

Suburban District where ^ ^0' X 10' and 15' X 12 m size 

The majority of tbe rooms are betvreen iu a 

S “be^eWemSmidd. Tte 

of persons residing in ^ Jif "JV the mills for 167 cbawls for 

.fig^e of capital SeTnut down at Bs. 67,01,740 and the 

wbicb information was , J f ^he cbawls is shown to be 

expenditure on annual The net return 

to l no case does to moome 

“S: -to 

given above are incbisive ^® J^Tuging ^ciety Ltd. This is a 
provided by the .^nton Companies Act with tbe mam 

Ldyr.^®d mW33tototo^.5^C^ ta to 

oWsct of providiiij 5 P P . - plnqa *06130118 cxBployed in toxtilo 
working classes and other mid „.i...„?tinff and/or repairing existing 
3 other industries by 

tenements for tbe purpos^ The ^°®i® ^ ^ ia Abmedabad and has 

„i Ke. 1,14,000 m.Wy by to nnm 

raised debentures of . . 2 50,000, and tbe gross mcome 

te«t. owned V to ®^iJi„i>od,tion, which is all 

from rent was Bs. 20,609 m i ' 12' X 12' and 6 X 12 

• one-storeyed, consists of two- * \ere being also some open space 

with an open verandah of 7 X 12 , tnere 0 g tenement. 

i. tot. Bent it »>“Soa *‘ ^'*S£aee£ly years, to 
Though to ^ ^^jjjJ„e„/dowu to 4-2 in WS8. In 

percentage of Tnins tbe accommodation does 

the tenements provided by gf4rmis’ Society, altbongb 

n»ally f tto^i^tSlpiS "be rente charged vary 

■ tirS te ^ at!. teonto to teoet coteteon charge 

■ topftoe «=o“to^^— 

..ufeual rent for tenements coi^is mg twelve per month. 

■ Jr -montL, the minimum being as low as annas twelve p 
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'The investment on buildings, according to the representatives of the 
mills in Sholapur, brings in no net return as in addition to the low rents 
charged certain other amenities are also provided* 

At a majority of the other centres, there are arrangements made 
for housing some of the workers employed at the mills. The standard 
of accommodation varies. Among the labour colonies visited by us, 
at one end we saw the well laid out, self-contained colony that has grown 
round the Gokak Mills where no less than 1,967 out of the 2,983 persons 
employed in the mills reside. At the other end were some old tenements 
provided by one of the mills at Viramgam. In our opinion, there is 
no utility in the mills supplying housing accommodation unless a definitely 
higher standard is aimed at and unless considerations of profit-making 
do not enter into the transaction. 

PROVISION OF HOUSING THROUGH LOCAL BODIES AND GOVERNMENT. 

The only two centres where public authorities have interested 
themselves in the problem of industrial housing are Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. The fiirst move was taken in Bombay about thirty years 
.ago with the provision of facilities through the Bombay City Improve- 
ment Trust to which a reference has already been made. With the 
.outbreak of the war in 1914 this move received a setback ; this was, 
indeed, unfortunate as the need for the expansion of housing was never 
so keen as during the period that succeeded the close of the war. The 
total number of tenements constructed by the Improvement Trust for 
four mills was 2,045, while, as a part of the programme of rehousing 
persons dishoused by the slum clearance operations of the Trust, the 
number of tenements constructed was 9,330. These tenements are 
exclusive of the semi-permanent sheds put up by the Trust which today 
number about 2,800. The percentages of tenements occupied by textile 
workers in the chawls and semi-pemianent sheds owned by the 
Municipality are estimated by the Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 
at 20 and 35 respectively. The monthly rents per tenement vary 
from Es. 4-15-0 to Es. 10-8-0 for the chawls and from Rs. 2-8-0 to 
Es. 6-0-0 per month for the sheds. The Municipal Commissioner stated 
during the course of his evidence that the rent was not sufficient to meet 
the outgoings and the Municipality had to suffer a loss of Es. 3,96,696 
per annum or Rs. 3-5-0 per room per month. Besides this, the Bombay 
Municipality holds, in the estates acquired by the old Improvement 
Trust, chawls consisting of some 6,000 one-room tenements, 25 per cent, 
of which are reported to be occupied by textile workers. Out of the 
tenements owned by the Municipality, 159 semi-permanent sheds and 
717 rooms in acquired chawls are vacant. According to the evidence 
Before us the Bombay Municipality has formulated no programme, for 
the housing of industrial workers in the city. 

In 1920 the Government of Bombay embarked upon an ambitious 
scheme of industrial housing to provide 60,000 tenements estimated to 
cost 5*5 crores of rupees. The scheme was financed Out of the Develop- 
ment Loan issued by Government, the charges on which were met 
partially out of the town duty of one rupee for every bale of cotton entering 
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0"‘ ‘"T !SSa’ S Muateial Hommg 

2’»S”S.tio® 1 t-hict they “8«f ,t,„<*„ral 

Srw-5 W*e «« *' ’’"^rB^oeStuie to the «**«■'» / 

SteiatioBS md ,i“I>”“|i, .^se in 1938 aod. tea result oi the - 

•Rci i-olaWas'wasmcuxredloitms-P P T the tenements o£ the 

efieoted and f to attit tenants in larger 

Selopment f ^ve l«s than 1® ar» jn 
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“SpSi, and the monthly mcome bom r»« 
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TABLE No. 69. 

Numter o/ cUmb, Bmhts- 


Locality. 


Total 
number of 
rooms. 


Nunilier of rooms occupied as on 


Kaigaum 
LeLisle Boad 
Worli 
Se-wri 


Total 


16,197 


31st March 
1937. 

31st Marct 
1938. 

29th July 
1939. 

2,677 I 

2,880 

3.189 

1,932 

2,047 

2,203. 

3,168 

4,169 

6,963 

645 

666 

771 

8,432 

9,762 

1 13,126 


The tenementB, as xemodeUed, are ^ ^ i Commissida 

rSlitS’Th^r^i^&rttLpl^Jlnoth^ 

£*oSrdn^ rf' “l«“ "S to? 

been some , of boiming The progress in tbe construction 

responsibility mtbe matter of ^ s g. ^tenements having been 

of houses is, hovrever, s^ others. The number of 

provided till now for . ggQ ijj^g charged is Es. 2-0-0 

b tenements f ^ oth£ The standard of accommodation 

|Stet> “ ** ““ 

5 |:'v.’'V' , ■ ■ 
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open space on all sides. To our knowledge, no otker local body in tlie 
cotton textile centres of tbe Province bas interested itself in the problem 
of industrial housing. 

GENERAIi HOUSING CONDITIONS. 

We shall now proceed to survey, briefly, the housing conditions for tbe 
bulk of the labour population in the principal centres of the industry— 
that large section of the population which is not housed in tlie chawls 
or huts built by the employers or by Government or by municipal 
authorities. These conditions were examined so recently as in September 
1938 by the Labour Oiflce of the Government of Bombay with the object 
of facilitating the work of the Kent Enquiry Committee ; and Volume 
II, Part IV, of the Report of that Committee contains the results of 
this inquiry bv the Labour Of&ce into working class housing and house 
rents in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. The inquh-y was by the 
sample method and the number of families for wliich information was 
collected was 2,175 in Bombay, 1,872 in Ahmedabad and 667 in Sholapur. 

In Bombay, the investigation was confined to the E, F and G wards, 
which are the principal working class localities in the city. The statistics 
collected show that of the families covered, 91 ‘24 per cent, live in one- 
room tenements and that the average number of persons residing in 
each such tenement is 3-84. The approximate floor space available 
per person and tenement is 26-86 and 103-23 sq. ft. respectively. The 
average monthly rent is Rs. 6-14-4 for one-room tenements, the figure 
varying between Rs. 5-0-0 and Rs. 9-0-0 for 7 9 per cent, of the total number 
of families. Taking the two and three-room tenements into consideration, 
the average monthly rent for all tenements is Rs. 7-6-6 and represents 
17-07 per cent, of the average income, although for the income groups 

comprisingthemajority— 55 per cent, of families covered— the proportions 

are between 18-30 per cent, and 23 '61 per cent. One-room tenements 
constitute 81 per cent, of the total tenements in the city, 74 per cent, 
of the population of which dwells in these tenements. The average 
' number of persons occupying the one-room tenements according to the 
last census is 4-01. There are back to back houses, and the lightmg 
and ventilation in the older structures are defective as are the sanitary 
conveniences. The rules and bye-laws of the Bombay Municipality 
regulating building and housing conditions are found by experience 
to be inadequate to deal with the growth of slums. 

Hoasing conditions in Ahmedabad are hardly better. Chawls are 
nvl) very common, but their place is taken by huts and semi-permanent 
sheds comprising 35-77 per cent, of the total number of tenements 
occupied. It is estimated by the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, 
that We is a deficit of 20,000 working class tenements and, according to 
the Rent Enquiry Committee, the level of rents shows a definitely upward 
■tendency. In Sholapur, the investigation reveals that ventilation^ is 
bad in no less than 88-64 per cent, of the structures examined. The 
huts in which large numbers of the population reside are no better 
than hovels put up without any plan and provide bare shelter but 
scarcely any amenities. As the growth of this forrn of housing results 
in the creation of dums, these hovels call for demolition. The following 
Mo»n Bk B 40—18 



AluQedabad. and Sholapur . 

TABLE No. 70. 

Awrar Mom ^ fioo, Sface 

^ ^ available for Famhes. 


'“ U — 


Alimcsdabad. 


73*82 

3*95 

35*98 

142*01 

Bs. a. p. 


Sholapur. 




5 0 4 
5 11 1 
per cent. 
14*09 


58*24 

4*31 

21*25 

91*62 

Bs. a. p. 


2 5 3 
2 15 4 ' 
per cent. 
11*39 


Avc>rage niontlily rent for 
One-room tenements 

r4LS”5«e»E. to .il — » 

to average monthly moome .. •• — - 

The highest proportion “S^thfrange^of tiiThighest frequency 

and 26-55 per cent, m f and 10-34 

lies between 14 per cent, Sholapm. Eor the other centres, no 

per cent, and 17 - 63 per cen . _ >( 11 + the inquiries into family 

detailed statistical formation an idea of the expenditure 

ftS?rXr.^re*L. co..e.ea : 
TABLE No. 71. 


■ ■ . Jt 

Centre 

Average amount 
of expenditure 
on house rent 

Percentage of 
expenditure on 
house rent to 
total expenditure 

N. 




Bs. a. p. 





2 3 3 

9*03 

Jalgaon 

: . 


2 7 6 

“10 ^ a 7 

Amalner 



1 1 13 9 

7*20 

Cbalisgaon 



I 2 6 5 

9*33 

Dhtdia 



! 2 0 9 

7*20 

Viramgam 



1 6 5 

4*83 

Nadiad 



1 10 2 

5*64 

Broach 



2 13 

7*00 

Surat 



112 

6*19 

Barsi 



0 13 10 

4*14 

Gadag 



116. 

4*59 

Hubli 



■ 

1 
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NEED FOR STATE AID. 

Neither in the smaller centres nor in the three principal cei^res of the 
industry, namely, Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, can the housing 
conditions of the workers be deemed adequate or satisfactory. It is 
obvious that, in view of the influence attaching to decent hygienic OTmg 
conditions in increasing the general efficiency _ of workers, the problem 
is not one which can any longer be left to private enterprise to solve. 

It is necessary, in our opinion, to formulate a well-planned housmg 
programme. We recommend that, pursuant to the recommendation 
made by the Royal Comm^sion on Labour in India, Government should 
convene, as early as possible, in the various centres, conferences of all 
the parties interested in the provision of housing for exammmg the 
requirements and for drawing up plans for the construction of bouses 
and for meeting the cost of the schemes. The Director of Public Health 
has stated in his memorandum that Government have pepared for free 
circulation type plans of cheap and hygienic quarters. They have also 
published plans and specifications of houses suitable for working classes. 
These plans, specifications and estimates should be fumated to the 
proposed conferences. Although Government should participate m the 
formulation and execution of the housing propammes, the mam 
responsibility for development should rest with the local authonties. 
This is m accordance with the practice followed in other countries. 
The British National Housing Committee, for instance, m_ its report on 
“ A National Housmg PoHcy ” published in 1934 held the view that while 
provision for housmg accommodation was to be planned under the aegis 
of a statutory housmg commission, the local authonties themselves would 
undertake to build houses according to the programmes ^awn up from 
time to time. This is also in consonance with the trend of devolution 
of authority in India. It is the local body which is responsible for 
controlling the layout of areas and the coMtruction of houses, for 
maintaining proper hygienic and sanitary contoons and for attending 
to the health and well-being of the residents. Overlapping of authonty 
or divided responsibility is scarcely conducive to ordered progress. 

It is plain, however, that in large industrial centres like Bombay or 
Ahmedabad the problem has now assumed such vast proportions that 
the Municipalities of both the cities may find it (hfficult to cope with the 
situation unless their efforts are supported by the Bro™l Hovernmenh 
Tiis help may be given in diverse ways. Where Government land is 
available, Government should agree to lease or sell it on concessional 
terms to or through the local body. Government should supplement 
the resources of local bodies by makmg grants and, where necessary, by 
means of legislation increasing there sources of 
' Government may assist in the floatation of loans for the financmg of 
housing programmes or they may even float special loans themselves for 

this purpose or grant some form of guarantee such as mil entitle the 

debentum or other stock that is issued to rank as a trustee security. 
The housing of the lower paid workers at rents mthm their means should 
thus be accepted as a public service and the conferences to be convene^ 
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ehould draw up programmes_to be completedm a 

recommended by the Eent Enquiry Committee. ^ The 

sibility for performance of this service should be that of thb_ local bo 

with the assistance of Government in the raising of funds, the provision 

of land and the enactment of suitable legislative measures of eontr , _ 

suggested above. Experience in other countries indicates f^at ™e 

problem of the housing of low paid industrial workers cannot be solved 

fftectivelv except on a subsidized basis, for there IS no^ prosper ^ 

need being met satisfactorily through private enterprise bmlding roi 
profit. The main reason why private enterprise cannot be dependec 
upon to meet the situation is that, considering the low scale of rents which 
alone it is within the capacity of the bulk of industrial workers^ o paj , 
landlords can earn a return on their investment only by ignoring 
considerations of health and hygiene in the building of their tenements 
and by permitting overcrowding. The extent of the subsi y la ' u 
necessarjs the form in which it can most suitably be given and the agency 
through'wliich the local bodies can best administer the scheme-these are 
all matters which may well form part of the initial discussions at the 

joint conferences that we recommend should be convened by Government 

at an early date. 

Tie representative bodies of tie einployers in Bombay ^and in 
Aimedabad boti disclaim direct responsibiHty for tie provision of iousing 
accommodation for tie labour employed in tie mills. Tie primai> 
responsibility, in tieir opinion, rests witi tie local autiorities, aitnougli 
gome of tie employers iave undertaken voluntarily to iouse tneir 
workers. Tiey urge tiat housing schemes invariably turn out to be 
iinremunerative, and, therefore, indixectly add to tie burden on tie 
industry. Tie textile concerns are no more responsible for iousing then* 
employees, it is further argued, than any other employers of laboiii. 
Among large employers of labour, it is only agencies like Groveniment, 
or tie Railways, tie Port Trust or tie Municipal Corporation in Bombay 
tiat arrange for the iousing of some part of tieir total labour force , 
there is, however, no provision for iousing tie labour employed at tie 
workshops of tie two railways in- Bombay. Tie Bombay Provincial 
Trade Union Congress also holds the view that tie responsibility for 
iousing workers should be placed on tie State on tie ground, among 
others ,''tiat in tie premises provided by mills tie public activities of 
tie workers are likely to be hampered by restrictions imposed by tie 
emplo3^6rs. Inconvenient situations have, it is stated, often arisen during 
times of industrial strife when workers have been called upon either to 
resume work or to vacate tie houses provided by employers. Tie right 
to organize meetings in tie compounds of ciawls has been denied and 
trade union organizers and other public workers are occasionally refused 
access to tie workmen’s dwellings owned by employers. A recent High 
Court judgment makes it clear tiat so long as tie workmen pay rents, 
tiey iave tie right to tie unfettered use of tie premises let to them, 
subject to tie exercise of this use not being prejudicial to tie tenants, 
relations with tieir neighbours to there being no announce caused 



to tlie public. Wliat rigMs are accorded to tenants by law cannot be 
denied to workmen vStaying in tenements owned by tlie employers. 
Nevertheless, this grievance strengtlaens the case for housing being owned 
by public autliorities and not by the employers. 'WTxile the burden of 
actually providing dw^ellings for industrial workers cannot be placed 
on individual employers, the employers of labour as a class can well be 
called upon to assist in the provision of finance for housing schemes 
undertaken by local bodies. 

For this reason, too, we do not favour the proposal put forward by the 
Tariff Board (1927) in paragraph 66 of its Keport that blocks of chawls, 
built by the Bombay Development Department, might be taken over 
by groups of mills or by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay. One 
chawl has been taken over by a mill by an a,rrangenient which has led 
to a reduction in rent for the workers as a result of a guarantee given by 
the mill for the payment of rent. The Bombay Provincial Board of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh has also entered into a similar arrangement with 
the Bombay Municipality. These arrangements are capable of extension 
though, in our opinion, the leasing of chawls should be not by the 
employers but by a public welfare body or by a tenants’ co-operative 
society which can collect a small guarantee fund of its own. Some of the 
larger co-operative societies for employees of mills wliicli have 
accumulated fairly substantial funds of their own may well interest 
themselves in this new form of co-operative endeavour. 

CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING SOCIETIES. 

The Eoyal Commission on Labour in India favoured the provision 
of housing through workers’ co-operative societies. The societies would 
stimulate the desire among w^orkers to secure better living conditions 
and instil a sense of responsibility in the matter of sanitation and hygiene. 
CTOvernment and the employers, the Commission recommended, might 
encourage this line of action by granting suitable facilities for the 
acquisition of land and the raising of funds, while the employers might 
assist by giving loans and allowing subsidies. The Textile Labour Asso- 
ciation," Ahmedabad, approves of the formation of co-operative housing 
societies on the lines recommended ; the Bombay Provincial Trade 
Union Congress, however, holds the view that the problem is too vast to 
be solved by co-operative effort. Co-operative housing has made some 
progress in this Province, but it has been almost entirely among the middle 
classes. It is only in Ahmedabad that there are co-operative housing 
societies for workmen, and it is interesting to note here that they do not 
receive any subsidy- from Government, the Municipality or the employers. 
This enterprise is confined to workers in textile mills belonging to 
the scheduled classes. The number of registered s> cieties is two while 
two more have not yet secured registration. Some details in connection 
with the working of the societies will be of interest. The two registered 
societies have supplied housing accommodation to 110 families. The 
special feature of these societies is the social work carried on for several 
years prior to their organization. All buildings in this society are 
uniform. They are semi-detached tenements, each having one living 
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room 15' X 8', a small room 8' X 10', a Mtclien 8' X 8' ami two covered 
verandalts 23' X 8' and 10' X 8'. They are built m brick and moitan 
They have a reinforced concrete terrace over the mam room, and a 
ManWe-tded roof over the rest of the budding. The area of the site 
for e!ach tenement is 265 square yards, each tenement is o:^n on three 
sides and has an open space for gardening. The cost of the knd was 
Es. 400 and that of the budding Es. 800, brmgmg the total cost of each 
tenement to Es. 1,200. The amount contributed by each member was 
Es. 400, and the Ahmedabad People’s Co-operative Bank Ltd., advanced 
a loan of Es. 800 to each member, repayable by monthly mstalments ot 

Es 10. Before joining the societies, the members lived m rooms 1.. X 1.- 

and paid Es. 6 per month as rent. The total value of the houses 
with the land is Es. 1,32,000, against which the mem^bers took loans 
aggregating to Es. 83,200. By the end of 1938, 37 members had cleared 
off their liabdities to the bank. The two unregistered societies have 
a membership of 63, and the value of the buddings and lands in their 
colonies is Es. 69,800 against which they have taken aggregate loans ot 
Rs. 37,800 from the bank. 

Akin to these co-operative colonies is the housing colony comprising 
65 tenements which has been formed through the efforts of the 
Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. The construction of the 
houses was mxdertaken by the Association in a town planning area witn 
a view to providhig a model for private owners, the Municipality^ and 
the employers. The tenements consist of two rooms i4-| X 10 and 
11' X 18' with a kitchen 8' X 7', a verandah 19|' X 7' and a courtyard 
19|' X 18'. The cost of construction is Bs. 1,300 per tenement and 
the workers who take this up have to pay Rs. 10 per month on an amorti- 
zation to become owners of the dwellings in 25 years time. 

In order that the co-operative type of organization may be encouraged 
and may flourish, it is necessary that not only shoidd Government 
continue their policy of granting long term loans at low rates of interest 
to co-operative housing societies to the extent of three -fourths of the 
cost of the land and buildings but also that they should actively encour- 
age the formation of such societies. In case there is a prospect of a large 
number of co-operative housing societies being organized in centres like 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur, Government may examine whether a special 
buildiixg corporation on the lines of the public utility societies that are 
a feature of recent housing development in Great Britain cannot be 
started to provide these societies with cheap long term capital. 

STANDARD OF HOUSING ACCOMMODATION. 

It is recognized on all hands that the present conditions of working 
class housing need to be improved radically in the interest of the health 
and well-being of the workers and their families. A^s the Bent Enquiry 
Committee has recommended, it is desirable in future to discourage the 
construction of one-room tenements in Bombay. Wherever such 
tenements are in existence, the standard of accommodation should be 
a minimum size of 180 square feet to house not more than four persons. 
To conform to this standard, the existing one-room tenements should 
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not provide for tKe residence of more than 2* 5 persons per 100 square 
feet, so that each individual would enjoy a minimum floor space of 40 
square feet. A two -room tenement is considered as the minimum 
requirement by almost all the witnesses we examined on the subject. 
We endorse this view but would add that along with this accommo- 
dation there should be proper provision for a kitcheir, a loft and a bathing 
and washmg place. This accommodation should he exclusive of the 
area required for bath rooms and latrines for general use to be provided 
in suitable numbers on different floors in case the accommodation is hi 
the form of chawls with more floors than one. Water connections 
should be so devised as to ensure a regular supply at least hx the mornings 
and evenings, especially for the upper floors of chawls. The municipal 
regulations should provide that the landlords should arrange for the 
maintenance of dust bins and their regular cleaning and for the sanitary 
upkeep of the common passages, courtyards and compounds. The 
buildmg and other bye-laws may be amended for this purpose, if 
necessary. These observations apply also to Ahmedabad, Sholapur and 
other centres. Along with this, municipalities shoidd be empowered 
to deal expeditiously with houses considered unfit for human habitation 
and to arrange for their demolition or immediate conversion to 
non -residential use. The structures constructed entirely of corrugated 
ii'on sheets and other types of semi-permanent sheds should, we 
recommend, be similarly dealt with. Lastly, by suitable changes in the 
present enactments, local authorities should be authorized, we recom- 
mend, to take in hand and execute housing schemes in the areas served 
by them. Into the details of the legal enactments that may have 
to be made or amended we do not enter as we are in general agreement 
with the recommendations made in this behalf by the Bent Enquiry 
Committee. 


Edneatioii. 


Nothing impressed us more during our tours of the various cotton 
textile centres of this Province than the almost complete absence of 
education among workers. This lack of education is partially 
responsible for the slow and tardy development of labour organizations 
in this Provmce ; it also affects the efficiency of the workers. While it 
is not necessary for us to deal with the question of education in general, 
we feel that we would he failing in our duty if we did not examine certain 
aspects of this problem in so far as they concern the welfare and efficiency 
of cotton mill workers. 


Reporting as far back as 1918, the Indian Industrial Commission s tated : 

A factor which has tended in the past to delay the progress of Indian 
induvstrial development has been the ignorance and conservatism of the 
uneducated workmen. The evidence tendered by employers was almost 
universally in favour of labour, both skilled and unskilled, that had at 
least received a primary education. This is given in countries with which 
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India will liave to compete and is a sine qua non m this country also. 

As the Boval Commission on Labour in India, pointed out, in JJ^Oia 
nearlv the"^ whole mass of industrial labour is illiterate, a state of ^dairs 
which is unknoTO in any other country of industrial importance. It 
went on to add; “ It is almost impossible to overestimate the conse- 
quences of this disability, which are obvious in wages, in health, 
in productivity, in organization and in several other directions. Moaorn 
machine industry depends in a peculiar degree on education and the 
attempt to build it up with an illiterate body of workers must be , 
difficult and perilous. We would emphasize the fact that, precise y 
because of this, the education of industrial labour should receive 
special attention.”'^*' Eeferring to the question of_ the employers 
responsibility in the matter of education, the Coinmission observed: 
“The main responsibility for education in industrial areas cannot be 
thrown upon employers. In this, as in other matters, some employers 
have done admirable work in the attempt to remedy the deficiencies 
of the responsible authorities, and we believe that few would be 
unwilling to co-operate if definite and reasonable schemes were 
put before them .... "Without doubt the task is primarily 
one for the community, acting through local bodies and Government, 
and we would repeat, in the interests of Indian industry and 
labour, that the industrial areas have a special claim to attention 

. . . . It is for the education authorities to take the lead, but the end 

in view justifies them in calling on employers’ associations and mdividual 
employers to assist. . . . We suggest that employers mighty assist, 

wlierc ver possible , by lending buildings in the workers ’ lines or the factory 
compounds, by equipping schools and in other ways.“<’> An almost 
similar view* was taken by the Bombay Adult Education Committee 
which said : “ While the primary responsibility for the litemey education 
of the adult worker rests with Government, the Committee feel that 
the employer must also share in this responsibility.”'" The four 
representatives on that Committee (representing the Bombay and the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associations and the G. I. P. and the B. B. & 
0. 1.Eailways),however,attachedaminute of dissent to the Committee’s 
Eeport objecting to any responsibility being placed on employers in the 
matter.'" In this minute they stated that their dissent was based 
upon what they regarded as a matter of principle, namely, that there 
should be no compulsion upon employers as a class-much less on any 
particular class or classes of employers — ^to contribute financially towards 
the education of their illiterate adult employees. Their objection was 
two-fold : (1) education (including that of adults) being primarily a 
responsibility of Government and local authorities, the employers of 
labour as a class should not be singled out for sharing it with them ; and 
(2) no invidious discrimination should be made between one employer 

a) Report of the Indian Industrial Commission ”, 1918, page 96. 

** Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India ”, 1931, page 27. 

Ibid., pages 28 and 29. 

‘ ‘ Report of the Adult Jjducation Committee ”, 1938, page 19. 

Ibid., pages 55 to 57* 
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jiiiicl anotlier. In the opinion of these representatives, all that employers 
might reasonably be required to do at the present stage should be limited 
to affording facilities for the use of their premises for the conduct of adult 
education classes, wher^ is found possible. Although we hold 

that the main responsibility for education must ultimately rest with the 
State, we cannot subscribe to a principle which absolves employers 
as a class from assuming any responsibility in the matter of the education 
of their employees and their children. Industry is bound to benefit by 
having a body of educated workers. We shall indicate below the manner 
in and the extent to which employers should assist in liquidating 
illiteracy. 




/- 




PROVISION OF FACILITIES BY BMPLOYEBS. 

Out of fifty-eight mills in Bombay which have supplied informatiojii 
to us on the subject, twenty-two have made provision for either primary 
or technical education of workers or their children. Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon&Co., Ltd., conduct threeschoolsatacostofalittle over Es. 1,200 
per year. Three mills had evening or night schools, four had special 
classes for adult education; two mills provided workers’ children 
attending municipal schools with books and stationery, and one mill 
conducted a sewing and embroidery class for the benefit of its women 
workers. One mill reported that the night school rmx by it for some time 
had to be closed on account of feeble respojxse from workers. Sixteen 
mills in all granted scholarships or concessions or both in the matter of 
leave with pay to those workers who attended the technical school 
conducted by the Social Service League or the Saturday classes for 
technical apprentices at the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. The 
total amount paid as scholarships by eleven mills during the year 1938 
was Es. 758, out of which mills under the agency of Messrs. E. D. 
Sassoon & Co., Ltd., granted sixteen scholarships of the total value of 
Es. 638. Only three mills in Ahmedabad had provided schools for the 
benefit of workers’ children, but it is understood that other mills are 
considering opening adult education classes in response to an appeal in 
this direction made by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association. Among 
centres in Gujerat outside Ahmedabad, one mill in Broach has provided 
rent-free quarters to a mission school which caters for the education 
of its workers’ children, while the mill at Nadiad pays the rent of the 
building in which the primary municipal school is housed. Two out of 
th^ five mills in Sholapur conduct kindergarten schools and grant a sum 
of Es. 155 by way of scholarships to their workers attending the municipal 
technical school. Only one out of the five mills in Khandesh conducts 
a primary school, while one millgive^ rent-free quarters to the municipal 
primary school. Four out of the eight mills m Maharashtra 
and Earnatak, excluding Sholapur and Khandesh, have made 
provision for primary schools. These include the mill at Gokak which 
conducts an English middle school and night classes for workers, in 
addition. In view of the above facts, the action taken by employers 
in the cotton textile industry in regard to education must be 
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cou«ide.Md as very meagre. In this connection ’ jf 

liWy to. Some ta™ .ppotated (teir owa 

employers bear the whole cost and the 7 t_„„ and 

dn^rit is the free supply of books. At Jamshedpur, the Tata Iron ana 
Steel Company coEts 60 classes and gives mstruction to more than 
2,000 adults, including wornen. Most of the colliery owneis h 
Kstarted adult classes of their own. 

Among unions of cotton mill workers, the only one which i® 
work in the field of education is the Textile labour Assocmtiom 
Ahniedabad. During the year 1938 the Union contot t ^n 

day and night schools and bfty-nme adult +},? aunual 

a total expenditure of over Es. 26,000 which me uded the annml 

oontribution of Bs. 15,000 from the Tilak Swaraj Bund codected by th . 
Millownersin Ahmedabad. The figures for numbers enrolled and the 
daily average attendance are as set out in the followmg table . 

TABLE No. 72. 

Educational Wm'k underlahen by the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad. 


Type of education. 

Number ! 
of 

classes. 

Numbers enrolled. 

Average 

daily 

attend- 

ance. 

Males. 

- 

Females. 

, 

Total. 

Day and Night Schools 

14 

619 

168 

677 

627 

Adult Education Classes 

69 

1,063 

191 

1,264 

862 

Total . . 

73 

1,682 

, 

349 

1,931 

1,379 


We had the opportunity of seeing the educational work done by the 
Textile Labour Association at Ahmedabad and we think that he 
attempts made by the Association to spread literacy are creditable. 

PROVISION FOR COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The position with regard to primary education and the introduction 
of compulsory elemeixtary educatioix in most centres of the cotton texti e 
industry in this Province is as follows : In Bombay, compulsory primary 
education was introduced in the E and G wards of the city in the year 
1925. The Municipal Corporation decided in 1939 to introduce 
compulsion in the remaining five wards of the city from January 1941), 
and Government have given their sanction to this proposal. It was 
estimated that in October 1939, 20,000 children (of aU ages) of textile 
workers were attending municipal schools in the E and G wards, and an 
■ additional 10,000 such children were attending municipal schools in 
the other five wards of the city. If children of compulsory school-going 



age (namely, six to eleven years) alone are considered, it lias beeli 
estimated, on tlie basis of a recent census conducted by the Municipality 
of Bo mbay , that over 82 per cent, of the cHldren belonging to the 
textile workers’ class (namely, 14,000 out of 17,000) were attending 
municipal schools in the B and G wards at the beginning of October 
1939. If the whole of the city is considered, this percentage was 74 
(20,000 out of 27,000). 

The Ahmedabad Municipality reported to us that it submitted 
a scheme for compulsory primary education in the city of Ahmedabad to 
Government in 1925, but that it had not yet been sanctioned. The 
Municipality has, therefore, worked for expansion of primary education 
on a voluntary basis and has opened new schools whenever a demand 
has been made in any locality. In October 1939, there were 211 
municipal primary schools in the city with 41,205 pupils. In order to 
satis.fy the educational needs of the children of textile workers coming 
from Northern India and Maharashtra, the Ahmedabad Municipality 
has started eight Hindi and three Marathi schools in textile labour areas 
and the number of pupils attending these schools in October 1939 was 
1,089. The Municipality estimates that provision for the education 
of about twenty thousand more children will have to be made if 
compulsory primary education is introduced in the city and that of 
these 20,000 children 13,000 will be childreix of persons employed 
as textile workers. 

Compulsory elementary education was introduced in wards numbers 1, 
2 and 3 of Sh'olapur City in November 1927 for boys only. With a view 
to applying compulsion to the whole city, a census of all boys of school- 
going age was taken between June and September 1939, which showed 
tliat 6,848 out of 9,871 boys attended either municipal or aided boys’ 
schools. No information is available regarding the percentage of 
children of textile workers hi these figures. The Surat Borough 
Municipality was among the first local authorities in this Province to 
introduce compulsory elementary education* This was in January 1920. 
Compulsion was applied both for boys and girls and no portion of the 
city was omitted from its operation. On tlie 31st March 1939, there 
were 14,722 children of compulsory school -going age who were attending 
primary schools. These represent approximately 65 per cent, of the total 
number of children of school-going age in the city. No compulsion has 
been introduced in Nadiad, but the Municipality estimates that about 
250 children of te^itile workers attend one or the other of the 17 schools 
managed by the local authority. Compulsion was applied within the 
limits of the Dhulia Municipal Borough on the 1st March 1923 both for 
boys and girls. The total number of children attending municipal 
schools on the 31st March 1939 was 6,366 and these represented 96*8 
per cent, of the children in the city to whom compulsory education was 
applicable. The Amalner Municipality reported that compulsion had 
not yet been introduced within the area of that local authority, but it 
was estimated that 1,150 children of cotton textile workers were attend- 
ing the primary schools established by the Municipality and that these 
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h^proKented 76 per cent, of the total mimher of 

mnng age in the area. Compulsion had also „,' .trc. 

J.dgU and Ohalisgaon, which are the ^ !S on thf 

in Khandesh. In Jalgaon there were 15 ^ . 4. 2 

October 1939, whict were attended by 5,446 pupils of wbon. _ . 

],«• cent, were children of cotton mill workers. 

Ohalisgaon is under the control of the District 
Klomdosh. The total number of district S 

October 1939 was seven and these were attended b} 2,o42 cniic . ^ 
whom 350 or 13-6 per cent, were children of cotton textile ; 

The Poona City Municipality introduced compulsorj 
eclucation in five wards of the city in December 1929. Accorchng to a 
census of children of school-going age taken m the areas of oomp^^ 
in 1938, 3,179 children were attending municipal schools, iho iiupii 
Municipal Borough has submitted proposals to G-overninent to start 
compulsory elementary education in one of the municipal warch, but 
the Municipality reports that this area does not form a part oi the cip^ 
inhabited by cotton textile workers nor does it lie in its vicinity, ihi 
Bliarat Spinning and Weaving Mills, Hubli, _rm two unrecognizec 
schools which are attended hy 42 boys and 32 girls who are chudicn ol 
the employees in the mill, the rest of the children being scatterec._ over 
among different local schools. The Gadag-Bettigeri Municipa 
Borough reported that there were 23 immicipal and 14 approved schoote 
under its School Board and that the total 
children attending these 37 schools on 28th 
1,4G4 which is approximately 35 per cent, of the total of 4,110 obikuen 
of compulsory school-going age and 23 per cent, of the total ox d,io 4 
children of all ages attending all schools in the area. 

The employers in the cotton textile industry in this Province can do 
iiiucli to help tbe local autborities by keeping a record of the cmidren o ^ 
tbeir workers and persuading tbe latter to send tbem to seboois 
in areas where they exist. These elforts would meet with considerabie 
success if the employers would also offer to pay the cost of all books, 
and pencils. Wherever possible, tie employers should place suitable 
premises either in mill compounds or in mill chawls a»t the disposal of the 
educational authorities for the opening of schools. Employers can also 
assist by buying suitable literature for children and distributing it ireo 
of charge to such of their workers as desire to make use of them for 
their children. This would be helpful in preventing lapse from literacy. 
Coiitiniiation of literacy in Japan and in all western coiiiitries^ is 
ensured by the availability to children, both whilst in and after leayin.g 
school, of literature containing short stories and simple tales specially 
written for children. 

ADULT EDUCATION. 

Ill almost all countries, in order to secure universal education of the 
masses, educational effort does not cease with the completion of the 
compulsory school career, but is extended by the adult educalioii 
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movement to periods of adolescence and adultness. Today, almost 
every coimtry in tlie world has a network of institutions cateiiiig 
for the education of adults in all walks of life. In India, where only 
seven per cent, of her people are literate, the problems in connection 
with adult education are mainly centred round the removal of illiteracy as 
n, first step. But, to concentrate entirely on the liquidation of illiteracy 
would be a great mistake. There are everywhere, and in industrial 
centres in India especially, substantial numbers of people w^ho know how 
to read and write, but very little, if anything, has been done to give 
them further enlightenment in things that matter, as far as their lives 
and work are concerned. W e are concerned primarily with the immediate 
aspects of the education of textile workers, both actual and potential, au<l. 
it would, therefore, be pertinent for us to examine the aims and ol^iects 
of workers' education, as distinguished from adult education as a wjioli^. 
These have been summed up by Miss Hilda 'Worthington Bmith. 
in a note^^^ from which we reproduce below two paragraphs : 

'' Workers’ education is designed to meet the educational needs of 
wage-earners, who have had little formal schooling. Its purpose 
is to stimulate an active and continued interest in the economic and 
social problems of the times, and to develop a sense of responsibility 
for their solution. Workers’ education received its impetus from 
educational needs revealed by the labour movement, and assiiimts the 
right of workers to form their own organizations, to consider and take 
action on their own problems. Freedom of discussion and freedom of 
teaching are taken for granted in workers’ education. Above all, 
workers’ education leads straight from the classroom to the Gommuuit}% 
encouraging the student to analyse his own situation as a worker and 
as a member of that community, to follow the classroom term with 
further study of industrial and social problems and, on the basis ol new 
foots discovered, to assume definite responsibiliticvS leading to various 
forms of social action 

'' ’ We want classes at a time we can come, wliich we can afford, 
and which we can understand’, is the consensus as expressed by one 
industrial worker. Others state practical ideas of education : " My 
union needs my help, and I am coming to class to learn somothing 
I can take back to help my organization ‘ I don’t want anything 
up in the air. Something that will explain to me why I am out of 
work, and what’s going to happen next.’ ^ I want to understand what 
is happening in the Government, and what workers ought to do to 
get their rights’. ” 

Recently there has been a spurt in the movement for liquidating 
illiteracy in India. The Government of Bombay appointed an Adult 
Education Committee which submitted its report to Government in 
April 1938. Following the recommendations oithe Adult Education 
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Coniniittee, the Government of Bombay constituted a Provincial Board 
for Adult Education in September 1938 to take necessary steps for the 
promotion of adult education in the Province. The Provincial Board 
organized sub-com.mittees to work in their respective areas, including 
one called the Bombay Adult Education Committee for the City of 
Bombay. At the instance of this Committee a literacy campaign was 
organized in the City of Bombay for a period of one month in May 1939. 
The Campaign Committee was able to open 696 classes in the City and 
Suburbs of Bombay of which 544 were for men and 62 for women. The 
total number of students in these classes was 12,564 of whom a consider- 
able proportion were textile workers. The total expenditure on the 
campaign amounted to nearly Es. 19,000, all of which, except for a grant 
of Rs. 2,000 from the Provincial Board, was received in tlie form of 
donations. Government took over the work of the adult classes started 
by the Literacy Campaign Committee from 1st June 1939. At 
that time there were 673 classes in existence. Some of these were 
amalgamated and the number was reduced to 360. A course of four 
months up to primary standard II for two hours a day and for six days 
in the 'week was laid down. At the end of August, 6,000 persons passed 
the test laid down for literacy and were awarded literacy certificates. 
The months of September and October were used for the organization of 
new classes for a further course of four months from November 1939 to 
February 1940. 

The educational work done by extra-government agencies in the 
Province of Bombay has been described in a note contained in Appendix 
III attached to the Report of the Adult Education Committee. Pioneer- 
ing work in this field is that done by, among others, the Social Service 
League and the Nagpada Neighbourhood House in Bombay and the 
Textile Labour Association in ihmedabad. The work don© by the last 
of these has already been noticed in an earlier paragraph. A provincial 
association for adult education known as the Bombay Presidency Adult 
Education Association was founded in Bombay in July 1934. Its 
activities are largely directed to the holding of extension classes for the 
further education of the educated. It has, however, also taken interest 
in the spreading of literacy. It has organized twelve literacy classes, 
four of which are situated in the Crown, the Morarji Goculdas, the Spring 
and the Textile Mills, one each in the Worli Development Department 
chawls and in the Matunga Labour Camp, and the rest in other parts of 
the city. The management of three of the four mills contribute amounts 
varying from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per month towards the maintenance of the 
schools in the mills, and all of them provide free premises. The total 
number of students in all the literacy classes conducted by the Association 
during the year 1938 was about 180 of whom 110 were made literates. 

We may refer here to an interesting development that has a bearing 
on the question of the spread of literacy among industrial workers. In 
the Deccan Paper Milk at Mundhwa (Poona) illiterate workers are 
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allowed by the maixagement to atteixd literacy classes held in the mill 
premises during working hours. The classes are iix session daily from 
> 7 a.m. to 8 p.in. The male workers receive instruction for a period of 

45 minutes from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m., 2 p.m. to S p.m., and 7 p.m, to 
8 p.m. in nine batches . The women workers receive instruction from 1 2 
noon to 4-30 p.m. in six hatches. The management supply premises, 
share in the direct expenses of the classes and assume the indirect cost 
resulting from the loss of labour. The Adult Education Committee 
tjiought that it was not practicable to introduce the Mundhwa scheme in 
the larger industrial establishments, particularly those in which tjiere 
are continuous processes and those in which the workers are engaged on 
piece work. But, at the same time, it thought that it was possible to 
extend the Mundhwa plan to those smaller establishments where a 
feeling of mutual goodwill prevails between the employers and employees, 
and those departments of larger establishments where the work is 
such that an individual worker can attend a class without affecting the 
working of the general machinery. The Committee, however, felt that 
the general introduction of the Mundhwa plan should not be made 
compulsory. 







Efforts directed in the past for the holding of night classes for worker^^* 
in employment have not always met with much success. The majority’ 
of the teachers in night classes are very poorly paid — for the purposes of 
the Bombay Literacy Campaign and the classes organized by the 
Bombay Adult Education Committee an honorarium of Es. 10 is paid 
to each teacher— and they are ordinarily men who have already put in 
a whole day’s effort in day schools. The pupils at these classes too, arc 
themselves tired individuals who have put in nine hours’ work requiruig 
great physical effort all day in a factory. An undernourished body 
strained by physical effort is not likely to respond to mental effort in night 
classes. The experience of all institutions which have started night 
classes for adults in India has been that, after a preliminary period of 
enthusiasm, attendance has gone down considerably. Institutions doing 
work in this field suffer also from diversity in outlook. There is a lack 
of systematization and co-ordination, with the result that there are 
striking contrasts in methods and in aims. 

The supervision and inspection of educational classes for adirlt 
workers conducted by the various agencies should be taken up by 
the Provincial Board of Adult Education, which should be the 
co-ordinating authority for the proper direction of these classes. The 
Board may have for this purpose a special committee on which it may 
co-opt representatives of employers and workers’ organizations. It 
should he the function of the Board to frame suitable curricula and to 
undertake and encourage the publication of cheap and useful literature. 
The special committee may also co-ordinate other efforts for the promotion 
of adult education such as the preparation and display of lantern slides 
and the opening of libraries and reading rooms for workers. 

<?> “ Beport of the Adult Ec^uoation C(?iamBtee ”, 1938, page 1 9, 
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Tlie liquidation of illiteracy must always remain an ideal to whicli all 
onr efforte must continuously be directed, but that by itself will not 
provide a solution of the many problems of life and work of our masses. 
Quite apart from the efforts made to open literacy classes for adults, we 
are, however, of opinion that everything possible should be done to 
attempt mass education in directions other than the acquisition of mere 
literacy. One of the possible ways of promoting adult education is by 
aural and visual means. Today the world is fortunate in possessing 
two great aids to mass education in the form of the talking 
screen and the radio, and advantage should he taken of these, in 
conjunction with others, for the spread of wider knowledge among 
industrial workers. It will be useful, in our opinion, for the special 
committee of the Provincial Board of Adult Education to interest itself 
in efforts in this direction. Under its directions programmes may be 
drawn up for the display of films of educational interest in industrial 
areas either in the compounds of chawls or in mill precincts. Similarly, 
when radio sets are installed in the dining sheds, recreational clubs or 
workers’ tenements owned by the employers or by Government, 
arrangements may be made by the Committee through All-India Radio 
for the reservation of suitable hours for broadcasting programmes likely 
to be of special interest to industrial workers. 

Maintenance of Health. 

In the previous section on Education ” we have laid emphasis on 
the value of education for the purposes of the maintenance of health. 
In the words of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, “ the 
problems associated with health are always difficult ; they are much 
more so in a country where both climate and the poverty and ignorance 
of the people contribute to recurring outbreaks of tropical and other 
epidemic diseases.”^^^ We support the Commission where they state 
tlaat expenditure on public health, besides yielding an immense 
return in human happiness, is bound to produce great economic 
advantages. There are few directions offering such great opportunities 
for profitable investment on the part of the State. The economic loss 
involved in the birth and rearing of great numbers of children who do 
not live to make any return to the community, in the sickness and 
disease which debilitate a large proportion of the workers and in early 
death, with the consequent reduction of the earning years, is incalcu- 
lable. Even a small step in the prevention of these ills would have an 
appreciable effect in increasing the wealth of India ; a courageous 
attack on them might produce a revolution in the standards of life and 
prosperity, 

In a speech which Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, ex-Minister of Health, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, delivered early in 1939 at the Hagpada Neighbourhood 
House, he stated that there were 429 institutions for affording medical 
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relief ia tlio Province of Bomba-y wliicli meant that each hospital or 
dispensary served, on an average, 180 square miles of territory, or 41,940 
souls in terms of population. Daring the course of our examination of 
representative workers in various textile centres in the Province, we 
were told that the. existing medical facilities ware inadequate, that even 
in the biggest hospitals difficulty was experienced by workers in obtaining 
admission as in-patients and that delays occurred in securing attention as 
out-patients. The total number of beds available in the State, public, 
municipal and local fund and private-aided hospitals and dispensaries in 
the Province during the year 1938 was 6,573 including 2,772 beds for 
women. We consider that the present provision of beds in public 
hospitals is inadequate and that attempte should be made to increase 
this provision. 

Rule 8 of the Rules governing the Levy of Pees in Government and 
Sfcate-aided Hospitals provides that in the case of employees in mills, 
factories, etc., whose monthly income does not exceed Rs. 40 in Bombay 
and Rs. 30 in the mofussil and who are admitted as in-patiants at the 
instance of their employers, a, charge of annas 8 a day for each patient 
will be levied on the employers to cover the cost of medical advice, 
nursing and diet. This amount is to be collected in advance for a period 
of ten days at a time ; but this condition may be relaxed with the 
Surgeon GeneraPs permission in the case of well established firms who 
undertake to pay the hospital charges claimed by the Superintendents 
of hospitals in accordance with the rules. A letter from an employer 
offering to pay the charges laid down in the rule quoted above will facili- 
tate admission into a hospital for his workers and we think that employers 
can, at moderate cost, render in this manner necessary medical service 
to such of their workers as may require institutional treatment. 

The Director and all Assistant Directors of Public Health in the 
Province of Bombay, the Certifying Surgeons for Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, the Bombay Medical Service Officers at Hadiad, Bliiwandi, 
Gadag, Hubli and five other places and the Subordinate Medical Service 
Officers of not less than seven years' service stationed at Viramgam, 
Broach, Surat, Sholapur, Poona, Dhulia, Chalisgaon, Jalgaon, Amalner, 
Gokak and at eighteen other places have been appointed additional 
ex-officio Inspectors of Factories. The powers of such inspectors are 
limited to entry into any factory within the limits of their jurisdiction 
with a view to the examination of the premises and of any prescribed 
notices, registers and muster rolls as may be necessary for the purposes 
of satisfying themselves that the sections of the Indian Factories Act, 
1934, with regard to the following matters are being properly observed : 
cleanliness, ventilation, purity of water used for artificial humidification, 
overcrowding, lighting, water for drinking and washing, latrines and 
urinals, the adequacy and the proper custody of first-aid appliances 
and hazardous occupations. Any defects found and remedies suggested 
for enforcing compliance are to be reported by these additional Inspectors 
of Factories to the Chief Inspector of Factories who is the authority 

<i) Government Notification in the General Depaitment, No. 9374, dated the Oth 
Febroary 1037. 
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to pass final orders in each case. It seems, liowever, tliat, witli tlie 
exception of tlie full-time Certifying Surgeons, tiese officers are not 
able, to perform these duties regularly. We attach special importance 
to the regular inspection of factories by qualified medical officers and 
we, therefore, recommend the strengthening, if necessary, of the present 
medical staff in order that these duties may be carried out properly. 

PROVISION OF MEDICAL FACILITIES BY EMPLOYERS. 

Out of the fifty-eight mills in Bombay City which supplied information 
on this subject fifty-three provide dispensaries. Forty of these dispen- 
saries are open during -working liours while the rest arc open for short 
periods either in the mornings or afternoons or both,. Beveii mills liavo 
full-time while 43 have part-time doctors. These seven mills, however, 
arc mostly under agencies which have two or more mills and they employ 
full-time men to look after the dispensaries in all the mills under their 
agency. Tliree mills which have not engaged doctors liavo made 
arrangements with medical practitioners to call at the mills when 
necessary. Forty-six mills employ full-time and five part-time compoun- 
ders. Eighteen mills engage assistants a>s dressers or dispensary boys. 
In 36 mills in Bombay the medical facilities given at tlie dispensaries 
are extended to cover the families of the workers as well. Medical 
attendance on the workers at their homes is permitted in only twenty 
mills and that, mostly, in case of emergencies. Complete information 
was not supplied with regard to the expenditure incurred by the mills 
on running their dispensaries. Where this information was furnished, 
the annual cost generally varied between two and three thousand rupees. 

Out of 67 mills in Ahmedabad for which we were able to collect infor- 
mation, 34 mills had made no arrangements of any kind beyond 
satisfying the statutory requirement of maintaining first-aid 
appliances. Thirty-three mills reported that tliey had dispensaries, 
but a number of these dispensaries contained little more than a 
small cupboard with a few drugs like quinine, aspirin and magnesium 
sulphate and a few bottles of stock mixtures served out by a peon, 
a store-keeper or the head of a department. One mill sends its 
workers to a general charitable dispensary mantained by the agents, 
two to other charitable dispensaries, two to the civil hospital, 
while one mill has a contract with a medical practitioner who 
treats all cases sent to him by the mill for an. annual payment of Es. 250. 
Only one dispensary is in charge of a full-time doctor, 17 mills have 
full-time compounders and 3 mills have dressers. Thirty-one mills 
extend the benefits of the dispensaries to the families of the workers 
but only two mill doctors have instructions to attend to the workers 
at their homes. Only a few mill dispensaries in Ahmedabad keep open 
during working hours ; most of them are open either between 8 and 10 
in the mornings, or 12 and 2 in the afternoons, or for an hour after the 
mills are closed at 5-30 in the evenings. Some are open both in the 
mornings and in the evenings. The remuneration paid to the mill 
doctors varies generally from Es. 40 to Es. 75 per month though in 
a few cases it exceeds Bs, 100. The annual expenditure incurred by 
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milk in Aliineckliad on tlio provision of medical facilitioa varies con* 
sicloraldy ; one mill spent only Rs, 75 wliilotlie expenditure of anotlier 
amounted to Rs. 200, eiglit mills spent between Rs. 500 and RvS* 750, 
tlircu) about ,Rs. 1,000 and, nine mills over Rs, 1,000. Among the |ast 
is the Alimedabad Advance Mills of which Messrs. Tata Sons Ltd., 
are the agents and wliich reported an annual expenditure of about 
Rs. 10,000. Pioneering work in the field of medical relief of mill workers 
in the Province of Boinliay is that done by the Ahmedabad Manufacturing 
and Giilico Printing Mills and the Jubilee Mills. These two 
mills maintain hospitals for indoor and dispensaries for out- 
door treatment. The Calico Milk Hospitial has 40 beds in tlie general 
and 20 bests in the >spcGial maternity wards. The staff consists of a cliief 
medical officer, two resident male doctors for day and night duty, one 
resident woman doctor and one matron and thirteen nurses. The cost 
of i‘iuming the liospital amounts to over Rp. 30,000 a year and this is 
partly met fro3,n the fines’ fund which amounted to over Rs. 15,000 
duiing each of the years 1937 and 1938. We visited the hospital and 
dispensary at the Calico Mills and were impressed by the good work 
that was being done there. The hospital at the Jubilee Milk lias 20 beds 
and it ha>s a staff very similar to that in the Calico Mills except that 
it has no resident medical officer for special night duty. The annual 
cost of running the Jubilee Mills Hospital amounts to about Rb. 18,500 
of which Rs. 5,557 and Rs. 7,495 were met from the fines’ fund in 1937 
and 1938 respectively. 


All the milk in Sholapur maintain dispensaries which are open during 
working hours. The Narsinggirji Mill maintains 15 beds in the Raja 
Dhanrajgirji Hospital for the special benefit of its workers and for which 
it pays an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 to the hospital In all the mills 
in Sholapur, it has been reported to us, the benefilt of medical aid at 
the dispensaries extends to the families of the workers and the doctors 
attend at the residences of the workers in serious cases. Three mills 
which include two under the same agency employ full-time doctors. 
The doctors in all the mills were reported to have been given the assis- 
tance of an adequate number of full-time compounders and dressers. 


All the mills in the region of Gujerat excluding Ahmedabad maintain 
dispensaries. In Khandesh, four out of five mills have them and the 
remaining mill sends its workers to the civil hospital. In both these 
regioiivS, except for one mill which has a full-time doctor, the rest engage 
the services of part-time men. Seven mills have full-time and four 
part-time compounders. The dispensaries are generally open for three 
hours either in the morning or in the afternoon. Medical relief is extended 
to the workers’ families and in most cases patients are also attended 
to at 'their homes. The annual expenditure incurred by each mill 
varied from Rs. 700 to Rs. 2,000. Five out of the eight milk in the 
Maharashtra and the Karnatak region (excluding Sholapur and 
Khandesh) maintain dispensaries. The three milk which provide no 
dispensaries send serious cases to civil or mission hospitals and have 
arrangements with local doctors to attend to otfer cases which are sent 
Bk il40--U)a 
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to tlicin wlieiicvor necessary. Only one n\ill — at Gobak— lio.s a 
full-time doctor and only one of tlie. five mills lias a pait-timo 
compounder, the remaining mills liaving part-time doctors and full-time 
compounders. In the mills which have dispensarievs, treatment is 
given, it is stated, to the families of the workers and the more serious 
oases are attended to at the workers^ homes. 

During our tours we saw the dispensaries at all the mills which we 
visited. The standards adopted for the Jiiaintenance of these 
dispensaries varied Avidely. Those at the Calico Mills at Alimedabad, 
at the Gokak Mills a.t Gokak and at the Jayashankar Mills at Barsi, 
to mention, a few among the better type, appeared to ho well equipped, 
both, with medicines and staff. On the other hand, some of the dispen- 
saries convsistod of a small cupboard placed on a verandah with a few 
bottles of stock mixtures. The existing medical -work done liV the inills 
is directed entirely to the curative side and no attention is paid to the 
preventive side for the maintenance of the good health of the workers. 
In his evidence submitted to us, Dr. Dastur laid considerable 
emphasis on this aspect of the question. Tie said : What it (the 
medical work done in the Bombay mills) attempts to do is only 
curative work under conditions which cannot possibly succeed. For 
such wmrk to be effective,' a close and effective touch is necessary 
between the doctor and the patient which under present conditions 
is not forthcoming in a mill dispensary.’’ He added: ‘^If medical 
work is to benefit all concerned, its first and foremost duty must 
be to know the workman, to find out his weakness and his 
strength, . . This means that periodic medical examinations are 
a necessity and not a luxury and in bad times the necessity ivS greater, 
not less. You overhaul your machines periodically and would consider 
it insane if any one suggested anything to the contrary. I submit it is 
equally insane not to overhaul your workman periodically. Such 
medical work lias several sides to it — humanitarian, scientific and busi- 
ness . , . Looked at from any side, periodic medical examinations are 
necessaiy and the necessity is greatest from the owners’ point of view.” 

Whilst dealing with the subject of health insurance in a subsequent 
section, we recommend that Government should introduce a scheme of 
sickness insurance for industrial workers in this Province and that a 
beginning should be made in the cotton textile industry in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad. Any scheme of sickness insurance, however, can cover 
only permanent workers who alone can he instired. If our 
recommendations on the subject of sickness insurance are accepted, 
a question that would arise would be as to what should be done with 
the existing dispensaries which have been established in those mills 
which have them. The question deserves careful consideration. 

In the first place, no scheme of sickness insurance can cover 
the large proportion of temporary and badli workers and probationers 
and apprentices who are to be found in every mill In the second place, 
sickness insurance schemes do not usually cover the families of the 
insured workers as well. In the third place, there is the preventives 
side : the maintenance of health from the point of view of a regular 
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modicaJ of workers^ purticiilarly of tlioHo employed on 

proceHKes in which tkere m danger of occupational disease ; tln^ 
maititeiiaiice of proper iiygieiiic and sanitary conditions on the prenhses 
of a fact(>r\^ ; and the taking of early measures against such minor 
ailments as colds, cliills, cough and low temperatures which if neglected 
often load to serious complications. There is thus a strong case not 
only for the maintenance of the existing mill dispensaries side hy side 
with a scheme of compulsory sickness insurance but also for an improv(^- 
ment in the present standards and for the establishment of dispensaries 
in all those mills which have not got them at present. 

In a special report whicli Dr. Dastur compiled on the subject of 
medical examination of workers, a copy of which was furnished to us, 
h(} states that tliero is a common belief not only amongst lay people 
and owners but amongst mill doctors themselves that such examinations 
cause bad blood and lead to serious trouble. Dr. Dastur says: 
''I emphatically deny this. They are bound to cause bad blood if 
they arc undertaken, as they are generally, only and solely for the 
purpose of elimination and retrenchment.” We lay considerable 
emphasis on Dr. Dastur ’s opinion that these exaiuinationvS should be 
not for elimination but ''so to say, for accommodation — ^to fit the 
workman and the machine to each other, to prevent misfits between 
them, to prevent the workman's weaknesses coming in the way of the 
highest production the machine can yield, to prevent the machine from 
damaging the workman in such a way as to reduce his working 
capacity.” We agree with Dr. Dastur that when examinations have 
been conducted on such lines for some time, the elimination of 
undesirables will come in naturally and smoothly. We need hardl\’ 
emphavsize the value of a properly conducted periodical medical 
examination of the workers, especially of those engaged in processes 
prone to cause occupational divseases. We recommend that committees 
of mill doctors should be formed at all the important centres of the 
cotton textile industry in the Province. The dutievS of these committees 
would be to collect information on existing practice>s, to secure improve- 
ments wherever necessary and to exchange ideas. 


ACTION TAKEN BY UNIONS. 


We cannot conclude this section without notiemg the work done 
by the Textile Labour Association at Alxmedabad in providing medio^il 
aid for its members. This Union maintains a hospital with 15 beds 
and has a dispensary attached to it which is attended, on an average, 
by 75 to 80 persons daily. The hospital is in charge of an honorary chief 
medical officer and a resident house physician. The Union has also 
engaged the services of a visiting doctor who goes round to working 
class localities, gives general medical advice and serves as a liadson officer 
with hospitals in difioient parts of the city in order to facilitate admission 
of workers as in-patients. A ward of six beds in the union’s hospital 
is maintained for women, but maternity cases are sent to a special 
municipal maternity home which was established in the city in 1938 
with 40 beds to serve the needs of industrial workers. Indoor treatment 



in tke Ijiiiou hospital is free but is reserved only for the members ol the 
Union. Medical aid at the dispensarj'- is also free to members but a fee 
of one aima is charged to non-members. The total expenditure incurred 
by the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, on medical aid amoimts 
to over Rs. 12,000 a year. We visited the Union’s^ hospital and dis- 
pensary and were much impressed by the work which the Association 
has been doing in tliis field. 

Co-operative Societies. 

A maiority of the workers in the cotton textile industry- like other 
industrial workers — are in debt for the greater part of their lives. The 
inquiries conducted by the Labour Office into Workmg Class Family 
Budgets in Bombay, Abmedabad and Sholapur, and the special investi- 
gations carried out for us in other centres all point to the magnitude of 
the evil of indebtedness. The following table gives an analysis of the 
incidence of indebtedness in various income groups in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad: 

TABLE No. 73. 


Incidence of hideUedness in Boinkiy mid Ahmedabad. 


Income group. 

Average monthly income 
of a w'orking class 
family in 

1 

Average indebtedness ; 
per indebted j 

family in i 


Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Belov Ks. 20 

Es. 20 and Wow Bs. 30 

Bs. a. p. 
1-25 3 S 

Bs. . a. p. 
p7 0 91 
1.25 5 4j 

Es. a. p. ',' 

r 

122 1 lOj^ 

Bs. a, p. 

235 11 0 

246 15 0 

Bs.30 „ „ Bs.40 

M 3 3 

33 15 , 8 ■ 

136 6 6 

273 11 6 

■ ' : 'f , , „ 

B.S. 40 „ „ Ks. 50 

43 4 3 

43 5, ' 9 

153 1 1 

270 10 3 

Bs. 50 „ „ Bs. 60 

53 3 5 

53 12 4 

173 0 8 

366 .13 10 ' 

Hs.60 „ „ Bs. 70 

63 1 8 

1 ■ . 

63 0 5 

216 6 6 

390 8 2 

Bs. 70 „ „ Bs.80 

1 73 3 4 

1 ■ 

j . . 73 . -0 4 

283 12 6 

381 2 10 

Es.80 „ „ E8.90 

i 82 15 8 

i 83 4 0 ^ 

281 4 10 

555 S 3 

Bs. 90 and over 

114 9 4 

118 8 6 

295 5 0 

693 9 0 

All incomes . . 

50 1 7 

46 5 0 

174 9 2 

322 5 7 



Ratio of mdebtcdiiesH to 
monthly inconio for 
indebted families in 


Ineojut 


Bombay 


Ahmedabad 


Below IvS. ilO 


20 and below Tts. 30 


Eh. 90 and over 


All. incomes 


A similar comparative view is available from the following table which 
shows the ratio of indebtedness to monthly income for families in debt 
and for all families in the other centres of the Province : 


TABLE No. 74. 

Incidence of Indebtedness in Other Oenires of the (Joiion 
Textile hidustry. 


Average ratio of indebtedness 
to monthly income for 


Cciitre- 


Eamilies 
in debt. 


AH 

families. 


Sholapiir 

Jalgaon 

Amalner 

OhaHsgaon 

JJlmlia 

Viramgam 

Nadiad 

Broach 

Surat 

Bansi 

Gadag 

Hiibli 
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W(3 do Dot proj)ose to go into the cauvscs of indebtedness beyond 
observing that borrowing at usurious rates of interest must necessarily 
lead to a state of permanent indebtedness. Relief from this is possible 
only if action is taken simultaneously for the protection of the interests 
of the debtors and for the prevention of the groi^i;h of future indebted- 
ness. Among the measures necessary for the protection of debtors the 
principal is legislation for the regulation of money-lending, and we hope 
that the Bill on the subject which has already been introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Assembly will soon be placed on the statute-book. 
Among the measures recommended for checking the growth of indebted- 
ness none is considered so impoitantas the development of co-opera- 
tion in all its aspects. The co-operative movement, although ordinarily 
identified in India with the extension of facilities for cheap credit, 
stands for the organisation of persons of small means for the promotion 
of common economic interests on the basis of thrift and self-help. 
Co-operative societies are helpful in promoting economic organization 
on sound lines to the extent that they provide for the control of credit 
and for the education of the members in its right use. Experience in 
other industrial coimtries has valuable lessons for workers in India. 
Among the textile workers in England, one of the principal activities in 
which organized labour interested itself for the promotion of common 
economic aims was the co-operative movement. The pioneers of the 
co-operative movement in Europe were 28 poor but enthusiastic 
weavers working in a textile mill at Rochdale in Lancashire. The 
hundred years that have elapsed since this humble attempt was first 
made have witnessed the growth of a vast organization of consumers' 
co-operative societies all over England. Apart from the direct economic 
gains secured, it is through, this organization that facilities have been 
provided for the working classes for education in co-operation, in general 
economics and in the methods and machinery of business. 


CREPIT SOCIETIES IN BOMBAY. 

It w^as not until the second decade of this century that an attempt 
"was made in Bombay to introduce the co-operative movement among 
workers in cotton textile mills on the initiative of Sir Vithaldas D. 
Thackersey and Mr. Gr, K. Devadhar. These early attempts were 
restricted to the provision of facilities for cheap credit and for the 
collection of members' savings ; but a majority of the co-operative 
societies that were then started collapsed during the prolonged strikes of 
the^ next decade, and in some cases even earlier. The co-operative 
societies that are now in existence are of more recent origin, and these 
too confine their activities to the encouragement of the practice of thrift 
and the provision of cheap credit. Rules made under the Payment of 
Wages Act permit deductions being made for payment to co-operative 
societies approved by the Provincial Government. This facilitates the 
recovery of instalments of shares and loans, and the Chief Inspector of 
Eactories and the Millowners' Association, Bombay, have decided to 
take full advantage of this provision by organizing societies in as many 
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u. From the following table, it will bo seen that in 
are co-operative credit societies in 24 out of the 62 mills 
the aggregate these command resources exceeding 


TABLE No. 75. 

Co-02)(;rat'ive Credit Societies in Bomhuy Tea:tih Mills 
mh June 1939. 


■Manic of >Society. 

Mnmlicnship. 

Slinrc 

Capital. 



■ ' 

■ 

Rs. 

Alc-xaudra & E. J.). >S. 




40,021 

Apollo 



845 

62,231 

Bradbury 



752 

.10,866 

Ceaituiy 



690 

22,056 

Crown . . . . 



440 

.10,515' 

'Da wji , . , . 



1,090 

12,940 

Edward (Bjig.) 



386 

0,232 

Edward (Wvg.) 



618 

14,432 

E. 1). S. Sta,fl: 



616 

1,03,300 

E, I). S. Turkey Bed Eye Works 



270 

11,530 

Elpliinstone (Carding) 



. 245 

13,407 

,» (Engineering) 



104 

8,877 

(Weaving) 



222 

28,094 

, 5 , (Women) 



129 

9,084 

Hindustan 



626 

25,000 

Indian Bleacliing 



117 

1,663 

Jacob (Carding) 



■ 276 

16,990 

,, (Engineering) 



105 

7,093 

„ (Folding) 



1 im 

5,407 

„ (Reeling) 



!■ . ■ , ' 331 

13,018 

„ (Spinning) 



r- . ■ '; .372: , 

.■23,571. . 

„ (Weaving) 



1 .■■'■■■620 

31,206 

Khatau . . . . 



1,262. 

63,976 

Manchester (Spinning) 1 
,, (Weaving) / 



1 ■ '970 

1,28,058 

Jilorarji 



i . 2,700 

40,000 

hleyer Sassoon 



I 930 

26,760 

Rralhad 



1 : . ■ ■■ 735 

8,273 

Rachel 



396’ 

9,995 

Tata 



■ ■720 

8,660 

Victoria Ho. 1 



238 

4,610 

Western India 



494 

22,000 

Raymond W'oollen 



537 

21,203 

Kurla Swadeshi (Weaving) . . 



462 

0,H5 ' ' 

,, „ (Ring) 



267 

6,700 

,, „ (Folding) . . 



151 

2,657 

,, „ (Carding) . . 



132 

3,115 

„ „ (Mechanic) . . 



129 

3,280 

„ „ (Eyeing & Bleachijig) 



90 

1,832 

„ „ (.Reeling & Winding) 



86 

1,112 

„ „ (Clerks) 



40 

1,186 

Shree Mvas 



692 1 

5,780 


Total 


21,441 1 

8,57,033 

..... — — — — 

... . . 






Pri)io[pal among the .societies in Bomhayand Knrla arc those J;or 
i;li.e worlcors in the E. D. Sassoon group of mills and in tlio Svadeslu 
Mills at Knrla. In both these groups, as elsewhere also, the manage- 
ment of the mills act only as advisers and leave the internal 
administration to be conducted by elected representatives of the 
members of societies. They* provide facilities for the work of the 
societies and generally* supervise and watch over the working tlirough 
the manager or head of the depart^nent who is almost invariably 
nominated as an ex-officio president. Labour Officers, wherever 
appointed, have special directions from tlie management to promote the. 
formation of societies and to keep in touch with their working. Steps are 
occasionally taken, as in the E. D. Sasvsoon group of mills and at the 
Svadeshi Mills at Kurla, to secure a .settlement of the outside debts 
of members of societies and to pay off the compounded debts. Owing 
to the interest evinced by the workers and the increase that has taken 
place in the resources, it is proposed at the Mancluiister Mill to extend 
the .scope of co-operative effort to the management of tea shops and 
canteens and even a co-operativ^'e building scheme has been thought 
of. It is necessary that the co-operative societies that have been 
organized through the joint efforts of the workers, the employers and 
Government .should be used for a much wider range of economic, social 
and cultural activities than have been contemplated hitherto. The 
societies should become agencies for providing various educational 
and recreational facilities, such as the starting of adult literacy classes, 
the opening of reading rooms and libraries and the encouragement of 
games and entertainments, financing the)Se out of the combined surplus 
profits of the various .sectional liocieties in a mill and making joint 
arrangements for the supervision of the work. The collection of small 
savings may be tried on more systematic lines than is the case todaj^ 
and the societies should provide facilities for tlie remittance of funds 
to the homes of workers through the Post Office or local co-operative 
banlcs. 

INTRODUCTION OF CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION, 

iVnothor line of development will be for the societies to be associated 
with the running of departmental tea shops, xe.staixrants, grain shops 
and cloth stores. It is generally recognised that the privately-owned 
tea shops and restaurants in the mill promises lead to the creation of 
vested interests, and wffiile departmentallv run institutions yield better 
results, the most suitable ^orm of organization i.s to entrust the manage- 
ment to co-operative .societies of wwkers. Co-operative credit societies 
cannot undertake non-credit activities except as agents, and it ivS hence 
desirable that along with the credit societies there should be organized 
consumers’ societies. It i.s this type of organization that has met with 
remarkable sucoe.ss in England and elsewhere ; and while not minimizing 
the difficulties that will have to be overcome, we recommend that steps 
should be taken to promote the formation of consumers’ co-operative 
societies in Bombay and other textile centres. Their main object will 



N'uin},)ei* of 
mills with 
society. 


Kuinbor of 
societies. 


Region. 


iluiiodabad 


Khandesli ... • • 

Gujerat (excludiug Abmcdabad) 
Maliaraslitra and Karuatak (oxcludiug 
Sholapur and Kbandesh). 


soo 



hulcl)t.c(lu(iss to montkly iiiconio for iiidoktod kunilicH for idi mcoMc 
groups iB twice as kigli in Aliiiiedabad as in Boni])ay and it is also 
iiiglier than at most other centres. This indicates the urgency of the 
need for dealing with the problem of debt in Ahiiiedabad. The Textile 
Labour Association, Ahmedabad, had started a labour bankto meet this 
need, but the attempt was not successful. Till recentl}* it was not 
uncommon for the management in a few mills to empower outsiders 
to carry on money-lending operations under their patronage : but this 
practice has been stopped as recoveries cannot be deducted from wages 
since the introduction of the Payment of Wages Act. The agents of 
several mills are now disposed to grant facilities for the starting of 
co-operative credit societies. The main hitch seems to be tlie 
disinclination of the Textile Labour AssoGiatioii to approve^ of the 
organization of societies, of which the managers or other officers are 
ex-offi-cio office-bearers. The presence of the supervisory staff on the 
managing committee»s, it is urged, will cuitail the power ot societies 
to regulate their own affairs. This fear does not, however, seem to 
he justiiied by the experience of the working of societies in Bombay, 
wffiero there is a general demand from labour for the extension of 
co-operative credit on the present basis. 

GROUP INSURANCE. 

There is one form of insurance to which we propose to make special 
reference in this section, for it represents an attempt to meet a common 
economic need by conjoint action. Group insurance is defined as 
form of insurance contract which grants protection to a group of 
individuals as distinct from the oidiiiary insurance contract with 
a coverage for one individual only.’’^^^ All types of insurance contracts 
wffiereby a number of persons are covered against a given risk under 
one single policy come under the general heading of '' group insurance 
The group method may he adopted in connection with any kind of 
insurance, although in current parlance the term group insurance is 
generally understood to apply to the groiij) life insurance plan, for 
insuring a group of persons — ^usually a firm's employees — under oine 
policy, on a modified form of term insurance basis, usually without 
medical examination. The purpose of group insui*ance is to provide 
insurance for moderate amounts to the working population through 
policies issued to employers of labour, insuriiig their employees at 
minimum cost. Ordinary life insurance is beyond the means of 
a majority of wage earners. Through a scheme of group insurance man}' 
grades of wage earners are enabled to obtain the benefit of protection of 
life insurance at least during the period of their employment. The reduc- 
tion in the cost of group insurance is rendered possible by the elimination 
of much of the expense incurred ordinarily in canvassing and administer- 
ing individual business. It is only in the United States of America and 


^i^Eixcyclopsedia of the Social Sciences, Volume VII, page 182. 
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Japan that group insxirance has mado considerable progress. It 
possesses advantages from the points of view of botli tlic einploym's 
and the employees, reducing tins costs of insurance for the latter and 
increasing the stability of the labour force for the former. Undoubtedly , 
such insurance cannot take the place of the other forms of social 
insurance dealt with by us in this chapter, but, pending the introduction 
of the forms of social insurance recommended by* us, we believe an 
attempt may be made to introduce a scheme of group insurance in some 
of the larger and more prosperons mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad or 
Sholapxtt. If such a scheme is draxvn ixp with the xieeessary safeguards, 
it xvill be proper, in our view, to axitborize under the Biiyment of Wagx's 
Act deductions beixxg made froiir xvagi'S for jiaynxents on an approved 
contribxitory basis. 

Facilities for Rest and Refreshment. 

The third of the General Wage Census Reports relating to perennial 
factories published by the Laboxir Office of the Government of Bombay 
in_1937 contains a description'^^ of the provision made by cotton textile 
mills in 1934 for rest shelters, tiffin rooms and canteens for the benefit 
of their workpeople. The inquiries conducted by us into these matters 
show that there has been practically no advance in the position as described 
in that report. During our visits to the mills we found that in most 
cases the provision made for dining sheds and rest shelters was defective. 
With the. exception of a few mills where the accommodation provided 
was spacious and clean and there were proper seating arrangements, the 
majority of the dining rooms were unfurnished and ill-kept, and many of 
the workers preferred to take their meals in shady spots in the mill com- 
pound. In an earlier chapter v'c have made a reference to the inadequacy 
of the existing dining room accommodation and we cannot too strongly 
emphasize tlie need ior the provision of better and more spacious 
accommodation. We recommend that the Government of Bombay 
should make rules under section 33 (1 ) of the Factories Act, 1 934, reqxii ring 
all mills in the Province to make adequate provision for dining rooms 
and rest shelters on standards to be prescribed by the Chief Inspector 
of Factories. Tliese rules should f xxrthk provide that all mills employing 
fifty or more women workers should have separate retiring rooms for 
women. 

SUPPLY OF DRINKIKG WATER. 

During the course of our examination of representative workers, we 
received complaints regarding the inadequacy and the unsuitability of 
the drinking water provided in many mills. Section 19 of the Factories 
Act, 1934, prescribes that “ in every factory a sufficient supply of water 
fit for drinking shall be provided for the workers at suitable places,” and 
that such supply “shall comply with such standards as may be prescribed.” 
Rules 30 to 32 of the Bombay Factories Rules, 1935, provide (1) drinking 
water shall, in all cases, he supplied to the workers free of cost ; (2) that 
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wherever practicable, drinldng water shall be supi)]ied (a) from taps 
comiected with any public water supply from wliicJi a sufficient supply 
of water can at all times be drawn as required, or (?>) from a well or wells 
so situated as not to be polluted or contaminated with organic matter 
or impurities ; and (3) that if it is not practicable iii any factory to 
supply water in accordance with the methods described above, or if 
the public water supply is intermittent, then there shall be provided 


a storage of water, fit for drinking, supplying at least as many gallons 


per day as there are persons employed in the factory, ils will be seen, 
the stjwlards prescribed by the G-overnment of Bonibay make no 
provision for the supply of cooled wnter. In several mills tlie drinking 
water taps and the pipe lines which serve them a;re not covered and are 
exposed for several hours in the day to the rays of the sun : the water 
running from such pipe lines is warm and 3 iot suitable for drinking , 
The maijority of the mills in Ahmedabad, all the mills in Sholapur and 
many mills in other centres provide separate water rooms where water 
for drinking purposes is kept in earthen jars. These water rooms are in 
charge of watermen. Most mills provide more than one such water 
rooniand in October 1939 ten mills liacl more than four ^eaeln In 
one or two mills in Ahmedabad tlie water served tlirough covered 
taps is cooled by a mechanical process and the management of these 
mills reported that it did not cost the mills anything to do this. 
Among mills which ^Ye visited, we may make special mention of the 
arrangements made for the supply of cool drinking water in the 
Narsinggirji Mills at Sholapur. We recommend that the Government 
of Bombay should modify the factories Exiles in such a way as to make 
it compulsory for all factories, where more than one hundred, workers 
are employed, to arrange for an adequate supply of cool drinking water 
according to standards to be prescribed by the Chief Inspector of Factories 
and I'or the supply of such water in or near all the departments ot 
a factorv. * 


TEA STALLS AND RESTAURANTS. 


Almost every cotton textile mill in the Province has some arrangement 
where the workers can secure tea and light refreshments. The 
arrangements vary from the provision of a. stall where only tea is sold to 
a canteen where hot meals are served at fixed prices. There is 
considerable confusion, however, about the terms used for describing 
these arrangements, and the terms ''canteen'’, "boardinghouse", 
" refreshment room ", " restaurant " and " tea stall " are often made 
use of witlxout any specific indication as to the exact type of service 
offered. For example, many mills in Bombay and Ahmedabad reported 
that they had provided canteens, but from inquiries we have been able to 
make we find that only three cotton textile mills in Bombay — (1) the 
Manchester, (2) the Alexandra and E. D. Sassoon, and (3) the Crown — 
have proper restaurants where hot meals are supplied at fixed prices. In 
the first two mills the canteens are run by committees having on them 
representatives of the staff, jobbers and the workers, and the mill manage- 
ment pays the wages of the cooks. The price of each meal varies hetween 


two annas three pies and two annas nine pies^ and the n^eal consists of 
rice, (lal^ vegetables and ehwpalh, Tiie average daily lunnber of meals 
served during the year varied from 62 in December to 81 in June in 
tlie Alexandra and E. D. Sassoon Mills and from 38 in October to 57 in 
February in the Manchester Mill. Payment for the meals siippli(^d is 
effected by means of coupons which are purchased by the worlcers. 
The canteen in the Grown Mill is run by the management and hot meals 
are served at a cost of two annas and three pies without and. two annas 
and nine pies with, chapalis. Recoveries are effected on pjiy days from 
the wages of the customers. The average daily number of persons 
who are served in this canteen is about 70. At our request, 
T)r. A^ykroyd, visited the canteen at the Manchester Mill and he 
furnisfied a report to us on the subject which we ap)|)end to our report 
in Appendix IX at page 508. We suggest that all mills should (^')Dsider 
the advisability of starting proper canteens. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, in collaboration with the Indian 
Tea Market Expansion Board, Emulated a scheme in 1939 for establishing 
mill-managed tea stalls in all mills in Bombay for the supply of good 
and cheap tea. It was reckoned that if the proposed scdieme was worked 
on the basis of joint purchase of tea, milk and sugar by all mills, a five 
ounce cup of tea could be sold at a price of one pice and that^this would 
permit of a fair margin of profit. It is reported that a number of mills 
have started their ow.n tea shops as a result of these proposals. 

A large majority of mill restaurants and tea stalls are run by contractors 
to whom the mili managements charge rents — ^wMch in many cases are 
excessively high — for the use of the premises supplied. For example, 
the total monthly rent recovered by mills in Ahmedahad in respect of 
74 restaurants and tea stalls amounted to Rs. 16,229 in September 1939, 
which gives an average monthly rent of Rs. 219 for each restaurant. 
In forty-four mills the rents varied between Rs. 100 and Rs. 300 per 
month ; in ten between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400 ; in five betw-eeu Rs. 400 
and Rs. 600, and in one mill each between Rs. 500 and Rs. 600 and Rs. 600 
and Rs. 700, and over Rs. 700 respectively. The information given by 
twenty-four mills in Bombay regarding rents charged to restaurant 
contractors shows that rent of Rs. 100 or below per month was charged 
in ten mills, between Rs. 101 and Rs. 200 in nine mills, between Rs. 201 
and Rs. 300 in three mills, and between Rs. 300 and Rs. 400 in two mills. 
The average monthly rents recovered by mills in centres and regions 
other than Bomhay and Ahmedahad were as follows: KSholapur Rs. 23 
per restaurant for nine restaurants ; Khandesh Rs. 15 per restaurant for 
six restaurants ; Maharashtra and Karnatak (excluding Khandesh 
and Sholapur) Rs. 69 per restaurant for six restaurants ; and Gujerat 
(excluding Ahmedabad) Rs. 64 per restaurant for eight restaurants. 
We are of opinion that mill restaurants, canteens and tea stalls should 
be run by co-operative societies of the employees or by the employers 
and they should be given over to contractors only as a last resort. 
Employers should not make any profits in respect of the supply of 
refreshments to them workers and we, therefore, recommend that in 


all cases where such establishments are given over to contractors nomina 
rents should be charged by the mills concerned. We also rcconimend 
that the mill labour officers oi% in their absence, the mill authorities, 
should periodically inspect the restaurants attached to the mills in 
order to see that the refreshments supplied thereat are of good quality 
and that they are sold at reasonable prices. 

Recreation. 

There is a movement in all the industrial countries of the world today 
for a reduction in the hours of work. The Factories Act, 1934, reduced 
the permissible weekly hours for process workers in perennial factories 
in India from sixty to fifty-four. One of the objects in reducing* the 
length of the working day is to secure greater leisure to the worlcers. 
Adequate leisure properly spent makes for better efficiency whilst at work. 
We are, therefore, of opinion that no attempts should be spared — ^by 
Government, by local bodies, by the employers and by trade unions — ■ 
to provide industrial workers with adequate facilities for a proper and 
helpful utilization of their leisure time. 

Recreational facilities of various kinds are provided by twenty -two 
mills in the City of Bombay. Eleven mills have wrestling pits and 
gymnasia ; eighteen mills including three of the above have sports clubs 
for such team games as football, cricket and volle,y ball ; seventeen mills 
including some of the above have libraries and reading rooms, and in one 
case a central library has been established for the benefit of the workers 
in all the mills under the same management ; two mills have organized 
scouts clubs ; one mill has a bhajan mandal and a theatre ; and one 
mill has a stage suitably equipped for theatrical performances. One 
large group of mills organizes excursions to pleasure spots and to places 
of historical interest. Thirty-six mills in Bombay reported that they 
had made no provision for recreational facilities of any kind. Only 
one mill in Ahmedabad provides facilities for both indoor and outdoor 
games. All the mills in Sholapxir provide gymnasia and wrestling 
pits for there workers. In two mills arrangements have also been made 
for outdoor games such as cricket, football and hockey. One mill has 
a library. No mill in the cotton textile centres of Gujerat excluding 
Ahmedabad has made any provision for the recreation of its workers. 
In Maharashtra and Karnatak excluding Sholapur three out of the 
five mills in Khandesh and four out of the six mills in the other cotton 
textile centres in this region reported varying arrangements for workers’ 
recreation. One mill has a library and a football and volley ball club, 
one mill provides a playground and gives rent free quarters in the mill 
compound for a municipal library, four mills provide open spaces for 
cricket and football and three mills including two of the above have 
gymnasia. 

The Government of Bombay created a Labour Welfare Department 
during the year 1938-39. They had made a provision of one lakh of 
rupees in the budget estimates for the year 1938-39 for '' amenities to 
indxistrial labour out of which a sxxm of approximately Rs. 48,000 
was expended for the purchase of equipment, furniture, books, etc. 
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for five recreation centres. A similar provision was made by Govern- 

ment iix the budget estimates for the year 1939-40 and of this a sum of 
Es. 59,000 was allocated for the erection of buildings and the 
balance for establishment charges and expenditure on contingencies. 
The first of the centres established under the scheme in Bombay was 
opened in April 1939. The centre provides facilities for both outdoor 
and indoor games, it has a large reading room and a library, a radio set, 
a canteen, and a theatre in which cinema and musical performances 
and lectures accompanied by epideiscope and magic lantern projections 
are given. It has also a homeopathic, nature cure and biochemic 
dispensary for health advice. A similar centre has been started in 
.Ahmedabad. These two centres are classified as A ” type centres. 
In addition to these two existing* '' A ’’ type centres, G-overnment had, 
by the end of 1939, opened eight other recreation centres known as 
type centres in Bombay in localities inhabited by the working 
classes. The activities of the C type centres are confined to indoor 
games and to the maintenance of a reading room and a library. The 
average daily attendances at the A ” and C ” type centres are 
approximately 2,000 and 500 persons respectively. 

Among unions of cotton null workers, only one — ^the Textile Labour 
Association , Ahmedabad — ^undertakes recreational activities . This 
Association conducts twenty-five reading rooms and libraries at an 
annual cost of Es. 8,000 and seven physical culture centres at a cost 
of Es. 2,500 per annum. The average daily attendance at each of these 
centres is 300. On holidays and on special occasions these centres 
organize sports’ meetings and prizes are distributed from collections 
made by the workers from among themselves. In addition to tlii^ 
above, the Association has established several clubs and development 
centres.” 

Attempts by employers to provide recreation facilities for their workers 
must be considered as a move in the right direction, and expenditure 
incurred on such facilities would result in securing a healthier body of 
workers. Wherever possible, mills should provide gardens and pleasant 
surroundings where the workers can relax during their spare hours. 

Day Nurseries and Creche. 


M' 


Sub-section (2) of section 33 of the Factories Act, 1934, empowers 
Provincial Governments to make rules requiring that in any specified 
factory, wherein more than fifty women workers are ordinarily employed, 
a suitable room shall be reserved for the use of children under the age of 
six years belonging to such women, and prescribing the standards for 
such rooms and the nature of the supervision to be exercised over the 
children therein.” In 1938 the Government of Bombay made rules 
under the Factories Act for the provision of rooms for children and 
these rules were applied to 167 factories including 150 cotton textile 
mills in the Province of Bombay. These rules, which apply to factories 
employing more than 100 women workers, provide, inter alia, for the 
construction, height, lighting and ventilation of such rooms, for the 
provision of proper sanitary utensils and a suflBicient supply of hot and 
Mo-i Bk R 40—20 
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cold water therein and for the employment of trained nurses and female 
servants for attending to the children occupying the rooms, A trained 
nurse is defined as one certified to have taken a six months’ training course 
in any maternity home or child welfare centre approved as satisfactory 
for this purpose by the Chief Inspector of Factories. Out of sixty mills 
notified in Ahmedabad City, eleven reduced the number of their women 
employees to below one hundred ; but all the cotton mills covered by 
the notifications which employ more than one hundred women workers 
are now reported as having established creches as required by the roles. 

The rules framed by the Government of Bombay in comiection with 
the establishment of creches contain no provisions with regard to the 
number of cradles or cots, the type of cradles to be installed, the supply of 
milk and clothing, etc. The standards maintained by the different 
mills, therefore, vary widely in this respect. We inspected the creches 
in the mills we visited. Some of the best are in charge of matrons assisted 
by a staff of trained nurses and ayahs and are inspected by the mill doctors. 
We were informed that the children were given a warm water bath in 
the morning, clothed in clean white clothes supplied by the mills and 
served with milk and biscuits. Infants in arms are breast-fed by their 
mothers who are allowed to visit the creche for the purpose once in every 
two to three hours. The rooms are provided with clean white enamelled 
railed cots or cradles and the whole appearance of the creche is clean 
and pleasant. In some creches provision is also made for a free supply 
of toys suitable for small children, and in one or two creches the older 
children have a nursery room all to themselves. At the other extreme 
we saw several creches housed in dirty tin sheds or in portions of hot and 
stuffy godowns where the cradles consisted of dirty gunny bag sacking or 
stout pieces of cloth the ends of which were tied to hooks suspended 
from wooden or iron bars. There was little or no supervision and no 
arrangements were made for the supply of milk or clothing. 

In a special note, which the Chief Inspector of Factories had submitted 
to us on the subject, he states that the amount of State inspection needed 
to maintam a certain standard in the creches depends on the attitude of xlie 
mill management to the matter, on the extent of the medical supervision 
provided and on the type of the nurses engaged. In Ahmedabad the 
training of creche nurses is supervised and ' controlled by a committee 
composed of representatives of the local Millowners’ Association, the 
Textile Labour Association and oflicials connected with the Department 
of Factories. A scheme has been formulated under which creche nurses 
are given a course of theoretical and practical training for a period of 
six months. They are certified as fit to take charge only after passing 
certain prescribed tests. In Bombay similar work is done by the Bombay 
Presidency Baby and Health Week Association. The number of mill 
^creches that are under medical supervision is relatively small but the 
Certifying Surgeon in Ahmedabad and the Lady Inspector of Factories 
inspect creches from time to time. We recommend that in mills which 
have mill doctors they should be entrusted with the duty of supervising 
the working of the creches. We also recommend that standards should 
l)e laid down for the number and size of cradles for infants in arms 
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^and cots for young children* We further recommend that the existing 
rules should be so amended and amplified as to make it compulsory 
that free milk and clean clothing is supplied by the mill management 
in all creches, on standards to be prescribed by the Chief Inspector of 
■Factories. '■■■■ 

Provision of Sanitary Accommodation. 

Section 20 of the Factories Act, 1934, provides that '' for every factory 
sufficient latrines and urinals, according to the prescribed standards, 
shall be provided, for male workers and for female workers separately, 
of suitable patterns and at convenient places as prescribed, and shall 
be kept in a clean and sanitary condition during all working hours.” 
Sules numbers 34 to 36 of the Bombay Factories Kules, 1935, contain 
the regulations which have been prescribed in the matter. We inspected 
the latrines and the urinals provided in a number of mills. In several 
mills the conditions were bad and the accommodation seemed insufficient. 
We consider that the minima laid down by the factory regulations are 
not sufficient and we recommend that Government should take immediate 
steps to make a more adequate provision in the matter. We also 
recommend that steps should be taken for a more frequent examination 
by inspectors of the sanitary arrangements in and around the latrines 
and urinals of all cotton textile mills in the Province. 

Payment of Maternity Benefits. 

During the course of our examination of representative workers in 
the various centres of the cotton textile industry in this Province, women 
operatives in certain centres complained that they did not receive 
maternity benefits when there was a break in the qualifying period as 
a result of strikes or- absences from work for other reasons. The proviso 
to section 5 (1 ) of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929, lays down 
that “ a woman shall not be entitled to maternity benefit unless she 
has been employed in the factory of the employer from whom she claims 
maternity benefit for a period of not less than nine months immediately 
preceding the date on which she gives notice ” claiming the benefit. 
According to section 3 (6) of the Act, the term employed ” has the 
same meaning as in the Indian Factories Act, 1911, and both according 
to that Act and section 2 {h) of the Factories Act, 1934, a person who 

Avorks ” in a factory is deemed to be '' employed therein. 

It has been reported to us by the Chief Inspector of Factories that 
the manager of a mill in Sholapur recently took the view that absence 
from work without leave constituted a break in service, and that unless 
,a woman claiming benefit was able to show nine months' uninterrupted 
service she was not entitled to it. He accordingly stopped paying 
benefits to all women who Avere absent Avithout leave. An exception 
was, hoAvever, made in the case of those women Avho had applied for 
and had been granted leave. The matter was made the subject of 
a question in the Bombay Legislative Assembly and, on personal repre- 
sentations made to Mm by the Factory Department, the manager 
agreed to pay all the claims but without giving way on the interpretation 
that he had placed on the proAUsions of the Act. 
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The wording of the Madras Maternity Benefit Act with, regard to the 
qualifying period is similar to that of the Bombay Act, and the same 
difiiculty has arisen in the Province of Madras. Contrary to experience 
in Bombay, the provisions of the Act are stated to have been widely 
evaded in that Province. A ruling was given by the Madras Factory 
Department to the effect that a woman who was absent for more than 
fourteen days in the qualifying period did not lose her right to benefit. 
This, however, was not found to be effective and a counter-proposal 
that a woman should attend for 240 days in the twelve months prior 
to^ her notice, to qualify for the benefit was put forward. One cotton 
mill in Alimedabad had a rule that women who were absent without 
leave for fourteen days would be deemed to have been discharged. 
This mill also raised the question whether women who had been dismissed 
and re-engaged were entitled to count the time they were off* work,, 
and also wliether the qualifying time before dismissal could be added to 
the subsequent period to make nine months Legal opinion was 
that if a woman was validly dismissed and re-engaged, the qualifying 
period started from her re-engagement. It was also held that, in case 
a factory ceased operations and restarted, the qualifying period would 
begin at the restart. An interruption of work due to a strike would 
be interpreted similarly. The Chief Inspector of Factories has informed 
us that so far no prosecutions have been launched in connection with 
the question of non-payment of maternity benefits, that every endeavour 
is made to secure compliance with the spirit of the Act and that the 
Act has in most cases been interpreted by the employers in the cotton 
textile industry in the Province as a whole in a liberal manner. However, 
the proviso to section 5 (1) of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act as it 
stands at present is liable to be interpreted as entitling an employer to 
refuse payment of maternity benefit to a claimant who has not put in 
nine months continuous service up to the day when she gives notice of 
her claim. We consider this to he an unsatisfactory position and we 
lecommend that the Act should be so amended as to condone breaks 
in continuity of service due to strikes, playing-off or casual absence. 

Appointment of Women Labour Officers. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India recommended that where 
women were engaged in substantial numbers, there should invariably 
be employed at least one educated woman in charge of their welfare 
and supervision throughout the factory and that this person should 
be responsible to the Labour Oflicer, where there was one, and to the 
Manager, where there was not, for the engagement and dismissal of all 
the female staff, whether permanent or temporary. So far, no cotton 
Province of Bombay has appointed a woman labour 
omcer. e support the Royal Commission’s recommendation in this 
matter. 

Expenditure from Fines' Funds. 

According to the provisions of sub-section (8) of section 8 of the Pay- 
ment of Wages Act, 19S6, all realizations accruing from fines inflicted 
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on workmen in concerns to wliicli the Act has been made applicable are 
to be utilized only for such purposes beneficial to the persons employed 
in the factory or establishment concerned as are approved by the prescribed 
.authority, '\^Tiere the persons employed in any fectory or industrial 
establishment are part only of a staff employed under the same manage- 
iiient, realizations from fines are permitted to be credited to a common 
fund maintained for the staff as a whole provided, however, that the 
fund shall be applied only to such purposes as are approved by the 
prescribed authority. Under rule 9 of the Bombay Payment of Wages 
Ellies, 1939, except for persons employed by the Municipal Corporation 
for the City of Bombay, the Chief Inspector of Factories is the authority 
competent to approve the purposes on which the proceeds of fines shall 
be expended. The following have been approved by the Chief Inspector 
of Factories as the purposes for which fines’ funds in cotton textile mills 
may be utilized : 

(1) Medical aid — subject to cancellation by “the Chief Inspector 
if the standard is not adequate. (The provision of first-aid boxes is 
not to be deemed to be a charge on the fines’ fund.) 

(2) Educational facilities for workers. 

(3) Aid to establishment of or more successful working of co-operative 
societies for the benefit of employees and theii‘ dependants. 

(4) Sickness benefit schemes and sickness insurance schemes 
approved by Government. 

(5) Welfare activities for employees and their dependants including 
canteens, restaurants and indoor and outdoor sports and recreation 
of all kinds. (Canteens and restaurants are to be run by the factory 
on a non-profit basis and the Chief Inspector has power to cancel 
the allocation of the fines’ fund to this purpose if the standard is 
not satisfactory.) 

(6) Assistance to persons who are slightly injured provided that 
such assistance is granted to persons not entitled to compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

(7) Donations in special cases (after sanction by the Chief Inspector 
of Factories) to schools attended by workers’ children. 

(8) Excursions of workmen and their families and children. 

According to the statistics collected annually by the Factory Depart- 
ment, the total amount recovered in fines from the workers in those 
cotton textile mills in the Province of Bombay which had recovered 
more than Bs- 10 in fines during 1937 amounted to Ks. 1,55,462 of which 
a sum of Es. 36,627 was expended on medical aid and Es. 938 on other 
objects. The unspent balance at the credit of the fines’ funds for 1937 
was Es. 1,17,897. The total amount recovered in fines during 1938 
was Es. 2,40,834 of which Es. 1,01,817 was spent on medical aid and 
Es. 9,501 on other objects, the unspent balance amounting to Ks. 1,29,616. 
From the statistics supplied to us by the Factory Department we find 
that two mills in Ahmedabad recovered as much as Es. 23,294 in fines 
from their operatives during 1938 and that the whole of this amount 
was expended by them for the upkeep of the medical facilities provided. 
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We recoinmend that the expenditure incurred by cotton textile mills 
in connection with the provision of medical facilities for their operatives 
should not be met from fines’ funds. 

An examination of the statistics of fines inflicted during these two 
years shows that the incidence of fining varies widely from mill to mill. 
The following table sets out the amounts of fines collected in two groups 
of ten mills each in Bombay and Ahmedabad w-here the extent of fining 
was the highest and the lowest for 1938 from among mills which recovered 
during that year fines exceeding Es. 10; 

TABLE ¥o.,76. ' , 

Qfoufs of ten mills each inflicting Highest and Lotvest Fines for the 
year 1938 exclusive of mills which recovefed fines of Es, 10 and undex^ 


■ 

Group. 

Bombay. 

Ahmedabad. 

Total 
number of 
employees. 

Amount 
of fines 
recovered. 

Total 
number of 
emploj^ees. 

Amount 
of fines 
recovered. 



I '.Rs. 


Rs. 

Ten mills inflicting highest fines 

25,072 

57,754 

15,682 

58,331 

Ten mills inflicting lowest fines 

13,853 

688 

■V- 

10,094 

■' ' 1,452„ 


We find that in many mills the fines collected did not amount to more 
than Es. 10 during the year. The annual factory reports published 
by the Home Office in England show that fining as a means of maintaining 
discipline has been practically abandoned in British industrial concerns. 
We see no reason why fining as a method of enforcing discipline should 
not be abolished in this Province also. We recommend that the Govern- 
ment inspectors, who are entrusted with the w^'ork of examining the 
fines’ registers in the concerns to which the Act has been applied, should 
do^ all they can to persuade the managers of such concerns to reduce 
fining to a minimum. 

Bonuses. v 

The term bonus ” is applied to a cash payment made in addition 
to wages. It generally represents the cash incentive given conditionally 
on certain standards of attendance and efficiency being attained. The 
Labour Office of the Government of Bombay has, from time to time, 
collected detailed data on the payment of bonuses in cotton textile 
mills in the Province of Bombay and full information on the subject 
is contained in a number of reports published by that office'^^ 

In this connecMon reference may be made to pages 22, 32, 38 and 89 of the Report 
a? toqiury into Dedn^ions from Wages and Payments in respect of Fines ; pages 61- 
66 ot the Eeport on an Enq.uiiy into Wages and Hours of Labour in the Cotton Mill 
ind^tiy, 1926 ; pages 166-68 of the Memorandum submitted to the Royal Commission 
TO Labom m Ii^ by tte Government of Bombay ; and pages 31-34 of the third of the 
^ene^ Wage (^bsto Beports relating to Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of 
ijinpioynaeiih In the Textile Industries in the Rombay Presidency. 



It is not necessary for the purposes of our Report to trace the extent 
to which these bonuses were paid in cotton textile mills in this Province 
from time to time. The position today is that a bonus of four annas 
per loom per Jiapta is paid to weavers in all cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
on certain standards of efficiency being attained. Similar bonuses 
for good work are paid to other piece-work operatives in a few mills 
in Bombay, Sholapur and other centres. The system of paying good 
attendance bonuses is widely prevalent in the spinning departments 
of most mills in Ahmedabad, all mills in Sholapur and in a few mills in 
Bombay and other centres. There is little uniformity as between mil! 
and mill in any particular centre of the industry with regard to the 
occupations in which such bonuses are paid or the amounts of these 
bonuses or the conditions which must be satisfied before they can be 
earned. For example, reelers and doffers in most mills in Sholapur are 
paid a daily good attendance bonus in addition to a fortnightly bonus 
which is earned onl}^ if attendance for all the days in the fortnight is put in* 
Ring siders in one mill in Sholapur get a rupee per month for full 
attendance and eight annas per month provided they are not absent 
for more than four days in the month. In another mill this amount is 
a rupee per fortnight with an additional 30 per cent, on it. The Royal 
Commission on Labour in India pointed out that efficiency or production 
bonuses were in operation in several industrial establishments in India and 
were a direct incentive to increased effort. It held that there was scope 
for considerable extension of these methods of payment in industry.^^^ 
In another section of its report, however, the Commission stated that 
if fines were abolished, the bonus system might easily be developed into 
something almost indistinguishable from a system of fines.^^^ 

Both the report and the evidence given before the Departmental 
Committee set up in Great Britain in 1906 to inquire into the operation 
of the Truck Acts contain a great deal of useful information on the 
subject of good attendance and efficiency bonuses. Sir Henry 
Cunjmghame, K.C.B., Legal Assistant Under-Secretary of State at 
the British Home Office, in giving evidence before this Departmental 
Committee on the nature of bonus stated : There is no doubt in 
commonsense everybody sees it must be a fine surely, because you may 
call a thing a fine if you lilm, but you cannot ride a coach and six through 
the whole of the Act of 1896 simply by calling things bonuses. 
Much of the evidence led before the Departmental Committee was to 
the effect that bonuses were a device resorted to by employers for evading 
the limitations imposed by tbe Truck Acts on the extent to which fines 
might be inflicted because the withholding of something which was 
offered in addition to the normal cash wage as an incentive to more 
regular attendance or better work could not be regarded in law as 
a deduction within the meaning of the Acts. The annual report of the 


‘‘ Beporfc of the Royal Commission on Labour in India ’% 1931, page 210. 

<s) Ibid., page 218. 

“ Minutes of Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee on the Truck 
Acts Volume II, page 8. 
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Chief Inspector of Factories in Great Britain for the year 1908 points 
out that an Inspector of Factories found the most elaborate system of 
bonuses draum up in thirteen different notices which were afiLsed 
all over a laundry situated in London. This was managed by an American 
i\ho admitted that he had spent much time in devising these methods 
which would keep him “ clear of the Truck Acts 

In its written memorandum the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
stated^ that it was not opposed to the payment of certain classes of bonus 
m addition to the basic wage, but it felt that it was precluded from 
going into details since a case regarding the payment of bonus as distinct 
from wages was under appeal in Ahmedabad. The Ahmedabad 
Miilowners Association stated tliat it was not in favour of nierging 
all bonuses into the wage itself as they were dependent on conditions 
and circumstances^ the fulfilment of which alone entitled a worker to 
o tain them. In its opmon, bonuses were a reward and an incentive 
for better work and their consolidation with the wages would defeat 
the purpose for which they were intended. The Textile Labour 
- ssociation, Ahmedabad, urged that whatever might have been the 
ground, historical or otherwise, for the payment of various bonuses, 
there was no reason today why all these monetary additions should 
not be consolidated into fixed wages and rates. The experience of the 
Association was that the system of keeping bonuses separate from wages 
bad been a fruitful cause of permanent friction between the employers 
and the employees and had been responsible for quite a number of trade 
disputes resulting in avoidable losses to the workmen and the industry, 
ihe Association stated that wherever such bonuses existed there was 
a tendency to resort to manipulations in order to deprive the workers 
^ -fp legitimate dues. As pointed out above, good attendance bonuses 

umer from unit to unit and even from department to department in 
the same unit. We have not been able to obtain any evidence that 
the existence of the bonus has the effect of reducing absenteeism in 
departments or units where it is paid. On the other hand, this bonus 
as well as the efficiency bonus acts as a fine on workers who fail to attain 
prodSoT*^ standard of performance in respect of attendance or 

Section 2 (vi) of the Payment of Wages Act, 1936, defines wages as 

all remuneration capable of being expressed in terms of money, which 

would if the terms of the contract of employment, express or implied, 
were fulfilled, be payable, whether conditionally upon the ref^ular 
attendance, good work or conduct or other behaviour of the person 
employed, or otherwise, to a person employed in respect of his employment 
""L®: employment, and includes any bonus or other 
additional remuneration of the nature aforesaid which would be so 
payable and any sum payable to such person by reason of the termination 
of hM employment Smce the passing of this Act, a doubt 

has been felt whether good attendance and efficiency bonuses are a 
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part of ^A'ages. The First Class Magistrate of Ahmedabad in a recent 
case held that bonuses were wages for the purposes of the Payment of 
Wages Act, that once bonuses became wages all conditions Avhich made 
the non-payment thereof possible otherwise than in accordance with 
section 7 of the Act were inappropriate and that the only deduction 
AAdiich an employer A\muld be permitted to make Avas a ffo mia deduction 
in accordance AAuth the proAUsions of section 9 of the Act. On appeal 
the Assistant Judge, Ahmedabad, con&med that decision, holding 
that the Auew taken by tlie Magistrate AA^as correct, A re visional 
application in the matter was filed in the Bombay High CJouxt and 
it havS reversed the decision of the ilssistant Judge at Ahmedabad. 
As we are, however, of opinion that good attendance and efficiency 
bonuses should be regarded a.s part of AA^ages we recommend that 


Working Conditions in Cotton Textile Mills* 

..OTMIMPIGATIOH. ■ 

The manufacture of cotton cloth requires a high percentage of moisture 
in the air for good Aveaving. Sizing tends to make warp strands brittle 
.and unless there is sufficient moisture in the air these threads are liable 
to frequent breakages with consequential loss in loom efficiency. Many 
nloth manufacturers maintain that natural huxnidity, even in Bombay 
where there is comparatively a much higher percentage of moisture 
in the air than in other centres, is not sufficient for the successful 
'weaAing of certain classes of cloth. The practice has consequently been 
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established in the industry of increasing the humidity of the air in the 
weaving sheds by the introduction of atomized water or of steam or by 
some other process. This is called “ artificial humidification ”, or, 
m short, “ humidification The extent to which humidification is 
necessary varies accordhig to seasons and climatic conditions. Little or 
no artificial humidification may be required during the monsoon months 
m centres like Bombay, whereas in the same months m mills in certain 
ot the drier centres, humidification equivalent to the extent effected in 
Jdombay in the winter months may be necessary. 

It is generally accepted that production in weamng is favoured by 
^ a high temperature and a high relative humidity. Jlr. S. Wyatt, as 
a result of evidence collected by him during the course of his inquiries 
mto the subject on behalf of the Industrial Fatigue Research Board in 
Lngland, ma,mtains that, if the human factor is eliminated, productive 
weavmgeflaciency tends to vary directly as the product of the numerical 
values of temprature and humidity. But, when high temperatures 
are reached, the unfavourable effects of the atmospheric conditions 
on the weapr are reflected in the loss of his efficiency. It is reckoned 
tliat m hngland after a dry-bulb temperature of 75° P. is exceeded the 
opet of fatigue becomes pronounced. Mr. Wyatt reaches the conclusion 
t at work under too high a temperature is uneconomic and results in 
rnmmished production notwithstanding its favourable physical effect on 
toe yarn Many attempts have been made in England and America to 
tod a suitable substitute for sizing or, m the alternative, to confine the 

rea of humification to that portion of a loom where the warp is in the 
prpess of bemg w'oven without affecting the attendant w'-eaver. The 

been successful but active researches 
into these matters continue to be made. 

Evepimprtifieial humidification was fii-st introduced into the wearing 
trade unions of cotton miU operatives have been insistent 
m them demand for the complete abolition of this demce on the ground of 

Wl toTr® fv r Tlieir protests have 

f which have resulted in statutory 
®°™Prehe^e piece of legislation on the subject 
m England w'as the Citon Cloth Factories Act of 1911 which prescribed 

In iqS^n humidification should be permitted, 

to 1924 a Departmental Committee was appointed to consider Ld report 
hether any modifications m the existmg regulations appeared to be 
imifi?^ P“«t^«^ble and, at the instance of this Comtottee, various 

conducted bv the 

todustnal Frtipte Research Board of the Medical Research Councfl. 
nxese mvestigations have been considerably facilitated by the use of an 
mstruipnt known as the kata thermometer invented by Dr. Leonard HiU 
about the year 1917 and described by him as “ designed prSytr 
the measurement of its own rate of cooling when its temueraCe 

the human body”. The human body is 
noTT^al^ IS constantly producing and losing heat and under 

onnal conditions of existence is maintained at a fairly uniform 
temperature of 98° F. wMdh means that the rate of heat production is 



During tlie year 1921-22, Mr. Maloney carried, out, at tie instance of 
tie Government of India, an intensive investigation into imnidification 
m cotton textile mills in India during tie years 1921-22 and iis report to 
Government on tie subject v-a,s publisied in 1923. Mr. Maloney found 
tiat the temperatures m tie weaving sheds of many mills were excessive 
and caused great discomfort to tie operatives and that appreciable 
reductions could be effected m these temperatures by comparatively 
inexpensive means such as the white-washing of roofs, tie spraying of 
roofs with water, the provision of electric fans or by the attaching of 
small devices to tie shafts. Prior to 1935, the only provisions contained 
in the_ ^dian Factories Act with regard to ventilation and artificial 
humidification were those embodied in section 37 describing the rule- 
making powers of Local Governments, clause (g) of sub-section (2) of 
which laid down that Local Governments might make rules regarding 
“ the standards of ventilation and artificial humidification and the 
methods to be adopted in order to secure their observance 
The Eoyal Commission on Labour in Lrdia, at page 59 of its report, 
observed that some of the cotton mills which it visited were, in the hot 
weather, much pleasanter than the outside atmosphere and that those 
employers who had spent large sums in installing the best cooling and 
humidifymg plants had seemed gratifying results in production. The 
Commission, however, added that side by side with the advanced milk 
there were others where the atmosphere in the weaving sheds was almost 
imendurable even in the cold weather, and that it was pointed out to 
it in Bombay that the provisions of the Factories Act were not 
sufficiently elastic to permit of the framing of all the rules that wore 
desirable. The Eoyal Commission made a series of important recom- 
mendations on the subject including one to the effect that rigorous 
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Factories to call upoti, maixagers of factories to carry out such improve- 
ments as appear to be necessary where these improvements can be 
etrected without much extra cost. The rules, made by the Government 
of Bombay on artificial humidification provide that, under certain 
specified conditions, no artificial humidification shall be permitted in 
any room of a cotton spinning or weaving factory by the use of steam 
during any period of the clay when the dry -bulb temperature of that 
room exceeds 85 degrees. No rules have, however, been made about 
cooling largely because of the expense likely to be involved in asking 
factories to install special cooling phmts. The Department of Factories.; 
jias, s.o far had to content iteelf with persuading mill agents and manager; 
to improve conditions wherever possible and to obtaiii the humidity 
required by air conditioning. As a result of these efforts a marked 
improvemei'xt in this respect has been effected in many cotton textile 
milk; in the Province in the last fifteen years. 

AIR CONBITIOHING. 

The Empress Mills, Nagpur, about the 3 -ear 1891, installed gutters 
with holed pipes to eject water and fans to draw or blow the air through 
the jets and holes in the wooden flooring in order to pass the cool and 
humidified air into the departments. B 3 " 1913, a few mills in 
Ahniedabad, two mills in Sholapur and the Morarji Goculdas Mill in 
Bombay had also installed gutters, fans and sprays. The modern air 
conditioning plant either as a large unit with a spray chamber or a series 
of fans with separate chambers is an improvement on the above and 
a few plants with overhead ducts were installed in some mills in Bombay 
by 1920. Modern air conditioning in mills in the Province of Bombay 
commenced with the installation, by the late Mr. Narottam Morarji 
Goculdas, of a Carrier plant in the Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mill 
about the 3 "ear 1924. This was followed b}" the installation of similar 
plants in the Narsinggirji Mill at Sholapur and the Ambica Mill at 
AJimedabad. The plant at the Ambica Mill was utilked for 
demonstration purposes and within a 3 ^ear or two about a dozen mills in 
Ahmedabad installed modern air conditioning plants and also improved 
the ventilating and humidifying arrangements that had already been 
installed. In some of the new mills the ducts were built in during 
construction. The Chief Inspector of Factories has reported to us that 
nearly every mill in Ahmedabad has now effected material improve- 
ments in these dii*ections at a total cost of over forty lakhs of rupees. 
According to him, the highest inside temperature recorded on the hottest 
da}- of the year in one of the best sheds in Ahmedabad was 88 *^ with an 
external temperature of 112 ° in the shade. He has also reported 
to us that it has not been possible to secure the same advance in the 
installation of air conditioniug plants in mills in Bombay. Since 1926 
Bombay has lagged behind Ahmedabad in effecting improvements in 
working conditions. Apart from improvements in a few small plants 
that had already been installed and the installation of modern plants in 
the Manchester and the Toyo Podar Mills, little headway was made. The 
position remained much about the same until the year 1934 when the 
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-easier in those mills which had done so. We are informed that vacuum 
stripping, with the recent improvements that have been made in the 
plant, is not only of hygienic value but that its installation also helps to 
prevent accidents. The use of artificial respirators has not been found to 
be of much value in the carding department and the workers have not, 
moreover, taken to them kindly in the few mills in which they have been 
tried. A dust laden atmosphere, apart from its deleterious effects on the 
health of the operatives, causes considerable discomfort. We, therefore, 
recommend that the Government of Bombay should amend the Factories 
Act, 1934, in such a vray as to enable them, irrespective of the question 
•of proof of injur}^ to health, to frame rules with regard to the installation 
in all cotton textile mills of the neccKSsary plant for the mechanical 
removal of dust liberated during the stripping process in the carding 
room. Conditions in the mixing rooms where the mixing is done by 
hand are not such as to, lend themselves to protection against dust bemg 
afforded by the installation of machinery and in such cases we 
recommend that employers should provide nasal respirators for the use 
<of workmen. 

SPACE BETWEEN MACHINES. 

We were impressed by the superior layout of machinery in some 
modern mills as compared with that in the older ones. In many of the 
latter the spaces between the frames in the sliibbing, inter, roving and 
ring spinning departments and between the looms in the weaving 
department were cramped. Such cramping of the machinery, apart 
from the discomfort caused to the attendant operatives, must ob^dousiy 
increase the risk of accidents. We realize that structural difficulties 
may prevent a wholesale rearrangement, but we think that the question 
of machinery spacing should be examined with a view to the provision 
-of more space between machines in those mills where sufficient attention 
does not appear to have been paid to the matter. 

SPECIAL PROVISIONS IN BLEACHING AND DYEING SHEDS. 

In the course of his evidence, Dr. Dastur submitted to us a copy 
of a report compiled by him on an investigation which he had conducted in 
the Tata Mills into the incidence of occupational diseases in the bleaching 
and dyeing departments of cotton textile mills. In this report he suggests 
that in all processes in these departments, where chemicals are used, 
gloves, goggles and foot protection should be given to the workers 
concerned. We recommend that the Department of Factories should 
conduct inquiries into this matter and the Government of Bombay 
should, if necessary, make rules requiring all employers to provide tiie 
necessary protection to the workers in these departments. 



Gratuities and Pensions* 

AltJioiigh tjie principle tliat some form of provision for old age 

essential in tlie interest of the industrial worker is now being increas- 
higly recognized, circumstanceB do not permit the immediate introduc- 
tion of old age pension schemes in the cotton textile industry of 
this Province, A few mills are reported to be giving pensions to some of 
their employees with long and continuous service, but the number of 
workers actually in receipt of such pensions is negligible. About thirty 
milk in Bombay City, a few mills in Ahmedabad and the 'two mills at 
Kurla give compassionate allowance or gratuities to some of theii* workers 
for long and faithful service. There are, however, hardly any rules 
regarding the grant of smcli allowances, gratuities or pensions and the 
decision of the mill manageinent is final in all such cases. The E. D. 
Sassoon group of mills in Bombay have formulated a discretionary 
scheme for the payment of lump sum gratuities to all workers “who have 
put iix twenty or more years' service. The scales of gratuities under the 
scheme vary according to the pay and length of service. Thus, workers 
whose pay at retirement is Es. 20 per month or less get a gratuity of 
Es. 60 for service of 20 complete years , Es . 75 for service of 21 to 25 years, 
Es. 90 for 26 to 30 years' service and Es. 100 for over 30 years' service, 
while the maximum gratuity payable is Es. 350 for jobbers earning over 
Es. 200 per month and retiring after 30 years' service. three mills, 
which have got provident fund systems for their employees, gratuities 
for long service are usually sanctioned to retiring employees who are not 
members of the provident fmxds. Two other mills in Bombay give 
gratuities equivalent to one, two or three months' pay to all workers 
who retire after 20 years’ service or earlier in cases of incapacity, while, 
in the remaining mills, pensions and gratuities are granted in deserving 
cases at the discretion of the managing agents. One mill in Bombay, one 
in Kurla and one in Sholapur also give discretionary pensions or gratuities 
to the widow's of workers who die while in service. The most liberal of 
all the superannuation schemes to be found in the cotton textile industry 
in the Province of Bombay is that which exists in the Gokak Mills where 
retirement gratuities are paid to workers with long service at the 
discretion of the management on the basis of two years’ pay for 20 years' 
service, two and a half years’ pay for 25 years’ service and three years’ 
pay for 30 years' service. 

All the existing systems of superannuation benefi.t are voluntary in 
character and gratuity cannot be claimed by a worker as a matter of right. 
Some mills, how^ever, favour the gratuity system for their workers as it 
helps to retain workers in their service. In hk evidence before us on 
behalf of the Millowners' Association, Bombay, Mr. Stones said that it 
would be desirable to have the gratuity system introduced in all mills. 
We are in agreement with this view^ Owing to the impracticability in 
the present state of development of the cotton textile industry of making 
any other immediate provision for old age or retirement, we can only 
suggest that the system of paying retirement gratuities after about 
fifteen years 'qualifying service should be introduced in the cotton textile 
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mills in this Province. Model rules in this connection should he framed 
by the millowners’ associations in this Province. 

Provident Funds. 

The institution of a provident fund sj-stem enables a more substantial 
provision being made against old age and retirement than the payment 
of gratuities. Under the provident fund system, the workers are 
encouraged to deposit a small percentage of their wages regularly everv 
month ^nd the employers also contribute to the individual accounts 
of the workers sums which are usually equal to, or half of, the amounts 
subscribed by the workers. The subscribers to provident fimds are 
granted temporary advances from the amounts standing to their credit 
for specified purposes. 

Very few of the cotton textile mills in Bombay City having provident 
rand systems for employees have kept the funds open to wage earners 
ihe Xohmoor MHls, however, have a provident fund open to^all classes 
of employees the membership of which is optional. The company 
contributes to the fund, annually, a sum equal to 75 per cent, of the 
total amount subscribed during the preceding year, provided a diiddend 
of not less than 6 per cent, is declared on the ordinary share capital 
of the company for that year, and a further 5 per cent, for every additLal 

exceeding 100 per cent. In the Century 
Mill subscription to the provident fund is compulsory for all permanent 
employees and servants in receipt of a salary of Es. 80 per month and 
over and optional for those in receipt of a salary of less fha-n Es 30 
per month. The company contributes to the fimd each year a sum equal 
to the aggregate contributions of all tbe subscribers during that year- 
but no subscriber becomes entitled to receive his share of the contributions 
by the company or any part thereof until he has been in the service of the 
company for a period of twenty years. In most other mills, the funds 
are primarily mtended for supervisor}- and clerical staff, but iobbers 
are sonietimes permitted to join. The Svadeshi Mffl at Kurla has got 
scheme to which every worker can contribute at the 
rate of half an anna per rupee of earnings and the company contributes 
an ^ual amount and further grants 6 per cent, interest on the workmen’s 
as well as its own contnbutions. The number of operatives takino- 
advantage of the scheme was stated to be 710 in August 1939 The 
Ahmedabad Advance Mill has also been maintainmg a provident fund 
for all Its employees since 1912. The subscribers’ contrfbdtions to the 
:und are at the rate of one anna m the rupee of earnings and the companv 
contributes an equal sum every year. The number of onerHiws 
subscribing to the fund was 112 in August 1939. No mdls in Sholaniir 
promdent funds. Amongst miUs in the other re^bus 
this Pro^^ice, the Gokak Mill has a fund which is open to aU emlCs 
who contribute at a uniform rate of 6 per cent, of their wl^es^e 
iuTfTr an equal amount ; any member of the provident 

nd is entitled to the whole amount standing to his credit, while workers 
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Sickness Insiiranee* 


T}xc urgeB.t neceHBity of inakiixg provision for the mamtenance and for 
the medical relief of workers during periods of sickness was stressed before 
ns in evidence by the representatives both of the employers and of the 
workers. The representatives of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
however , pointed out that “ the rate of advance must be dictated by the 
industry's capacity to finance its legitimate sha>re of such schemes with- 
out imperilling its competitive capacity On the other hand, the 
Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress stated: '*Such beneficent 
legislation provides real and indirect help to raise the wage levels and 
should be adopted in India. It is not that such measures help only the 
worker and that also only to raise his wage level. They protect society 
also indirectly. . , . This provision has to come by State legislation.'’ 
Tlie repreBontatives of the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, 
advocated '' the immediate adoption of the system of granting annual 
holidays with pay and sickness benefit " and added that a scheme of 
sickness benefit is a dire necessity in our country.” 

The International Labour Office Year Book for 1937-38 states that the 
principle of social insurance may now be said to have obtained official 
recognition everywhere. It goes on to add that even those countries, 
which had hitherto rejected the idea of organized collective provident 
schemes in social welfare, have come to realize their aB^olute necessity, 
and it is generally admitted today that material progress calls for the 
establishment of a system, of social security to ensure the fair distribution 
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refimig through ill health an*, usually paid the company's contribution, 
irrespectiyo oftlu^ lengihof their service. In 1 935 the nimiber of workers 
contrihutiug to the fund was nearly 2,000. We were informed during the 
course of our inquiry that tlxough the Kohinoor and the Svadeshi Mills 
admitted all workers to their provident funds, a large number of them did 
not become members. In the Svadeshi Mill, the workers are reported 
to have, found it difficult to subscribe to the fund at the rate of om?. atiiia 
in the rupee. Tlie subscription was subsequently reduced to half an 
n,mm in the rupee, but only 700 out of about 3,000 workers took 
ad\mntage of the facility. 

It will be seen that the progmss made so far in the institution of 
contributory provident funds in the cotton textile mills in this Province 
is meagre. The difficulties in the way of an extension of the system 
of provident funds are obvious. Low paid workers cannot afford to make 
regular contributions out of their scanty earnings. Contributions by the 
employers mean an appreciable addition to the wage bill. We suggest, 
however, for financially strong concerns the establishment of provident 
funds open to all classes of employees as a suitable method of 
building up a stable labour force. We recommend that Government 
should make the provisions of the Provident Funds Act, 1925, 
applicable to sucii funds and include in the schedule of the Act the 
names of the cotton textile mills establishing pmvident funds so 
as to protect, under section 3 of the Act, the workers’ contributions 
from attachment. 


of purejiii-smg power and to protect workers^ md their fainilie^ agaim^t 
Vim 1938-39 edition of the Year Book Mtatet? that the develop- 
ment of /ocial HcrviceH, of which conipiilsory insurance k the mo^t 
important part, haa gone forward in spite of the ups and downs of the 
economic and political situation and even perhaps hecaiise of them/®^ 
Two Draft Conventions and one Eecomraendation on international 
regulations of schemes of sickness insurance were adopted by the Tenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference in 1927. The Confer- 
ence recognised tliat '' compulsory sickness insurance provides the best 
means of constantly and systematically applying provident measures to 
obviate or jnake good any loss of the workers’ productive efficiency” 
and it, therefore, emphasized the principle of compulsory insurance in 
both the Draft Conventions. Sixteen countries have ratified the Draft 
Convention concerning sickness insurance for workers in industry and 
commerce and domestic servants, while legislation for compulsory 
siclmess insurance has either been passed oris m progress in twenty -three 
countries. The Draft Conventions and Kecommendation were dis- 
cussed in the Indian Legislative Assembly in March 1928 ; but they were 
not ratified on the ground that the introduction in India of any compre- 
hensive scheme on the lines of the Conventions was impracticable in the 
then existing circumstances. The Government of India, however, 
expressed their entire sympathy with the ideals underlying such legis- 
Jation and stated that they were satisfied that the need of Indian workers 
for some proAusion was in no way less than that of workers in other 
countries, and the problem, as it presented itself to them, was one of 
determining the extent to which the serious practical difficulties that 
must attend the introduction of any scheme could be OA^eroome/*^ 

The problem of siclmess insurance had also engaged the attention of 
the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India which recognized the great 
need of the workers for some provision during sickness. In the course of 
its discussion on this subject, it observed : '' There has been a tendency 
on the one hand to overlook the difficulties and on the other to be 
content with stressing them. That the difficulties in the way are formid- 
able must be recognised. The main difficulties include following the 
workers to their villages, arranging for proper medical treatment there, 
and providing for medical certification, in order to enable workers to 
obtain extended benefits should sickness continue. The lack of 
faith in modern medical methods is still an important factor, and the 
admin is tratiA^e expenses likely to be incurred in working on a national or 
even a provincial scale a system of insurance based on Western lines 
would probably be extremely heavy. But none of these arguments 
diminish the need of the worker for provision during sickness. The 
recommendations made by the Commission in this matter were 
considered by the Government of India who addressed a circular letter 
in 1935 to Provincial Governments requesting them to report on the 

International Labour Office Year-Book ” 1937-38, page 278. 

International Labour Office Year-Book 1938-39, page 167, 

Indian Industries and Labour Bulletin No. 63 1937, page 2. 

Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India, 1931 page 266. 
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feawbilify of eoudacfiug ji, stafistioal jjiquiry into the iu,cHen,«^ of 
Kickneas (!c»nt('mj)la.te(l by tjio OouiminKion, and, alternatively, on the 
posHibility of ])iii]ding on tJie actual experience gained in the operation 
ot sinall exponniental schemes. The conclusions reached by the 
(government of India on the subject, after an examination of the replies 
received from Provincial Governments on the recommendations of the 
Commission, are contained in their circular letter of May 1937 addressed 
to Provincial Governments."' We reproduce below some extracts from 
this letter : 

“ There is general agreement with the Government of India that 
the statistical enquiry would be too elaborate in character, besides 
being almost impossible to execute and, that, even if it could be carried 
out, it would yield unreliable results which would not be commensurate 

with the time, trouble and cost involved 

“ With regard to the suggestion for building on actual experience 
of small schemes, the replies generally agree that this is a sounder 
method than a general statistical enquiry; but the Provincial 
Governments point out that no experience is available on which to 
build. They have only been able to furnish details of 14 schemes in 
actual operation. The benefits provided in them vary from the mere 
^ provision of medical aid and medicine, to payment of a proportion of 

wages for an indefinite period during sieWss. In some cases other 
benefits, sucb as funeral expenses, temporary loans, lump-sum 
payments for births and deaths are given. There are so few schemes 
in operation and even in them so much variety in the nature of the 
benefits given that these schemes cannot be used as a basis for 
^ conclusions about the incidence of cost of a sickness insurance scheme 

for any class of workers in India. 

‘‘ As regards initiating experiments with small schemes applicable 
to individual establishments, it has been urged that even these would 
require some preliminary statistical investigation and that the 
migratory habits of labour introduce a very imcertam factor into the 
calculations. Provincial Governments are not hopeful of being able 
to persuade employers to embark upon experimental schemes in the 
present conditions of industry and with the present wage position the 
workers are not likely to show much readiness to join contributory 
.schemes 

“ At the present moment, there is, therefore, a lack of real demand 
for any experimental schemes on the part of Provincial Governments 
and employers and, indeed, from w'orkers if the schemes are to involve 
contributions from thern. But schemes can be started by employers 
where conditions are favourable on the empiric lines suggested by the 
Commission and the Payment of Wages Act makes it possible to 
deduct contributions from usages for sound schemes. The powers of 
the Government of India are li33aited to legislation and as no Provincial 
ir Government is in a position at present to take up the problem on 

general lines they cannot take any tether action at this stage on this 
question.” 


O' “ Indian Industries and Jjabour Bulletin No, 63 ”, 1937, pages 126 to 129. 
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Tlie attitude of tlie Govermneiit of Bomba jr towards tbe question of 
sickness iiusiirancej liowever, iinde:r:went a cJiaiige. in I9S7. Tlius in 
}}aragrapli 4 of tlie communique dated tbe ITtli Aiigust 1937 regarding 
the Bombay Government’s policy in respect of the industrial worker, 
it was stated: '"'For the protection of the, .iiidustrial population, 
Governnient visualize the development of a comprehensive system of 
social insurance.” Under instructions from Government, the Commis- 
sioner of Labour issued a circular letter in October 1937 to all employers’ 
organizations, trade unions and other interested persons and bodies, 
requesting them to favour Government with suggestions with regard to 
the feasibility of legislation for leave with pay during periods of sickness. 
The scheme outlined in the circular letter was as follows : 

" Subject to certain qualifications regarding the length of service, 
every industrial w^orker will have a legal right of three to four weeks 
sick leave with pay during each year, of which he may avail himself 
under certain easily enforceable conditions regarding certification. 
If there is any balance of leave left unutilised during the year, it is to 
be turned into cash— -the calculation being based on certain average 
scales of wuges— and the amount thus ascertained is to be handed over 
to a fund to be maintained by Government. The wrorker will be 
required to contribute ten days’ wages to the fund every year. The 
amounts which may thus accumulate in the account of each individual 
w-orker will be drawn upon on Ms retirement from industry or on his 
attaining a certain age and will be paid to him either in a lump sum or 
in instalments. The scheme will thus have some of the characteristics 
of siclmess and retirement, old age and death benefits and if successful 
ma.y pave the ww foff specific schemes of social insurance on the lines 
of those to be found in the more advanced countries.” 

This scheme is a composite one intended to meet a number of require- 
ments. In our opinion, such a scheme cannot meet the need for 
insurance against sickness which, as w^e emphasize elsewhere in 
our Eeport, should claim priority over other social benefits. We think 
that a more satisfactory way of dealing with the ]3robleni would be to 
start a tentative sickness insurance scheme on a modest scale. Many 
countries, which wished to introduce social insurance schemes in the 
past, began by starting special compulsory insurance schemes for 
miners, seamen, railwaymen and workers in large industrial under- 
takings that appeared to lend themselves most easily to the introduction 
of social legislation, and this Province can W'-ell make a beginning in the 
direction with tjie cotton, textile industry. In instituting measures of 
this kind, we would advocate the adoption of tjie approach wdiicJi has 
proved niccessful in other countries. This becomes all tJia more 
necessary when it is found to he practically impossible to collect any 
reliable morbidity statistics for framing scientific sickness insurance 
schemes for this Province. We feel that the absence of reliable morbidity 
statistics and the difficulties in the way of instituting an inquiry into the 
incidence of sickness should not be allow^ed to stand in the wmy of the 
introduction of a scheme of sickness insurance for the cotton textile 
industry in this Province. Much valuable statistical and otluu* material 


Oil tjir o,s])t‘cts of JiealtJx inHuraucc^ HcliemoH iu jtbroigii 

loL’ (example, tlieir scope, aclinoxistratiou, fiiuaacial resources, beuefits, 
avej‘o,g(' cost per iixBured p(^rsoiu Juis become available during t]ie last 
twclvt^ years* e l)e]i(‘vo tjiat a careful study of tlie working of tlie 
different sickness insurance scjienies introduced in various countries, 
including iluxt of an Eastern country like Japan, sjiould make it possible 
to start in tliis Province a modest scheme on tjie msually accepted lijxes. 
The luain feature of sucji. scjiemes is that they are elastic and tliat a]S 
experience is gathered a.n<l the funds grow in size the benefit>s may Ix^ 
extended. Ev<m in countries in wliicji such schemes have berm in 
existence o\x'r a fairly loiig period it has been found necessary to make 
changes from tinie to time in tjic scope and character of the benetits so 
as to enable the greate»st possible advantage to be given, to the insured 
consisteid with the solvency of th.e funds. Thus, in addition to the 
luedicsj o.nd cash benetits wliicji are generally offered under siekues-s 
insurance scheiiKss, tju^y also provide for what are known as additional 
benefits which usually take the fonn of either an increase in the cash 
benefit or the provision of special hospital or other treatment, reduction 
or abolition of the '' waiting period or grant of funeral expenses. 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF SICKNESS INSURANCE. 

Any sickness insurance scheme to be introduced in this Province must 
be on a contributory and compulsory basis. The International Labour 
Office Report on the subject of Sickness Insurance makes the following 
observations with regard to the necessity for compulsion : Many 
workers fail to insure, some by improvidence and others through lack of 
means. In particular, tho»se earning low wages do not join the societies ; 
forced as they are to apply the greater part or the whole of their earnings 
for the satisfaGtioii of immediate needs, they are both less able to save 
and more frequently ill. . . . In spite of its valuable achievements, 

the voluntary insurance movement has been found insuflicient 
and it has become clear that the way to secure general and effective 
protection against the risk is by making insurance compulsory.’’^^^ We 
arc of opinion that the scheme should be very simple in character at least 
in its initial stages and that both the contributions and the cash benefits 
payable under it should be fixed on a flat rate basis as in the B.ritis]i 
Health Insurance Scheme. The scheme should bo restricted to perma- 
nent workers in cotton textile factories and should be introduced first 
in Bombay and Ahmedabacl. It slioiild be under the control of a Central 
Board of Management consisting of representatives of Government, 
local bodies, employers’ and workers’ interests and of the medical 
profession. Expenditure in connection with the Board and its establish- 
ment should l)e borne by the Provincial Government. We recommend 
the following benefits under the sclieme : 

(yl) Medical benefit consisting of free medical treatment and attend- 
ance and free medicines and appliances. The insured persons should 
be entitled to medical benefit immediately after the payment of the 

“ Compulsory Sickness Insunm^e ”, International Labour Office, Studies and 
Reports, Series M., 'No. C, 19:^7, pages U-IO. 



“Compulsory Sickness Insurance 
BeportiSy Series M., Ho. 6, 1927, page 22. 
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first insurance contribution and they should also receive free medical 
certificates for bealtli insurance purposes from the doctors appointed 
under the scheme. 

(ii) Cash benefit commencing from the fourth day of incapacity and 
continuing for a period or periods up to a maximum of six months in 
a year at a flat rate but not exceeding 76 per cent, of the insured 
person’s average daily wage during the preceding quarter. 

Additional benefits as may be decided upon by the Central 


Board of Management from time to time according to the availability 
of siuplus funds. 

The cash benefits should ordinarily be payable to the workers in tlu^ 
towns in which they are employed but not in oases where conipensation 
for accidents or maternity benefits are provided for the insured persons 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, or the Bombay 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1929. The Central Board of Management may, 
however, allow the insured person, even if he temporarily leaves the 
town of his employment, to draw sickness benefits either at Ml or at 
reduced rates, provided he produces, in a raanner to be prescribed, 
satisfactory evidence of his continued incapacity during the period for 
which the benefit is claimed. 


the employers and the 
now being increasingly 


The principle of joint contributions by 
employees to social insurance funds is 
adopted in most countries. The Recommendation on Sickness 
Insurance adopted by the International Laboim Conference at its Tenth 
Session in 1927 states: The financial resources for the insurance 
scheme should be provided by contributions from the insured persons 
and contributions from employers. The provision thus jointly made can 
be supplemented to advantage by contributions from public funds, 
especially for the purpose of improving the health of the people.” Even 
in India the principle of contributions by employers has already been 
recognized in the Workmen’s Compensation and the Maternity Benefit 
Acts. In other countries the State also contributes a share to social 
insurance funds in varying proportions either for meeting the cost of the 
benefits or for administrative expenses. In this connection, the Inter- 
national Labour Office Report on Sickness Insurance states : The fact 
is that the basis for the sharing of cost is the result of a complex of condi- 
tions which varies from country to country, and even in the same 
coimtry at different periods ; the level of wages in relation to the cost of 
living (i.e., the ability of insured persons to contribute), the prosperity 
of production (i.e., the ability of undertakings to bear social charges), the 
state of the public finances (i.e., the possibility of obtaining from the 
taxpayer money to subsidize insurance), the power of trade unions of 
employers and workers, the composition, tendencies, and attitude oh 
social questions of Governments and Parliamentary majorities.”^^^ 


5 liougli tliere itj no uuiforniity in tlie <ipporfcionment of tlio contributions 
between the employer, the worker and the State, it is now generally 
recognized that, in the case of workers whose wages are low, the 
employer’s share should be larger than that of the WTOkers. 

We recommend that a compulBory and contributory sidniess 
insurance scheme in wdheh the employers, the workers and the State 
W'ill all contribute should be started, on the lines suggested by us, in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad in the first instance anclexiended subseejuenth' 
to the ^ other cotton textile centres in the Province. The insured 
workers’ share of the contributions should be deducted from their 
wages^ by the employers who should be held responsible for the pay- 
iuent into the sieJmess insurance fund of the total contributions of all 
the insured workers employed in their factories. By way of illustrating 
the manner in which a seheine of sickness insurance can bo worked out 
in accordance with the general principles formulated I)y us, wo give 
below the approximate calculations of such a scheme on a tentative 
basis. 

ILLUSTB ATI VE SCHEME* 

The monthly contributions payable by the employers, the em,])loyees 
and Government may bo at the following rates, subject to the condition 
that the rate of contribution of the insured person shall in no case exceed 
five per cent, of his or her average monthly wages during the preceding 
quarter : 


Insured worker. 

Employer. 


■■ As* 10 
' As. 10 

These rates are at a much lower level than those suggested by 
Mr. Stones in the course of his evidence, namely, eight annas per month 
per adult worker with a contribution ]>y the employer of one rupee per 
month, as we are of opinion that it is desirable to make a beginning on 
the basis of a scale of payments by the employers which does not impose 
an unduly heavy burden on the cotton mill industry. Because of the 



Male 

Female 
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^ The baBis on which this figure has been arrived at is the assumption that the 
sickness rate per insured worker would be nine days per annum. 

‘‘Labour Gazette ”, March pages 520-52] . 

“ International Labour Beview ”, July 1937. viwo 88. 


Peiiocl. 


.Dyiiy Citsii btiiriit, 
from the foiitik 
day of incapacity. 


'Women. 


(a) During first six mouths after entering insurance . . j Afil. 

j 

(h) After complethig six months’ iusiij*anc(i ptuiod and jiay-' 
meat of 5'imnonthly contributions but before compieting 
24 mouths’ insurance period .. .. ."j As. {> 

(c) After completing 24 mouths’ insurance period and payment' 

of 24 monthly contributions .. .. " .,| As. 10 


ML 

As. 5 
As. 8 


If WG proGoed on the basis of an avemge daily number of 1,50,000 
persons permanently employed in the cotton textile mills hi Bombay 
City, the contributions from employeis, workers and the State in 
respect of both men and women workers according to the rates given 
in the above table would yield a total annual revenue of approximately 
Es. 17,80,000. It is, however, unusual to insist on the payment of 
contributions by sick persons during the period of their incapacity for 
work ; and, making an allowance of about Es. 25,000'"^ for the loss in 
contributions on this account, the total revenue derived from the 
contributions of 1,50,000 workers would amount approximately to 
Es. 17,50,000 per annum. 

The results of a limited in(iuiry into the incidence of sickness c<uiduci> 
ed by the Labour Office of the Government of Bombay'"^ sliow tlmt the 
total duration of illness during the period covered by the inr|iiiry in all 
cases of sickness of three or more days’ duration among the' 11,744- 
workers employed daily in the three mills studied amounted to 53,850 
days. This works out at an annual average rate of 4 • 6 days of sickness 
per worker without making any allowance for the various 'liinitatioiLs of 
the inquiry mentioned in the Labour Office report. The number of 
days of sickness for which benefit was paid in Japan in the year 1934 
was, on an average, about six per insured person/®^ It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the introduction of a sickness insurance 
scheme generally tends to increase the average number of days of 
incapacity for work. As pointed out in the memorandum of the Actua- 
rial Advisers to the Union Government appended to the Eeport of the 
Departmental Committee of Enquiry on Naticiial Health Insurance in 
the Union of South Africa, the rates of sickness depend to a very large 
extent on efficient administration which involves the exercise of a strict 


same considerations the cash benefits may be plaoe.d at tlie following 
rates : 
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control, the iioce&sity of keeping contiinioiis records, the comparison of 
the actual sickness claims with the expected claims at each centre and 
the inve^stigatio}l of the circnmstaiicos at the centre or centres where the 
incidence of sickness is found to he above the average. The figures of 
the actual duration of sickness per insured person in various countries 
having sickness insurance schemes allowing maximum benefits for a 
period of six months in a year should, therefore, be useful in arriving at 
a tentative figure of the cost of the scheme which, as has already been 
pointed out, can be made suiBSoiently elastic to allow its expenditure side 
to be adjusted to its total resources. 

In the light of the experience of other countries, it would be adequate 
to make a provision for sickness benefits in the scheme at the maximum 
daily rate of ten annas per insured person on the basis of a sickness 
rat© of nine days per aimimi. The average daily wage of a cotton mill 
worker in Bombay City roughly works out to Es. l-~4-0 including 
mcreases given to the workers in accordance with the recommendations 
in our Interim Eeport. As the object of a cash benefit is to give to 
the worker some assistance against loss in wages during the 
period of incapacity, we consider that the full rate of sickness benefit 
to be given to a sick worker should be about 50 per cent, of the average 
wage. At the same time, the grant of a cash benefit should not lead 
to malingering ; sick benefits do not, therefore, ordinarily exceed 
three-fourths of the amount of the daily wages drawn by a worker. 
Under the British scheme, payment of cash benefit does not begin until 
the fourth day of incapacity. A provision at the rate of annas ten 
per day from the fourth day of incapacity may, therefore, be made for 
sick benefits in all cases qualifying for the receipt of full sicJaiess 
benefit on the completion of twenty-four monthly payments into the 
fund. The cash benefit payable before the completion^ ^ qualifying 

period according to this scheme would be nil during the first »six months 
and at reduced rates from the seventh to the twenty-fourth month 
of the insurance period. The cost on account of cash benefits at the 
full rate of annas ten per insured person for each day of illness for 
1,60,000 workers in Bombay City would come to about Es. 7,15,000 
for all cases of siclmess of three or more days’ duration on the basis 
of an average of nine days of sickness per insured person. This, 
however, is an over-estimate as the cash benefits will be lower for women 
and will be graded, as in the British scheme, according to the length 
of time that a worker has been contributing to the fund. In case of 
the assumed sickness rate being exceeded it should be possible for the 
Central Board of Management to adjust the expenditure on sickness 
benefits either by slightly increasing the rates of contribution or by 
reducing the cash benefits. On the other hand, if the actual sickness 
rate is found to be below the assumed rate of nine days per worker per 
year, the Board could utilise the surplus either in increasing 
the sickness benefit rates up to As. 15 or 76 per cent, of the 
insured person’s average daily wage, whichever is lower, or in 
granting other additional benefits as already provided for in the 
scheme* 
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A.S lias aJrcjadj been pointed out, medical benefits consisting of free 
imxlical attendance and the free supply of medicines form an essential 
part of a sickness insurance scheme. The vsystem to fee adopted for 
providing medical attendance to the insured persons during times of 
illness, therefore, requires careful consideration. Medical attendance 
is provided in England through what is known as the panel system. 
Under this system a doctor is ordinarily not allowed to have more than 
2,500 insured persons on his list ; he receives nine shillings per annum 
for each insured person on his list and he is allowed to go in for private 
practice. ^ The doctor is expected to have his own consulting room 
a.nd surgical equipment, but he is not expected to treat the more serious 
cases wliich go to specialists. The average number of patients per 
panel doctor hi England and Wales in 1937 was 964, One reason 
tor the success of the National Health Insurance Scheme in England 
is the right given to the insured person of choosing his own doctor from 
the panel. We recommend that the same j)rinciple should be adopted 
> in this Province. We may calculate the cost of free medical attendance 
on the basis of Es. 3 per annum for each insured person and this would 
cover all medical and surgical attendance at the homes of the insured 
when necessary, the issue of free medical certificates for health insurance 
purposes and the maintenance of proper statistical records. We have 
already recommended that there should be no waiting or qualifying 
periods for medical attendance on the insured and this should begin 
simultaneously with the entry of the insured person on the list of a panel 
doctor. The total annual cost for free medical attendance would, at 
the rate assumed, anioimt to Rs. 4,50,000. The charges for drugs and 
hi Scotland^^^ were found to be about two shillings per head 
in 1935. The cost on account of medicines and appliances on this 
basis for 1,50,000 insured persons would come to about Rs. 2,00,000 
per annum. In addition, the cost of the maintenance of dispensaries 
in respect of rent, salaries of chemists and compounders, etc., may be 
put at about Rs. 1 ,35,000. The total expenditure on account of both 
the cash and medical benefits works out roughly at Rs. 15,00,000. Any 
insurance seJieme of this type must, however,^ by its very nature provide 
also for reserves for meeting extra expenses during epidemics, and it is, 
therefore, essential to make a provision of at least l2| per cent, or about 
Rs. 2,00,000 on this account. Thus, the total expenditure on account 
of sickness insurance would work out to about Rs. 17,00,000 for 
1,50,000 insured workers in Bombay City. 

On the basis of the above calculations, the employers in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad will have to contribute about six days’ wages for each 
insured person per year while the workers’ contribution will be about 
Uiree days’ earnings of an average worker. Regarding contributions 
from employers, Mr.^ Kasturbhai Lalbhai on behalf of the Ahmedabad 
Millowners’ Association stated : We shall bo willing to favour these 
propositions provided they are based on the co-operation of all, the 
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State, Labour, Mumoipal Corporatiou and the Millowuers ” and this 
statement is typical of the general attitude of the miliovvuers towards 
tile iinancial side of social iiisuraiice. In this connection we may also 
draw attention to the letter dated the 30th December 1937''' addressed 
to ns by the Government of Bombay on the subject of legislation 
regarding siclaiess and old age benefits of whicdi we took due 
cognisance in making the recommendations contained in our Interim 
Report. V 

Unemployment Insurance. 

Unemployment Insurance is now universally regarded as a necessary 
nieans for proteoting_ the workers’ standard of life. It may als(^ liolp 
in seciudiig stabilization of employment. It is necesvsary to emphasize 
tliat unemployment insurance is not a cure for prolonged unemployment ; 
it is primarily intended to enable workers to tide over short periods of 
uneniployment due to trade fluctuations and to provide for temporary 
and partial compensation for loss of wages during such periods of involun- 
tary unemployment. The International Labour Conference discussed 
the question of ujiemployment at its flrst session convened at Wiishington 
in 1919 and adopted a Convention on the subject ; a Convention on 
Unemployment Provision was adopted at the Eighteenth Session of the 
Conference held at Geneva in June 1934-. The first Convention on 
Unemployment has been ratified by 31 States and the second by 3 States 
according to the International Labour Office Year-Book for 1938-'39 
which states that the ''progress in the adoption and extension of 
imomployment insurance schemes continues unabated About twelve 
countries have now introduced compulsory unemployment insurance 
schemes and eleven countries (including Switzerland which is included 
in both categories) have got subsidized voluntary schemcsJ®^ 

In the Province of Bombay the question of the liability of the 
cottiin textile industry to help the luiemployed was considered by the 
Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee with regard to unemployment 
resulting from ratioxialization. After expressing the opinion tlxat there 
is some obligation on the millowners to try and take some steps tow^ards 
mitigating hardship due to loss of employment caused by the introduc- 
tion of the efficiency scheme, the Committee suggested the formation of 
an " Out-of-work Donation Fund ” for the payment of a gratuity to 
a worker amounting to four to six weeks’ wages " according to his length 
of service, payable in suitable cases of discharged employees, who may 
need help during the waiting period while they are seeking employ- 
ment.”'^' The great drawback of the scheme proposed by the 
Committee was that it was voluntary and it was, therefore, shelved 
indefinitely in spite of the fact that its urgency and importance 
were admitted in several qtiarters. Oxir recommendations regarding 
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UiiBinpioyment caxisecl by rationalisation arc* contained in tlio diapter 
on Eationalization. 

Wo now proceed to consider tbe question of provision OrgaiiLst 
miomploy luent in gen oral . It is evident that an iinoinploy j^ient insurance 
sclieiuo, under whichtlie cotton mill workers in this Province would 
be enabled to get a guaranteed benefit during short spells of mieinploy- 
ment in return for regular payment of small monthly premia, will go 
a long way towards protecting their standard of living, increasing 
their efficiency and »stabilizing the labour force of the industry. Lack 
of sufficient data, the unstable character of industrial labour and the 
large extent of labour turnover are the main reasons usually put forward 
against the introduction of unemployment insurance schemes in this 
country. Mr. Paul H. Douglass answers criticisms similar to these in 
the following words : One of the common objections to unemploymont 
insurance is that we cannot foretell its volume and hence cannot fix 
the needed premium ratcvS. The implication of this criticism is, therefore, 
that we should either abandon the idea of instituting such insurance 
or that we should wait until sufficient information has been accumulated 
to permit us to make precise actuarial calculations of the risk involved. 

. . There is indeed no practicable way of accumulating adequatti 

actuarial experience without instituting such a system and as in every 
other form of insurance, the system can buy expeiience ’ as it goes 
In his book entitled '‘'Unemployment Insurance and Assistance 
in Britain Mr. Percy* Gohen states : " Indeed, the forerunner of the 
present comprehensive systems of Ii),surance and Assistance was intro- 
duced almost as a vside-line. . . . The sole administrative asset 

placed at the service of the original scheme of Unemployment Iiisurance 
consisted of the Labour Exchanges created by an earlier Act. Eesearch 
and statistical data were virtually non-existent. Apart from very 
sketchy* and limited schemes of uneinplojunent insurance undertaken 
by the Trade Unions there was little experience at He 

further observes : In arranging the finance of the permanent scheme, 
the Actuary* assumed a rate of unemployniient of 6 per cent, tliroiighoiit 
the whole period commonly’ regarded as a trade cycle. That tliis assump- 
tion proved to have been very far removed from reality* was no reflectioii 
on the Grovernment Actuary', wdio could not foresee all the reactions 
following the dislocation of 1926, nor, indeed, the greater depression 
of later years/ 

NEED FOR DEVISING SCHEME, 

The other factors, namely, the instability of labour and the size of 
its turnover, should not present insuperable difficulties in an establisbed 
industry especially in centres^ like Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur, 
Moreover, the introduction of schemes of sickness and uneiiiploynnent 
insurance wffiich afford protection to the w’-orkers in their times of difficulty 
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themselves constitute a staf)iliziiig influence on the labour force. 
ImprovemeiitiS in methods of recruitment and conditions of s(».rvice such 
as are suggested elsewhere in our report will also liave a similar effect. 
In view of these considerations it ivS neither desirable nor necessary, 
in oiir opinion, to wait for attempts at collecting data and for a possible 
increase in the stability of labour. We, therefore, recommend that 
the Govemmont of Bombay should devise a scheme of unemployment 
insurance to be brought into operation, in the first instance, in Bombay 
and Ahmedabad. Such a scheme will necessarily be confined to perma- 
nent workers in the industry and be of a compulsory and contributory 
character. '' It is a principle of insurance that there shall bo a pooling 
ot risks. All give up a little in order that some may not lose much. 
In this way all the insured lessen their mental worries of wliat may 
liappen should they be unlucky enough to experience the loss/'^^^ 
Regarding contribution by employers the P. E. P. Report on the British 
Social Services Las the following : Employers of insured workers 
are compelled to contribute to each of the three insurance funds in 
recognition of the need for maintaining a reserve labour force during 
periods of slack trade, and for maintaining the health and physical 
fitness of their employees at all times. In tlie case of unemplojunent 
and health insurance, and in that of old age pensions, the justification 
in principle of a compulsory contribution from the employer seems 
clear. Employers plainly have a responsibility for their laid off or 
temj)orarily incapacitated workers, and they should help to look after 
them, just as they do in fact lools: after any capital equipment which 
is not in use or which has broken down. They have also some responsi- 
bility for the welfare of their employees at the end of their working 
lives, and some progressive firms have long made provision for this 
on their own account.”^^^ 

We expect that any scheme that may be devised will be 
similar in character to unemployment insurance schemes in other 
countries. It will have, for instance, a provision for a waiting period 
which will considerably lessen the administrative difficulties and 
enable the available funds to be distributed amongst persons whose 
need is the greatest ; a condition regarding a. minimum, period of previous 
employment in the industry and the payment of a minimum number 
of contributions during the period immediately preceding the date 
of the claimant’s application for benefit which will ensure, the accumula- 
tion of a moderate reserve fund ; a restriction regarding a minimum 
period of employment before a worker can be considered as 
'' unemployed ” ; and the limitation of unemployment benefit to certain 
maximum days in a benefit year which would facilitate the adjustment 
of the expenditure to the income side of the fund. Thus, as in 
a sickness insurance scheme, an unemployment insurance scheme 
can also be framed on an essentially elastic basis. 

We have already suggested that the Sickness Insurance Scheme, 
the adoption of which we have recommended above, should be under the 
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control of a. Central Board of Management consisting of representatives 
of Governinontj local bodie>s, employers’ and workers’ interests. We 
consider that the administration of a selieine of iinaniploynient insurance 
should also be under the general control of tlie same Board. The Board 
should establish Employment Offices at suitable places which the 
unemployed would be able to visit without having to pay any transporta- 
tion charges. Under the British Unemployment Insiiraiice System, the 
expeiivses of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, including 
salaries and allowances, are paid out of monej^s provided by Parlia- 
ment/^^ We suggest that the expenditure on the admijaistratioii of 
the scheme of unemployment insurance in Bombay should l^e borne 
by the Provincial Government. The Provincial Government should 
also assist (i) by making temporary loans to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund if and when it is unable to meet its immediate liabilities 
on condition that the repaymenb of such loan amounts should be made 
within a limited period out of the ordinary revenues of the Fund, and 
(ii) by contributing its quota with a view i50 strengthening the reserves 
of the Fund. 

Holidays with Pay, 

Most industrial oountries of the world have now developed systems of 
granting holidays with pay to cortaiix classes of workers either by legisla- 
tion, by collective agreements, by arbitration awards, by individual 
contracts or by custom. As pointed out in the Report of the Director 
of tlie International Labour Office to the Twenty -Fifth Session of tlio 
International Labour Conference, 1939, no movement, perhaps, is more 
symholiGalof the change taking place in the standard of life than the rapid 
oxteinsion of holidays with pay. He goes on to add : It is widely felt 
that "with the increasing productivity of industry it should no longer be 
necessary for the workers to drudge a ceaseless round, year after year, 
without intermission. This movement, to which the International 
Lahoxn* Conference gave a fresh stimulus by the adoption of the 
Holidays with Pay Convention in 1936, is based on a recognition of the 
needs of the worker as a human being and not merely an instrument of 
production. The fact that in some countries workers are now entitled 
to a fortnight’s holiday with pay is one of the outstanding triumphs of 
social advance. The rapidity with which, this movement has spread is 
remarkable. In 1920 only one country had adopted legislation 
providing paid holidays for wage earners in industry and commerce. 
In 1925 five couirtries had done so, in 1930 seven, in 1935 foxnteen and 
in 1939 twenty-three.”^^’ 

The duration of the holiday in most of the countries that have adopted 
legislation on the subject varies from a week or less to a fortnight or 
more, the most frequent period being a week. The duration of the 
holiday increases with the length of service in certain coxmtries. The 
qualifying period is generally a year’s service, but in some coxmtries 

“Unemployment Jaaurajxce and Assistance in Britain Percy Cohen, UthS, 
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{^emco of loBB tliaii a yoar ih oonBiderod lot granting the full 

ininiiimin Indiday or a iioliday of a proportionately Bliorter pt‘rio(L 

The ixecCvSBity of Iiolidavn tor factory workers was recognized l)y the 
Royal Commission on Lahoiir in India wJiicli nxade the following obser” 
vations mi the subject in its report*: "'We consider tliat employ ers 
generally vshould recognise tlio need and the value of the holidays taken 
by HO many workers. We recommend that workervS should be. 
encoxiraged to apply for definite periods of leave, and should go with a 
promise that on their return at the 
resume their old worh 
allowance is attached to it 
system. It would give the worke 
attachment to a particular factory 
At the same time 


proper time they mil be able to 
The mere grant of regular leave, even whmi no 
would mark a great advance on the present 
tu’ an increased sense of security and of 
and greater efficiency would follow, 
we urge that, wherever possible, an allowance should 
lie given to the worker who goes on leave after approved service. The 
value of holidays in inaintaining and increavsing offioiency is undoubted ; 
and few workers need these holidays so much as those employed in 
Indian factories. . . . The scale of allowance is of less i?nportance 
than the recognition of the leavo of absonce.’'*^^ 

After the Holidays with Ray Convention had been adopted by the 
International Labour Conference, the Government of India stated, in 
a circular letter on the subject issued in 1937 to all Provincial 
Governments, that they did not propose to ratify the Convention because 
they believed that the statutory application of its provisions to all the 
establishments mentioned in it was administratively impracticable under 
existing circumstances and that they had the support of the Indian 
Legislature in adopting this courKse. Although they were satisfied 
that no comprehensive measure could be considered in the prevailing 
circumstances, they believed that the general principle of holida}‘s with 
pay was a sound on3 and that it was securing increasing recogiiition in 
labour legislation in other countries. It was pointed out that in India 
workers in most Government establishments and in some private ones 
enjoy paid, holidays on a scale which was ordinarily more generous than 
the minimum »scale required under tlie Convention and that the systems 
already in force should not be incapable of a wider extension or 
adaptation. 

In the cotton textile industry, there is no provision for leavo with pay 
for wage earners, although the clerical and the supervisory stah* are 
entitled to leave with pay. Standing Older No. 11 of the Standing 
Orders as finally settled by the Industrial Court, Bombay, under 
Section 26 (6) of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, i938, for 
operatives in cotton textile mills, liowe\*er, provides that service for a 
total period of twelve months in a mill shall qualify an operative for a 
total period of one month’s leave, with or without pay according to the 
terms of contract, custom or usage of the mill and that the grant of such 
leave shall depend on the exigencies of the mill and shall be at the 
discretion of the company. 

pages 20-27, 
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Ah alroady i^oiixted ont at tlio ]>egmnnig of tlrin soction, legidation in 
j.’ogarcl to liolidays with pay ifi a very recent joai'iire oi industrial life in 
inost comitriofs and schomcsi of sickiu^ss and unemployment iiis'uranoe 
and old age pensions^ etc., have always had precedence over it. The 
cost on accoimt of holidays with pay has to be borne by the employers 
alone and is not, as in social insurance, shared by either the 
employees or the State. It may be mentioned here that, in replying to 
the circular letter from the Government of India referred to above, the 
Government of Bombay commended a suggestion made by the Commis- 
sioner of Labour, Bombay, that the workers in private industries should 
be granted fifteen day s’ leave with full pay peryear.^^^ Although wethink 
it der-irahle that employ ers should grant holidays with, pay to cotton mill 
workers in this Province, we consider that the adoption of such 
a measure should be postponed until schemes of sickness and unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions, which, in our opinion, should 
liave priority, have been introduced. 
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CiHAPT.EE XI. 

LABOUR MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION. 

In the prcceeling t})ree chapters we ha.vc discussed the measures which 
the employers, tlu; employees and Government should take to improv'e 
the wage level in the cotton textile industry of our Pro-\unee and have 
made recommendations regarding them. The adoption of the best and 
inost eiiicient technical processes and the most scientihc methods ui 
industry will not, however, attain its piupose if the human element is 
Ignored. In the present chapter we discuss the technique of labour 
administiation, especially in its human aspects. That industry is best 
managed which reduces the conflict in the relations between eniplo 3 -ers 
and employees to the minimum aiul thus seeks to eliminate industrial 
unrest. Maladjustments in industry arise mainly in relation to the 
recruitment and management of labour and the opportunities offered to 
workers to influence the conditions of their work and remuneration. 
•Chese maladjustments can be removed by adopting proper methods of 
recruiting and training workers and thus reducing excessive labour 
turnover, by avoiding friction between men and management in regard 
to such questions as those of promotions and dismissals, and by fostering 
better industrial relations through co-operation with workers’ unions— 
in short, by keeping employees efficient, contented and loyal. All 
employers seek the greatest possible output at the least possible cost. 
But few employers realize that scientific management of industry in its 
technical and financial aspects, however essential, will 3iot be enough to 
secure economy and efficiency and that it is equally essential to control 
the human factors intelligently and equitably. How to control the 
human factors in the industry intelligently and equitably constitutes 
the problem of labour management and organization which we examine 
in this chapter. 

Recruitment. 

We deal first with the question of recruitment of labour. The average 
number of workers employed in the cotton textile industry in the Pro- 
vince during 1938 was 3,27,745. Of these workers, 1,63,932 or about 
50 per cent, were employed in Bombay, 1,12,743 or about 34 per cent, 
in Ahmedabad,'^^ 22,405 or about 7 per cent, in Sholapur'^' and the rest 
at other centres. Though complaints were made in certain centres 
about the dearth of .skilled workers for night shift, there was no evidence 
before us to show that employers ordinarily experienced smy difficulty 
in securing an adequate supply of labour. The general trend of the 
evidence given by the workers and their representatives, however, was 
that tlie methods of recruitment adopted by the employers were far from 
being satisfactory, that they gave rise to bribery, corruption and favouri- 
tism and that they called for immediate and radical improvement. The 
power wielded by the jobbers in recruiting and dismissing the workers 
was, according to the representatives of the latter, the most important 

These figures Rro for .Ahinefiahfid and Sholapiir districts, 
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factor in tlie management of labour, inasmucli as it was tlie principal 
cause of bribery and corruption. The corruption takes variotis forms. 
The usual form is the payment of a lump sum to the jobber l)y the worker 
for securing employment, either permanent or tempora-iy. Sometimes, 
tlie worker is compelled to make a regular payment out of each month^s 
wages. The Royal Commission on Labour in India had recommended 
that the jobber should have nothing to do with engaging and dismissing 
workers. The jobber, however, continues to be cliieiiy responsible for 
the recruitment of labour in those centres, including Ahmedabad, where 
the hadli control system has not yet been adopted. Even in centres — 
Bombay and Sholapur — ^which have introduced this system., the 
jobber,^ according to the representatives of workers, has not lost his 
influence over recruitment. Mr. Maloney said that, though the Bombay 
millowners had not been able to eliminate tlie jobber altogether, his 
power was today very much less than it was in the past. He hoped that 
in course of time the jobber would be what he was in other countries, 
that is, he would not supply labour but supervise it while at work and 
attend to mechanical repairs. The view on this subject of the 
Government Labour Officer, Bombay, (Mr. Piyde) was emphatic. He 
said that the jobber had not been eliminated, in x>raGtice, for 
purposes of recruitment. 

BADLI CONTROL SYSTEM. 

The hadli control system was started by the Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, in 1936 and has since been adopted by all member mills in 
Bombay and Sholapur. The object of the system, according to the 
Association, is the decasualization of hadU labour. Every mill requires 
a supply of substitute labour or badlis to fill up vacancies caused by 
absenteeism. Before this system was introduced, it was found that tlu*. 
turnover among the hadlis was high and that they did not become attached 
to any particular mill, but sought work from day to day in different 
mills. The excessive turnover among badUs was ascribed mainly to the 
fact that the clay to day employment of badlis was left entirely in the 
hands of the jobbers who were pecuniarily interested in, extending their 
patronage to as large a number of badlis as possible, with the result that 
badli workers, on an average, secured only a few days’ employment 
per month in the same mill. While the jobber exploited this state of 
things for his benefit, it meant a loss both to the individual worker and 
to the mills inasmuch as the earning of the former fell and the latter 
suffered in efficiency by too large a turnover. The badli control system 
was devised with the two-fold purpose of giving the badlis regular 
employment and eliminating the influence exercised by the jobl)er in 
recruitment of labour. 

Under this system every imll estimates each month the probable 
number of absentees in each department. The number of badlis eurolled 
is based on the figure of absenteeism on the clay after pay da,y which is 
generally the day of maximum absenteeism. On the first of each month 
special badli cards are given to a selected number of these persons who are 
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assigned to different departments according to tlieir requirements. The 
hadlis are a,sked to present thenis(‘lves every morning at the mill when 
temporary v^acaiicies are lilled up from among them* New haillis are not 
employed as long as persoiius holding cards are available. When 
a pernianent ratamey arises in any occupation, the mmoxhadli fills it and 
gets a permanent worker’s place, eacli substitute moving up one place 
in. the seoiorit}’’ list. The cards of the hcuUis for whom there is no 
work availa)3le are initialled daily by the heads of departments. 
If the hadlu do not attend the mills regularly, inquiries are made and 
a warning is give!! to them if no satisfactory explanation is offered. If, 
in spite of tlie warning, a hadl?' is irregular in attendance, his card is 
cancelled. A record of employment, attendance and absence of each 
dadh is maintained in a separate register from day to day. This register 
is helpful in selecting kidlU^ at the end of the month when fresh cards are 
issued. The record is also checked in the light of the reports of heads of 
departments and if outsiders have been employed when holders of badli. 
cards were a.vailal;)le, prompt action, we are informed, is taken. 

The badN registers are scrutinized by the mill management and monthly 
statements showing the extent of the labour turnover in each major 
department are prepared. The Millowners’ Association, we are informed, 
closely watches the working of this system and, from time to time, 
recommends improvements suggested by experience. In 1936 the mills 
were asked to print instructions in Marathi on the back of the dadld cards 
describing the rights and duties of badlis/^^ Standardized instructions 
were also issued by the Association to managers and departmental heads 
with a view to secure that the jobber was dissociated from engagement 
of labour for temporary vacancies. Eeturns about the working of the 
system are collected and examined by the Labour and Technical Advisory 
(Managers’) Sub-Oonimittee of the Association every month. In April 
1937 the Millowners’ Association appointed an Assistant to its Labour 
Officer specially to see that the kidli control system was properly worked 
and recently it recommended the appointment of Labour Officers in 
individual mills to supervise the working of this system as well as to 
perform other duties. The total number of badli card holders varies 
between seventeen and twenty thousand from month to month, and in 


The folio\vi'ng is a translation of tliese instnictionB : 

“ (1) Ail persons carrying badli cards should themselves for work every 

morning with their badli cards ; otiievwise, these cards are liable to he cancelled. 

(i) They will he given lirst preference of cini>loyment as badlta and those who 
Iiave been atteniling work rt^gidarlv will be given first chance of employintait on 
pe j*manen t va ea ncies . 

“ (3) They must not roam about in the dei)artmerit but must wait in a place allotted 
for the purpose of employing badUu^. 

“ (4) If sobstitiites carrying hadll cards, but not employed for that day, find that 
a new^ man without a card has been engaged on the type of work they have been 
doing, they must rexK)rt the matter to the head of the department. 

“ (5) If badli work is not given to them, they must obtain the signature of the head 
of the department before leaving the mill.” 
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May 1939, in 50 mills in Bombay; employing 87,380 workers, there were 
IQ^^Z^hadM card holders. From the figures supplied to ns it appears 
that in a majority of mills the total number of bailis employed during 
the month does not exceed twice the number of maximum absentees, and 
this margin is considered necessary, because absenteeism varies during 
the month and all hadlis do not turn up at the mills every day. 

The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, considers that' the SadK control 
system has to a great extent improved recruitment and points out that 
its value has been recognized by Government, who, in a circular letter 
addressed to all industrial establishments, recommended its adoption. 
The advantages which, they claim, have been secured by the working 
of this system are thus briefly stated : 

(1) It has brought about a gradual reduction in the amount of casual 
labour employed, and has been responsible for an improvement in the 
efficiency of substitute labour. 

(2) It has gradually curtailed the power of jobbers to employ labour 
and to obtain illegal gratification from workers seeking employment, 

(3) It has made it possible for the mills to have stable, adequate, 
trained and efficient labour ready to fill up casual as well as 
permanent vacancies in the mills. 

The badli control system does not exist in Ahmedabad, but the 
representatives of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association in their 
evidence stated that they approved of it, and, provided the Textile 
Labour Association offered its co-operation, there were prospects of 
introducing it in that centre. 

The representatives of labour did not share the millowners’ view of 
this system. For instance, Mr. E. S. Mmbkar, one of the representatives 
of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress, said : ThehadU 
control system has been very much praised by the mUlowners before this 
Committee. But it is not followed even as the millowners want it to be 
followed. I can produce witnesses to the fact that workers who have 
been in for two years have not been given permanent jobs, while 
favourites have been given. 'ENmi badlis have to give bribes to secure 
jobs in nearly 25 per cent, of the mills in the City.’’ The main criticism 
against the system is that though it has, to an appreciable extent, 
curtailed the power of the jobber to employ the workers, it has not 
entirely dissociated him from this function, for it is still he who fills up 
vacancies from amongst the hadlis assigned to him. To the extent it 
has not done so, the scope for bribery and corruption remains. 

MILL LABOUR OFFICERS. 

After the passing of the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 
1934, the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, appointed a Labour Officer 
of its own to work in collaboration with the Government Labour Officer. 
According to the Association, among the matters which he has kept in 
the forefront of his programme are the prevention of unfair dismissals 
and the strict observance of the provisions of the Standing Orders designed 
to prevent unjust treatment of workers . He supervises the working of t h e 


&«(& .system ;uul peiioj'iiis various fuuctious. We arci iuioruied 

that ho trios to ascertain in advance any alterations in working conditions 
T A propose to make and, after consulting the Secretary ol 

the Association, he advise.s the mills whether to proceed with the 
proposals or not. He maintains touch with the Grovemment Labour 
Oiheer for the purpose of settling complaints and grievances of workers 
employed in niember mills. We are told that almost all ooinplaiiits 
icLiting to bribery , aSiSault and wages arc jointly investigated by the 
two officers. The Millowners’ Labour Officer also arranges an iutornial 
conterouce between the Ohairman and the Secretary of the Association 
and the Government Labour Officer every month to discuss matters of 
importance arising from the day to day work of botli the officers. In 
tile event of a strike in a member mill, he proceeds immediately to the 
mill coiicerned and tries to get work restarted. If this is not possible, 
he advises the mill, after consulting the Secretary of the Association, to 
take necessary steps to deal with the dispute. In conciliation pro- 
ceedings he acts as a delegate on behalf of the Association or of any 
individual member mill concerned in them and compiles a report on each 
conciliation iiroceeding for the information of the Association. Naturally, 
one of his important functions is to obtain information about the activities 
of the labour organizations and the labour situation generally, and if 
any labour unrest is found to exist in any particular mill, he draws the 
attention of the authorities of the mill to it. He prepares a monthly 
report of all important happenings relating to labour. This report also 
contains a brief description of the work done by him and of the disputes 
during the mouth. He attends all meetings of the Labour and Technical 
Advisory (Managers’) Sub-Committee of the Association and the meetings 
of the special Sub-Committees dealing with questions affecting labour 
and places proposals with regard to these questions before the former. 
^¥ith the help of the Assistant Labour Officer he maintains information 
on the progress of rationalization in the industry, important alterations 
in working conditions, and other matters. He assists all member 
mills in giving effect to the recommendations of the Association and 
makes perihdical reports on the progress achieved in this direction. 
He also advises them on all matters concerning labour which are 
referred to him and he assists the Secretary of the Association in 
training Labour Officers for appointment in member mills. 

Recently the Mllowners’ Association, Bombay, at the suggestion of its 
special Labour Sub-Committee, recommended to its members the 
appointment of Labour Officers and in response to this suggestion 26 mills 
have appointed such officers. The duties of the mill Labour Officer, 
according to the instructions issued by the Association, are not to infringe 
on the duty or authority of the managers or heads of departments and 
his main tasks in the early clays of his appointment are “ to supervise 
recruitment, prevent abuses, ensure a fair deal to labour, and generally 
to assist the management in all labour matters.” It may be mentioned 
here that Bombay is the only centre where Labour Officers have been 
appointed by a number of mills. The experiment is too recent and 
has been made in too limited a field for a definite judgment to be 
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■pi'onoHucetl on its success or failure. tlu; eniployei's iiutici])jito 

vcrj^ good resuIts^ from the experiment, the representatives of labour 
have looked upon it ■with indifference, if not suspicion. The iiiain reason 
for this attitude of labour is stated to be that tlie Labour Officer has no 
independent authority and is too much imder the influence of tlie manage- 
ment to be able effectively to protect the interests of the vorkers. 

The Royal Commission on Labour in India had recoin mciided tlie 
aijpointment of a Labour Officer, who should be subordinate to no one 
except the general manager of the factory. The Commission had also 
recommended that no employee should be selected except by the Labour 
Officer personally, in consultation with the departmental heads, and that 
none should be dismissed by them without his consent, except by the 
manager who might do so after hearing what the Labour Officer had to 
say. In defining the duties of Labour Officers mills in Bombay do not 
seem to have acted in the spirit of this reconnnendation. The poAvers 
given to the Labour Officer are not sufficient to induce the Avorkers to 
place confidence in him. His functions must be clearly defined and he 
must liave a position of greater responsibility than at present. Recruit- 
ment of labour must be his exclusive concern. He must be empoAA-ered to 
take effective measures to stamp out corruption and bribery. He must 
see that senior and efficient workers are promoted and ouIyncAV AA’orkers 
are sent away, when retrenchment becomes necessary. He must see that 
the standing orders as regards leave, dismissals and other matters are 
properly carried out. 

In his evidence before us, Mr. P. B. Advani, the Director of 
Industries, made an mterestmg suggestion that the appointment of 
a personnel manager in each unit of the industry was essential 
for improving the system of recruitment of labour. The appointment 
01 a personnel manager is essential not merely for improving the 
system of recruitment of labour but also for promoting efficient and 
smooth workmg of, and ensuring peace and goodwill in, the industry. 

.n many Western countries it is being increasingly realized tlmt 
the success of every unit of mdustry depends on the extent to which 
technological and human factors are co-ordinated and that the develon- 
ment of the technique for the administration of human relations is not 
less important than the scientific organization and direction of the materia 1 
forces of production and distribution. What is, therefore, called a ner- 
^nnel department is a feature of many industries in these countries 
The task of the head of this department, the personnel manager, is' to 
advise on all matters touching human relations. “Since the human 
factor IS the main agency through which aU the processes of product on 
are carried out, the head executive does not rLase his control over 
personnel po icies and functions. He merely delegates his responsibili^ 
m these matters to a specialist who knows the industry, is familiar with 
the problems of the workmg forces as well as with the problems of 
management, understands clearly the objectives of the Ck>rapany’s 
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*ipjjreeiatea tliu needs and desii'es of 
t ic workers, liie personnel job, tiien, is not separable from otlier jobs, 
since pioblcins ot personnel exist in every depai-tment and employees 
are linked up wntli every pliase of the enterprise.”'^’ The administration 
o ladustrial relations is most successful in those industrial units where 
' le responsibilities and authority of the personnel department are detinit;e 
and tlxed and iiistructions and directions issued by it arc accepted 
without question and faithfully observed by other departments 
and wdiere every attempt is made to co-ordinate its activities with 
those ot other departments. Thus methods of paying wages and 
plaiinmg of work are often determined johitly by the production and 
personnel departments. The reasons for the' creation of a persoiimd 
department are many. In the first place, those in charge of production 
are apt to neglect the human factor and to devote their attention more to 
obtanmig maximum production at the lowest cost. It is one of the 
responsibilities of the personnel executive to cultivate tlie goodwill of 
tile workers and thus induce them to respond to the demand for increased 
output, elimination of waste and reduction of cost. Again, it is seldom 
that heads of departments consider the effect which the measures they 
adopt for securing immediate efficiency may have on the workers. The 
personnel manager, however, has to give special attention to this aspect 
of industrial relations and he strives to secure the introduction of only such 
changes as are beneficial to the workers as well as the industry. “ The 
average employer in an industrial dispute manifests an appalling 
ignorance of the basic philosophy and psychological motivation' behind 
the labor movement. His idea of the radical implications of unionism 
is usually a gross misconception ; he sees red and revolution in every 
strike and boycott and obstinately refuses to examine dispassionately 
the possible causes of discontent. His conscience is invariably eased b'y ■ 
his readiness to attribute all unrest among his employees to the activitira 
of the ‘outside agitator ’. His is an attitude of ‘ Management can do 
no wrong ’.”'2’ A persoimel manager provides the corrective by giving 
the necessary emphasis to, and by truly interpreting, the workers’ point 
of view'. Antiquated notions of prestige and discipline frequently lead to 
unjust punishment and wrong dismissal of workers. Such injustice can, 
to a large extent, be avoided by a personnel manager empowered to deal 
with grievances and to represent the view of the w'orkers. 

The success of the personnel manager mainly depends on the oflicial 
status he enjoys. Keceutly the tendency in Western countries has been 
to raise his status and extend his authority and pow'er, and, in some 
places, he plays an increasingly important part in determining changes in 
rates of wages, hours of work, conditions of employment, schemes of 
training and redress of grievances. A high status and the authority 
which goes with such a status are necessary so that he may be able 
to give his judgment in an independent manner, and it is only when he 
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can express liis judgment mdependeiitly that lie wm he able to inspire 

conhdence among the workers and to win their goodwill. 

. If the purpose which the MiUoMmers’ Association, Bombav. has in view 

in cmbarlang on the experiment of appointing Labour Officers i.s to be 
achieved, we suggest that the status and authority of these officers should 
progressively approximate to those of personnel officers in Western 
countries aiffi that such officers should he appointed in all mills in the 
Irovince. The advantages, both to the industry and the workers, of 
the appointment of such officers are many. But' these advantages will 
be secured onIy_ if competent men, with a sjnnpathetic understanding 
ol tlie needs of the workers as well as a clear perception of the interest's 
le industry, are appointed to the posts. The services which these 
officers can render vdll, however, be invaluable only if their work 
supplements the legitimate activities of trade unions and is not intended 
to be a substitute for them. .. u 

In Bombay as has already been pointed out, a special sub-committee 
of managers of mills meets at frequent interv'-als and discusses questions 
aflectmg labour and its recommendations, we are informed, are usually 
pven effect to by individual mills. A suggestion has been made that the 
labour officers of the mills as well as the Labour Officer of the Millowners’ 
Association should meet periodically to exchange views and recommend 
new policies and practices calcufeted to improve the lot of the workers as 
wdl as thmr relations with the employers. If the Government Labour 
Officer and the represeffiatives of trade unions are also invited to this 
coffipence, their contribution to its deliberations will certainly be very 
Sneed^^ conference itself wffl be considerably 

JOBBERS. 

Bjscribing the system of the employment of jobbers in Indian factories, 
the Koyal Commission on Labour in India says : “ The jobber, 
is almost ubiquitous in the Indian factory system and usually combines 
in one person a formidable series of functions. He is primarify a charge- 
man. Promoted from the ranks after full experience of tlie factory, he is 

responsible for the supervision of labour while at work. . . . He has 

also, on many occasions, to act as assistant mechanic, and to help in 
keeping the machmes m running order. So far as the worker is given 
techmeal trammg, the jobber is expected to provide it. He is not how- 
ever mmely responsible for the worker once he has obtained work ■ the 
w orker has generally to approach liim to seem’e a job, and is nearly always 
dependent on him lor the secunty of that job as well as for a transfer to 

whtwbTtM ■ ■ of these functions is the du^ 

wfoch the jobbers perform m their capacity as intermediaries between 
employer and employee. It is to the jobbers that the employer generaUy 
pies when he wishes to notify a change to the workers ; it is from the 
] o ers that he derives most of his information regarding their needs and 
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(lesircH. Since tlie publication ui the KepurtoftJic .Royal ('onimissiofi, 
tiH'- Millowjiers’ Association, Bombay, claims to bavi? restricted the in- 
fluence of the jobber by transferring fromliim to tlie manager and depa.ii> 
mental lieads tlie powers of engaging and dismissing men and of infii(vting 
fines and granting leave. But the action taken in tliis belialf does not 
seem to liavc been effective and the jobber still continues to be the main 
instrument of labour management. 

Tlxe ’'.Cextile Labour Association, Alimedabad, states tliat tJie joblxcu's 
as a class do not possess adequate calibre, status, educuiion and 
petence for the autJiority and influence whicli they exercise. Because 
the jobber is constantly in direct and intimate contact with the workers, 
his position in the industry is very important and it is obvious tlmt he 
must be worthy of that position and capable not merely of securing tlie 
best results from the adoption of scientific methods of management, but 
also of winning the goodwill of the workers on which the efliciency of 
production largely depends. If his work is to be done well, it is necessary 
that, apart from having received a reasonably general education and 
technical training, he must be an expert in the handling of men as well 
as in the technique of production. He has his place in the industry 
provided he has nothing to do with the recruitment, dismissal or 
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^jiis previous employer, teclmicul and otlicr qualiiieations and address. 
I’Uese record cards were maintained at the Association’s office and their 
3Tiai.u purpose was to serve as a source of information regarding a ]aian\s 
cpialilications Avheii he applied for a head jobber’s post in another mill. 
Meinher mills were asked to consult the Association before appointing 
a head jobber or a woman supervisor. After a year’s experience of this 
system, it was extended to all assistant liead jobbers. With a view to 
keeping the Mormation contained in the cards up-to-date, mills are in- 
structed to inform the Association whenever a jobber or woman 
supervisor is dismissed from service or resigns. As the record cards 
contain the reasons why a jobber has resigned or been dismissed from 
service, they serve as a deterrent against corruption and bribery 
provided, of course, mills do not engage jobbers veho have been dismissed 
by another mill for taldng bribes. We suggest that this se^stem of record 

cards may also be ado j)ted in other centres of the textile industry in the 
Province. 

WOMEN SUPERVISORS. 

*\\ hat has been stated about jobbers holds good, to a large extent, of 
women supervisors also. These Supervisors are recruited in the same 
manner as the jobbers and exercise similar authority over women workers 
as the jobbers do over men workers. With very few exceptions, these 
supervisors are uneducated and untrained. We suggest that in future 
women supervisors should go through courses of training similar to those 
which we have proposed for jobbers. 

BRIBERY ANB CORRUPTION. 

^ Bribery and corruption are not peculiar to the textile industry, 
fhej’ prevail in other industries and in public departments also, 
rile .repiesentatiyes of employers, who appeared before ns, urged 
that every possible effort was being made to combat these evils. 
Ill 1928 the Millowners Association, .Bombay, replaced the varying 
lules and regulations which then existed in different mills by uniform 
standing orders approved of by the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee. 
Iliese were calculated, as claimed by the Association;) to protect workers 
from unjust ha;ras^sment, to offer opportunities of promotion, to afford 
a ceitain secui.ity of tenure and to give the assurance that they would 
not be discharged or dismissed except for adequate reasons. But to 
foimulate a set of rules is one thing, to see that the rules are strictly 
observed in the spirit as well as in the letter is quite a different thing. 
As admitted by the Association itself, old customs, however, die hard 
and practical experience showed that only a nominal transfer of 
power (from the jobber) had been achieved by the 1928 Standing Orders 
and it wa,s not imtil after the introduction of the ^Badli ’ control 
scheme . that the Jobber’s malign influence was se.riously 

diminished. e are informed that in Bombaj’^ when a complaint 
tor bribe.ry is received by a. mill manager, the CTOvernment Labour 
Uiiicer or t he Millowners’ Association’s Labour Officer, aninquiiyis 



Employment Exchanges. 

Ill .1 !):I1 tlw Incluni Legislakire ratified the Uncniployiiieiii Coiiveutieii 
adopted by the First Session ot the International Laliour (hutVrenec 
AS'hich was held in Washington in 1919. Eecognizing the importance of 
public eraploynieiit agencies as one of the means of “ preventing or 
providing against unemployment,” the CouEerenee had adopted the 
folIoAving Article ; 

“ Each niemher which ratifies this Convention sliall establish 
a system of free public employment agencies under tin' control of 
a central authority. Committees, which shalUnclude representatives 
of employers and of workers, shall he appointed to advise on matters 
concerning the carrying on of these agencies. 

“ Where both public and private free employment agencies e.vist, 
steps shall be taken to co-ordinate the operations of such agencies on 
a national scale. 

“ The operations of the various national systems sliall be 
co-ordinated by the International Labour OflS.ee in agreement with the 
countries concerned.” 

In spite of its ratification by the Indian Central Legislature, no action 
has yet been taken either by the Government of India or by any Provin- 
cial Government to implement this Convention. The trend of the 
evidence given before us was generally in favour of the establishment of 
public exchanges as an important means of removing the existing defects 
of recruitment of labour for tlie cotton textile industry. The ropresen- 
tatives of the Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress advocated the 
organization of labour exchanges and so did the Textile Labour Associa- 


ollieivs, sliouid be represeiLted/^^^^^ M J. Jf. GeiiningSj the, ktc 
{Jornmissioiier of Laboiir, and the s^JolceBinen of the MiHowneiB' 
Association., Bombay, however, expressed doubts about the need 
for and the vsuccess of a labour exchange. Mr. Goniiings thought 
that the institution of a labour exchange would not be worth the 
expense and trouble involved and that, if tlie object was to eliminate 
the exaction of bribery by the jobber, it would be frustrated because it 
would be possible for the latter to veto the selection of the "^rorkers 
wlio would not agree to bribe him. As we liave suggested that the 
jobbers shoidd have nothing to do with the selection of men, tlie 
ol>jectioii urged by Mr. Gennings loses imich of its force. 

Tlie spokesmen of the Millowners' Association, Bomba}', considered 
that the establishment of a labour exchange "was neither necessary nor 
desirable. It was not necessary because the badli control system was, 
in their view, working satisfactorily. It wa.s not desirable because it 
would be more difficult to work and would involve waste of time in 
securing recruits. Even accepting the view of the millowners that the 
badli control system has been working satisfactorily, it cannot be denied 
that it has disadvantages as well as advantages. The system prevents 
the badlis holding cards in one mill from securing employment in other 
mills where there may be vacancies. It necessitates, on an average, 
a larger body of surplus labour being attached to each mill Another 
argument that is urged is that while under the badli control system the 
badhs are present at the mill gate ever}!' day, considerable time would be 
wasted in getting workers from, the exchange to the mills and that this 
would result in loss of production. This is not an insuperable difficulty 
and can be met by locating the branches or offices of the exchange as iieax 
the mills as possible. Besides, as Mr. Pi^yde pointed out, if a man got 
work through the agency of an exchange, he could onh'' hope to work as 
a badli at first a,nd would be required to turn up at the mill gate every 
day until he secured a permanent job. Though the representatives of 
employers in Bombay did not consider it necessary to depart from the 
present system of recruitment of labour, Mr. Stones admitted that if 
a budli control system could be organized to function w^ell, there W’^as no 
reason -why a labour exchange should not function equally -vrell and he 
added that he wmuld not refuse co-operation if an exchange was 
established. 

The need for and the advantages of an employment exchange are 
clearly emphasized by the .Ahmedabad Millow-ners’ Association in its 
Labour Exchange Scheme which was circulated to its member mills in 
1936. The folloW'ing is a passage from a note giving a description 
of^ the scheme: The object of a Labour Exchange generally is to 
adjust the supply and the demand of la1)oiir by creating a. machinery 
through which the employer and the employee would come into contact 
and suitable and deserving persons obtained for existing vacancies at right 

time. An Exchange also eliminates the evil of bribery. A third 

use is to make statistics of unemployment available which swerves as an 
economic barometer indicating the ups and downs of industrial fluctua- 
tions.^' After referring to the fact that many countries in the West and 



Japan in the East have resorted with success to employment exchanges 
and emphasizing that Japan’s ease is very similar to that of India 
because, like the jobber tie ova bun deducted 10 to 14 per cent, of 
wages of men under him, the note proceeds to state : “ This evil has 
been cheeked very successfully by the Labour Exchange. This could 
be seen, from the fact that the average number of workers wlio applied 
tor vacancies iu the course of a single year was 60 lakhs. Riuiilarly, 
employers liave also discovered these exchanges to be very useful aiid 
59 lakh vacancies were notified through the exchange in 1930 representing 
a 40 per cent, increase over figures of the previous year. Tliese 
statistics prove that the .Labour Employment Exchange is popular both 
with the employers and the workers.' The entire system in Japan is 
controlled hy the Central Employ. ineut Exchange * Board in Toldo. 
The work of the exchange is co-ordinated by local exchange centres.” 
It is, however, not merely in Japan that employment exchanges have 
made remarkable progress. In Europe and ^bnerica also their success 
has been a pronounced one, especially in recent years. “ The organi- 
zation of employment exchanges as a gratuitous social service under 
public control is now part of the indu.strial policy of most European 
states and of many states outside Europe.”'^’ 

The progress which employment exchanges have made in European 
and other countries is a measure of the need for organizing what may be 
called the labour market. These exchanges do not reduce unemploy- 
ment, but, by pooling labour supply, they secure its most economical 
distribution and considerably reduce the aimless wandering from place 
to place of men out of work. There are other functions which employ- 
ment exchanges can perform such as controlling the administration of 
unemployment insurance and affording vocational guidance to young 
persons. ISTot the least important service which they can render is 
that of the collection of statistics. " If careful reeords'of all applicants 
for work and of all applications for help are kept and adequately aiialysed 
and studied by a corps of statisticians, a system of public employmeJit 
offices provides answers to important questions as to excesses and 
deficiencies in the labor supply iu different trades, as to types of training 
needed, as to employability, etc.”'2> 

Apart from the fact that India has already ' ratified the lin- 
employment Convention, the experience of other countries suggests that 
a beginning should be made iu large industrial centres in this country iu 
organizing employment exchanges. Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sliolapur, 
in our Province, are, in our view, suitable centres for initiating this 
experiment. We, therefore, recommend that employment exchanges 
should be organized by Government iu these centres. The exchanges 
should organize the labour supply for all industries, including Govern- 
ment factories and workshops, but they will, obviously, be most useful 
to the textile industry. For centres other than Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur we recommend the extension of the badli control .system. 
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Tlie Unemployment Convention passed by the- First Session of tne 
Internationa^l Labour Conference and ratilied by tlic Government of India 
laid dovn that committees, including representatives of employers and 
of workers, should be appointed to advise on matters concerning the 
administratioii of public exchanges. The representation of employers 
and workers secures impartiality and efficiency of administration and is 
a regular feature of the constitution of exchanges in many countries. 
In Great Britain advisory committees appointed by the Minister of 
Labour are attached to all exchanges. These committees consist of an 
equal number of representatives of employers and ^rorkers, vdth certain 
other persons (representatives of local authorities and other local insti- 
tutions and persons with special knowledge or experience), the latter not 
exceeding one-third of the total membership of the committees. Tlie 
chairman is nominated by the Minister of Labour. According to the 
«:\hmedabad Millowners’ Association, its scheme of an employment 
exchange had to be abandoned for want of adequate co-operation on the 
part of the Textile Labour Association. The representatives of the 
Textile Labour Association, i\hinedaba(i, however, stated that the scheme 
failed because labour had not been given any sliare in its management 
and control. As the Convention passed 1:)y tlie International Labour 
Conference stipulates and as the experience of other countries shows, 
equal participation by representatives of employers and employees in 
the management of the employment exchanges is essential for their 
success. We, therefore, recommend that a local committee on which 
both the employers and the workers are represented should be associated 
with each of the exchanges to be established in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur. 

Training of Workers* 

Among employers in the textile industry in this Province, as among 
employers in most other industries in India and elsewhere, a belief is 
current that workers are not as efficient as they ought to be. If there is 
any justification for this belief, the responsibility for the present state of 
things rests more upon the shoulders of the State and the employers than 
upon those of the workers. If the work of the average operative in the 
textile industry in this Province does not come up to a very high standard 
of efficiency, the reason is that little or no attempt is made to equip him 
properly througli training. Proper industrial training can be based only 
on the foundation of literacy and the workers in tlie textile industry in 
this Province as those in almovSt all other industries are, as a class, 
illiterate. Except in some places, there is no system of universal com- 
pulsory education in India as there is in many other industrial countries. 
If primary education lias been, until recently, neglected, facilities ibr 
technical training have been most inadequate, and no attempt is made to 
teach workers in the factories themselves. The worker has to shift for 
himself to obtain training. 

Mr. Maloney, in the counse of his evidence before us, stated that the 
Millowners’ Association, Bombay, had constantly been discussing how 
the mills could get adequately trained beginners in the industry. They 



dimcnlty ol oetting trained men was (diminated, tlie hiclusiry 
benelit a gnait deal, describing lunv weavers were reeriiited in tlie nvill^ 
at Ahinedaljad, Mr. Kastiirbliai Lalblmi said : Any raw pei'son wlu) 
comes irom a. town or villagi.*, if lie liappens to be a. relation of a wea\’'ei’ 
already in >seTnjce, is taken iiito tlie mill and whatever knowledge lie 
picks up ill the mill enables him to he a weaver in four or six months. 
All the training he gels is at our cost.’’ Mr. Kastnrhhai added liiat as 
the learnm: was engaged as a full-time "worker, efficiency suffered 
cojusicicrably. Tlie Indian Mercliants’ Olianiher in its nieitioi'anduin 
submitted to \is urged tliat tlie eliief problem rvitli labour U'a.s ediiciition. 
In spite, lioAvover, of the .realization of the important' of training for 
increasmg the efficiency of the worker, the practical .steps ta.keu I'V 
indnstrialists to .supply tin* required facilities are meagre and no 
institutions lor imparting snch training are being conducted by them. 

In Bombay City, apart from the Victoria Jubilee Teclmicai lustitute, 
training for workers in textile mills is mainly provided by the Textile 
Technical School conducted by the Social Service League and the 
Mahomed Haji Saboo Siddik Industrial and Technical Institution. In 
the Social Service League School, which was started fifteen years ago, 
only those who are actually employed in the mills or have had experience 
of mill Work and have completed at least four standards in Marathi are 
admitted as students. The classes are held in the evening for the 
convenience of workers and fees varying from eight annas to one rupee 
are charged. The medium, of instruction is Marathi and the students are 
given lessons in theory and practice according to a syllabus prepared by 
experts. The course is divided into two sections, spinning and weaving, 
each section requiring three years’ training. The Millowners’ As.socia- 
tion has recognized the training received in this school as a qualification 
for promotion in employment. The average monthly number of students 
on the roll of this school during 1 938 was 211 , the average daily attendance 
being 163. A number of mills pay regular attendance scholarships to 
their workers attending this school. The school I’cceived during the year 
grants of Rs. 1,383 from the Committee of Direction for Technical Educa- 
tion in Bombay Proffince and of Rs. 300 from the Municipality as well as 
donations from the Millowners’ Association and some mills. The 
Mahomed Haji Saboo Siddik Industrial and Technical Institution is of 
more recent origin. One department of this institution imparts free 
instruction in cotton weaving technology to Muslim boys who have 
passed the fourth primary standard and who are below sixteen years of 
age. The classes have a total accommodation for 30 hoys and a few 
paying students belonging to other communities arc also admitted. 
Textile apprentice classes were started by the Victoria Jubilee Teehnical 
Institute, Matunga, in 1923. They offer a two-year course in cotton 
spinning and weaving. The Sassoon Polytechnical School is another 
institution where persons are trained for lower grade posts. Those 
institutions and classes, though they render useful service in their own 
sphere, can hardly be said to offer an adequate solution of the problem 
of providing technical training for the large number of persons 
employed in the cotton textile industry In Bombay, 


The E. C. Technical Institute at Ahmedahad teaches, among other 
subjects, cotton spinning and weaving. The course is of three years' 
duration. In addition to the regular course, the Institute has now made 
provision for the training of apprentices under the apprenticeship scheme 
of the Director of Industries. The apprentices working in industrial 
establishments attend the evening classes at the Institute . The Sholapur 
Municipality conducts a small technical school which is supported by 
the mills in' that city. The school offers a three-year course in lower 
grade cotton weaving on the successful completion of which certificates 
are issued by the Committee of Direction for Technical Education. Two 
out of the five mills in Sholapu,r grant scholarships to those of their 
workers who attend this school. Considering the Province as a whole, 
it may bo stated that the opportunities for textile workers to obtain 
technical training are limited and we think that the need for expanding 
the facilities for such training where they exist and providing them where 
they do not exist is urgent. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Vocational education has, in recent years, made great progress in most 
industrial countries. The prevailing view in Western countries today is 
that the interests botJi of the individual and the nation demand that 
public authorities should provide vocational as well as general education. 
“ In no country has the problem been so simplified as in the Soviet Union, 
where vocational education is definitely coordinated with a planned 
economy. JTot only has socially useful labor been made a constituent 
part of education,' but all education above the primary has been 
vocationalized. Its organization includes lower vocational schools 
based on four years of primary school ; factory and technical schools 
offering two and three-year courses above the seven-year schools for 
training skilled workers, administrative personnel and technical staff ; 
and industrial academies and higher institutes, with two to five-year 
courses on a foundation of ten years of education.’’"^ Vocational 
education in this Province and in India generally is of recent origin. 
In January 1938 the Government of Bombay appointed a Committee 
to advise them on the question of vocational training for boys and girls 
in primary and secondary schools in the Province. The Committee 
put forward a scheme of primary and secondary education with a 
substantial practical bias, but it recoguized that the majority of pupils 
completing primary education would he compelled hy force of 
circumstances to seek employment and that it was highly questionab]*^ 
if immature boys and girls at the tender age of 14 to 16 would 
be sufficiently equipped educationally for the requireniejxts of 
the complex modern age. It, therefore, recommended that part-time 
classes for continuation or vocational education of those wlio could not 
avail themselves of education in day or full-time schools should be 
organized as suggested in the Abbot-Wood Beport, wherever there W'as 
demand for them. The Committee also recognized that a complement- 
ary system of specialized vocational education was necessary particularly 
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for tjie benefit of those who h^^d to leave school at the end of primary 
and secondary stages or in the middle of the secondary stage.. Hence 
it considered it esseiitial that Government should establish an adequate 
number of specialized vocational, industrial, trade and technical 
institutions. ^ We agree with the Oommittee that the main requirements 
of organized industry in respect of skilled workers and supervisory grades 
can be met only by establishing specialized industrial and technical 
mstitutions. We, therefore, recommend that such institutions and also 
continuation classes should be established by Government and that the 
employers should be called upon to contribute to their cost. We also 
recommend that workers, who obtain training in such institutions, should 
be given preference whenever new employees are engaged by the mills. 
If the facilities for such training are adequate, they would gradually 
ensure that all those who wish to be employed in the textile industry 
will have obtamed the necessary techn,ical training. The importance 
of active public interest in the problems of vocational education and 
industrial training is thus emphasized by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education (U. S. A.): “Society as a whole has to pay 
the bill for labor inefixciency. Half-trained or poorly- trained workers 
in any field increase production costs, which in turn are passed on to the 
consumer. Clearly the public, laborers as well as others, have an 
interest in securing an adequate supply of well-trained workers for every 
line of necessary 

Experience in other industrial countries, however, has shown that 
vocational education, including part-time continuation instruction, 
can be only a supplement to and not a substitute for training in industry. 
In America, generally two methods of training prevail— training through 
actual day-to-day work in the factory itself and training in rooms 
separate from the factory but equipped with all the tools and machines 
necessary for successful instruction in processes of production. It has 
been found by experience that the latter method is the more successful 
of the two. For several years to come the majority of workers in the 
textile industry will not have passed through the vocational or teohnioal 
schools. This fact should induce employers in the interests of the 
industry to follow the example of their confreres in America and some 
other countries who meet the need for industrial training by maintaining 
apprenticeship schools and classes for general educational courses in 
their own factories. 

A»RBMTIC1SHIP SYSTEM. 

The Director of Industries, Bombay, in his memorandum submitted 
to us expressed the view that better training of workers could be secured 
by the adoption of a scheme of apprenticeship training such as the one 
that had been recently organized by his department on a modest scale. 
This scheme, which covers boys who have read up to the matriculation 
standard, would, he added, ordinarily produce skilled workers, but in 

** Apprentice Ednoation United States Printing Office, BuUetm 87, Jane 1923, 
page 60. ^ ^ ‘ f . I 
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order to have duly qualified persons for the supervisory posts it was 
necessary to promote technical education. The object of the Government 
scheme is mainly to produce skilled operatives some of whom may rise 
to be supervisors and heads of departments. Some mills have their 
own system of apprenticeship the object of which is to train up men 
for higher posts. Graduates or other properly qualified students are 
engaged by the mills for this purpose and the evidence of representatives 
of millowners showed that wherever this practice had been followedy 
it had been attended with success. We suggest that in the interest of 
the industry it should be more widely followed than it is at present. 
The advantages to the industry of this system as well as of the scheme 
introduced by the Director of Industries are evident. But, from the 
point of view of the average industrial worker, there is one draw- 
back in both these systems which camiot be overlooked. For, the 
greater the importation of the outside educated element in the higher 
grades m the industry the lesser would be the scope for promotion of the 
ordinary worker. There are in the industry many persons holding high 
posts who have risen from the ranks. It is to the good of the industry 
that the number of such men should increase. In other countries the 
continuous flow of workers from the ranks to the higher grades in industry 
maintains it at a high level of efi&ciency. As the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India observed : As a rule the successful supervisor should 
know the workman’s task, not by observation, but through intimate 
experience as a workman. A mere knowledge of the processes and 
machines is insufficient ; there must be that deeper, almost psychological, 
knowledge which evades definition, but which is born of sharing the 
mentality and the life of the operative. The deep cleavage between the 
ranks and the supervisory grades in Indian industry is a constant source 
of weakness. The weakness to which the Royal Commission referred 
can be reme(fled only by offering adequate opportunities to the workers 
in the factories to obtain such training as -would make them better and 
more skilled workmen and supervisors. Such systems of training obtain 
in many industrial countries and, as we have pointed out above, the 
employers recognize their obligations to workers and the industry to 
provide such training for different departments. As recently as in 
March 1939, the Government of Japan issued Decrees requiring employers 
in certain industries, where there was an increasing need of guarding 
against shortage of skilled workers, to introduce at their expense three- 
year courses of technical training for a certain proportion of their workers 
between 14 and 17 years of age. The training time was to be included 
in the normal working hours. A feature of the evidence given before 
us by representatives of employers was the emphasis laid by them on the 
low efficiency of the average worker and, in some centres, on the shortage 
of sMled labour. We see no reason why the employers in the cotton 
textile industry of this Province should not provide some facilities for 
the training of a certain proportion of their workers in a manner similar 
to that accepted in Japan, 
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Security of Employment and Dismissals. 

There is no fear which hannts an industrial worker more constantly 
than the fear of losing his job as there is nothing which he prizes more than 
economc security. The fear of being summarily dismissed, for even a 
slight breach of rules of discipline or for interesting himself in trade 
mion activity disturbs his peace of mind. It is a notorious fact that 
dismissals of workers have been the originating causes of not a few 
industrial disputes and strikes. The provision, of effective safeguards 
against unjust and wrong dismissals is, therefore, in the interest as much 
of tlie iixdus^try as of tlie workers. Before tjie Bombay Strike E^quiry 
Committee of 1928-29 was ajipointed, the rules and regulations regarding 
dismissals of workers as well as conditions of employment, work and 
payment generally varied in Bombay from mill to mill. One of the 
important tasks before that Committee was to standardize these rules 
and regulations. The Committee prepared a set of standard standing 
orders based on one submitted by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
and these orders were adopted by the Association in 1929. The standing 
orders were altered in 1935 to brina them into con form it, v wJ+.T, 


Conciliation Act of 1 934 that a very large number of cases dealt with by 
the Government Labour Officer related to complaints of wrongful 
dismissal and in most of these the workers alleged that they had been 
dismissed unfairly. It was contended on behalf of the millowners that, 
as a result of their efforts to prevent mifair dismissals and to secure strict 
observance of the provisions of the standing orders, the number of 
complaints had been reduced to negligibifb proportions. The trend of 
evidence on behalf of the workers submitted to us in Bombay, however, 
was that these complaints were still numerous though not allofthein 
were investigated and that there were instances of workers having been 
dismissed for participating in trade union activities. , It was also stated 
that the workers were, in several cases, dismissed by the jobbers, that 
the sanction of the manager was a mere formality and that this power 
of dismissal which the jobbers continued to enjoy was a perennial 
source of corruption and bribery. Lastly, the standing orders in force 
till 1939 did not, in all cases, provide for the worker being informed 
about the details of his alleged misconduct or for the circumstances 
alleged against him being explained to him. The application of 
the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, to the cotton textile 
industry with effect from June 1939 necessitated the framing of a set of 
standing orders in accordance with the provisions of section 26 of the 
Act. Different associations and- units submitted draft orders to the 
Commissioner of Labour who settled them. Appeals against a number 
of the orders settled by the Commissioner of Labour were filed before 
the Industrial Court which has now framed a uniform set of orders 
for most cotton textile mills in this Province. Standing Order No. 22 
of the set of orders settled by the Industrial Oogrt for cotton Tnjlk jp; 
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Bombay lays down tjie procedure in connection with, suspensions and 
dismissals of workers found guilty of misconduct. This order reads as 
follows : 

‘^ 22. (i) Anoperativemay be suspended for a period not exceeding 
four days or dismissed without notice or any compensation in lieu 
of notice if he is found to be guilty of misconduct. 

The order of suspension shall be in writing and may take effect 
immediately on communication thereof to the operative. Such order 
shall set out in detail the alleged misconduct and the operative shall 
be given an opportunity of explaining the cir euros tancevS alleged against 
him. If on enquiry the order is confirmed or modified, the operative 
shall be deemed to be absent from duty for the period of suspension 
and shall not be entitled to any remuneration for such period. If, 
however, the order is rescinded, the operative shall be deemed to be 
on duty during the full period of suspension and shall be entitled 
to the same wages as he would have received if he had not been 
suspended. 

“ No order of dismissal shall be made unless the operative concerned 
is informed in writing of the alleged misconduct and is given an 
opportunity to explain the circumstances alleged against him. 

‘‘ In awarding punishment under this Standing Order the Manager 
shall take into account the gravity of the misconduct, the previous 
record, if any, of the operative and any other extenuating or 
aggravating circumstances that may exist. 

{ii) A copy of the order made by the Manager shall be supplied to 
the operative concerned.’^ 

The new Standing Order thus remedies a defect in the old orders by 
providing safeguards against wrongful suspensions and dismissals. 
Section 64 of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, protects workers 
against dismissal for participation in trade union activities or in strikes 
which are not illegal. 

Labour Courts. 

The Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, provides machinery for 
the peaceful and amicable settlement of industrial disputes.’" But 
this machinery, so far as the redress of grievances of individual workers 
is concerned, is dilatory and apt to be inconclusive. For instance, 
a worker, who has been dismissed, cannot have this machinery brought 
into operation unless a notice is given by bim to the employer through 
the representative of the employees who has also to forward a copy of 
the notice to the Commissioner of Labour, the Chief Conciliator, the 
Eegistrar, the Labour Officer and such other persons as may be prescribed. 
If within fifteen days of the notice no agreement is arrived at between 
the parties, the matter has to go to the Conciliator. During the pendency 
of the proceedings before the Conciliator, the Government may, and, if 
both the parties agree either prior to the commencement of the 
proceedings or after failure of the Conciliator to bring about a settlement, 
shall refer the dispute to a Board of ConciEation. The total period for 
all stages of conciliation proceedings must not ordinarily exceed two 
months* F the worker is a member of a registered union and ^if the 
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latter has entered into an agreement with the employer to snbmir disputes 
to arbitration, the question of his dismissal may be referred to arbitration 
or to the Industrial Court if an arbitrator cannot be appointed. While 
the conclusions of the Conciliator or the Conciliation Board are not 
binding on the parties, those of the Arbitrator or the Industrial Court 
are. ^ If the worker is a member of a trade union which satisfies the 
conditions laid down under the Act, the union will carry on negotiations 
on his behalf before the Conciliator or Conciliation Board or represent 
his case before the Arbitrator or the Industrial Court. If there is no such 
union m existence, this work has to be done by sucb representatives, 
not being more than five, as may be elected by the employees from 
among themselves. If such representatives are not elected, the Labour 
Officer would represent the worker. 

Whatever the merits of the machinery provided by the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, for settling disputes of a complicated nature 
affecting a large number of workers, it is obviously not the most suitable 
one for deciding whether injustice has been done iu individual cases 
such as those of dismissals. For such matters the creation of a speedier 
and more conclusive machinery is desirable. Many western countries 
have found it indispensable to establish special labour courts to hear and 
dispose of labour disputes, as such courts involve less delby and less expense 
for litigants than proceedings before the regular courts. Labour courts 
are tribxmals composed of an equal number of employee and workers. 
In some countries the chairman is appointed by Government and in some 
others by the State judicial authorities and he is usually a judge. As one 
of the objects of special labour courts is to reduce the cost of proceedings, 
the expenditure involved in their working is defrayed in some countries 
by the State, in some by the municipalities and in some others by trade 
chambers. Generally, there is no stamp duty on the documents relating 
to the judicial procedure before the courts, nor is there a registration fee 
for the legal validation of agreements arrived at by mutual understanding 
between the parties. The procedure, again, is simplified. In practically 
all countries, the parties to a dispute may go direct before the court or 
the clerk of the court to lay their complaints orally. The whole 
procedure is oral and not only are the parties allowed to appear in person 
to represent their case but, usually, it is their duty to appear in 
person before the chairman of the court who endeavours to settle the 
matter by amicable arrangement. In fact, a distinct feature of the labour 
court is the importance attached to the conciliation efforts which must 
be made as a preliminary to the trial of a dispute by judicial procei^. 
Labour courts exist in twenty-three countries. History shows that 
no country which tried the experiment ever abandoned it altogether. 
On the contrary, the changes made were nearly always designed to extend 
the jurisdiction of the special labour tribunals, and iu certain countries 
theyhandlepracticaUy all cases of friction affecting employment relation- 
ships.’'^^^ Labour courts constituted on the lines indicated above will 
secure speedy and definite disposal of complaints from workers as well 

Labour Courts” — ^Inteniational Labour Office Studies and Beports, Series A 
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as employers and we recommend that Government stonlcl consider tlie 
advisability and feasibility of tbe early establishment of siicb courts 
in this Province. 

Provision for Leave. 

The facility of obtaining long leave at 2 )criodic intervals is an 
indispensable condition of the stability and contentment of the labour 
force. Leave affords a break in a long period of physical and mental 
strain and provides necessary opportunities for rest, change and 
recuperatioin apart frona enabling a large number of workers to go to 
their native places or to give special attention to the needs of their 
domestic or social life. Standing orders numbers 11 and 12 framed by 
the Industrial Court for cotton mills in Bombay City make the following 
provision in the matter of leave : 

^‘11. Service for a total period of 12 months in a mill shall qualify 
an operative for a total period of one month's leave. Grant of such 
leave shall depend on the exigencies of the mill and shall be at the 
discretion of the Company. 

Any operative who desires to obtain leave of absence shall apply 
to an ofi].cer or officers appointed for the j>urpose by the Company. 
It shall be the duty of such officer or officers to obtain, the orders, on 
such application, of the authority appointed by the Company on two 
days in a week fixed for the purpose; provided that if the leave 
applied for is of an urgent nature, that is, to commence on the date 
of the ^ application or within three days thereof, the orders of the 
authority empowered to grant leave shall be obtained without any 
delay. If the leave asked for is granted, a leave pass shall be issued 
to the operative. If, however, the leave is refused or postponed, the 
fact of such refusal or postponement and the reasons therefor shall be 
recorded in writing in a register to be maintained for the purpose, and 
if the operative so desires a copy of such entry in the register shall be 
supplie.d to him. If the operative after proceeding on leave desires an 
extension thereof he shall make an application for the purpose to the 
authority grantmg leave either in writing or orally or through any 
other person. In any case, a written reply either of the grant or 
refusal of extension of leave shall be sent to the operative if his address 
is available and if such reply is likely to reach him before the expiry 
of the leave originally granted to him. 

If the operative remains absent beyond the period of leave 
originally granted or subsequently extended, he shall lose his lien on 
his appointment unless he (1) returns within, eight days of the expiry 
of the leave and (2) gives explanation to the satisfaction of the 
authority granting leave of his inability to return before the expiry of 
leave. In case the operative loses his lien on the appointment, he 
shall be entitled to be kept on the ^ badli ’ list. 

‘‘ 12. An operative may be granted casual leave of absence not 
exceeding 10 days in the aggregate in a calendar year. Such leave 
shall not be for more than three days at a time except in case of sick- 
ness. Such leave is intended to meet special circumstances which 
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cannot be foreBeen. Ordinarily, t-lie previous permission of the Iiead 
of tlie department sliall ‘be obtained before such leave is taken, but 
when this is not possible, the head of the department shall as soon as 
may bo practicable be informed in writing of the absence from work 
and of the probable duration of sucli absence.^’ 

In the existing circumstances wc consider that these provisions are 
adequate. 
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Promoticm and Transfer. 

In all progressive industrial comitries it is recognized that one of tjie 
efEectivo methods of securing contentment among workers and creating 
loyalty to the organization is the existence of a definite and well-planned 
system of transfers a3id promotions. Sometimes a worker may have 
been wrongly placed in work for which he has less aptitude than for work 
in another department. It would be fair to him and would also be in the 
interest of efficiency to transfer him to any other department where he 
may prove himself to be more useful and competent. There are certain 
blind alley jobs like those of sweepers in the mills. These jobs offer no 
promise for the future. Yet some of the men holding them may, if 
transferred to more promising jobs, prove ejG&cient and improve their 
prospects. It is only htir that opportunities for such transfers should 
be available to them. In some cases considerations of health or age 
may necessitate transfer. The necessity for such transfers becomes 
imperative specially in those departments of the industry continuous 
employment in which is hazardous to health. 

It is stated on behalf of the inillowners that opportunities for promotion 
in all departments of the mills are provided and permanent or casual 
vacancies in higher paid posts in a department are filled up from the ranks 
of permanent workers in it. On the other hand, individual workers who 
gave evidence before us complained that it was not seldom that the claims 
of permanent workers were ignored and outsiders were taken in to fill 
up vacancies. In many cases, where permanent workers were selected, 
the appointment was the result either of favouritism or bribery. The 
promotion ladder, in the ordinary course, for a dofier boy in the spinning 
department should be defter boy, tarwalla, single sider, double sider and 
jobber. According to the evidence of representatives of millowners, 
a dofter boy should not ordinarily take more than two years to become 
a tarwalla or a single sider. Complaints were, however, made to us 
by representatives of workers and individual workers that, in not a few 
cases, dofter boys had to remain dofter bop for many years while outsiders 
were recruited as tarwallas or single sideivS. We cannot too strongly 
emphasize that for promoting efficient management as well as securing 
a stable and contented labour force it is necessary not only that there 
should be a properly devised plan of promotion but also that it should 
be impartially carried out m accordance with rules framed for the purpose. 
Whilst merit should be the main ground for promotion, tlie length of 
service of a worker should not be ignored* As Professor Slichter sayvS : 

When workers can see a definite opportunity to advance by demonstra- 
ting their ability, they may be expected to take greater interest in the 
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The Eoyal Commission on Labour in India stated in its report that one 
of the points stressed before it by employers in the textile industry was 
the substantial difference between the nominal hours and the hours of 
actual working. It was emphasized that although in practically every 
case the operative was then nominally working for ten hours, he spent a 
considerable part of his time in the compound smoking, loitermg or taking 
his meals. The representatives of the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association told the Conamission that the worker actually worked only 
for seven hours during the day, while the corresponding estimate of the 
representatives of the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, was eight to 
eight and a half hours. The Commission had no doubt that it was 
“ impossible for the average operative to remain at work regularly through 
a 10 hour day either in a cotton mill or in any other factory and in 
its view the unauthorized intervals were a form of self-defence against 
overwork. The Commission also emphasized that it was significant that 
the 'Statements made to it by employers regarding the great difference 
between nominal and actual hours of work were mainly confined to the 
cotton mill- industry. While not suggesting that loitering was unknown 
elsewhere, the Commission stated that it was “ satisfied that, generally 
speaking, the short working week is associated with closer attention to 
wdrk and stricter supervision than the long one ”'*’ and that, further, 
“ in no case did those workers who were working a short week with stricter 
discipline suggest that they would like a longer and less intense day or 
more intervals.”'*' The Commission suggested the remedy of shorter 
hours of work. That remedy has been adopted and the weekly hours 
of work have sinoe been reduced from 60 to 54. Nevertheless, the 
complaint about loitering persists and in their evidence before us 
the representatives of employers, particularly those of Ahmedabad, 
reiterated the statements made by them before the Eoyal Commission. 
According to the Ahmedabad millowners, even now, though the hours 
of work have been reduced to nine, the workem do not actually work 
for more than seven to seven and a half hours. Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
reports that, as a result of investigations carried out for a period of three 
months in the Calico Mills, it was found that the time spent by ring spinners 
outside then department was, on an average, one hour and twenty minutes 
out of the nine working hours . It may be argued that the fact that there 
is still a substantial difference between the nominal hours and actual 
hours shows that the hours of work have not been sufficiently reduced. 
In fact, representatives of labour in Ahmedabad, while agreeing that the 
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Loitering. 


possibilities of their jobs and not to change readdy to others the 
possibilities of which they do not know. Systematic promotion 
based upon merit is needed to induce workmen to take a long- 


run view, 
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difEereuce exists, plead that a reduction in the hours of work as well 
as improvement in the conditions of work is essential for the 
elimmation of loitering. They urge that it is difficult for workers to do 
strenuous work for four to five hours continuously without some rest. 
In the chapter on nationalization we have stressed the need for a rest 
pause of about ten minutes during each continuous period of four to five 
hours in order to reduce fatigue and to increase efficiency. If such 
rest pauses are allowed at regular intervals during the shifts and if the 
conditions of work in the factory are improved on the lines suggested 
by us elsewhere in this Eeport, it may be expected that workers willnot 
resort to unauthorized and irregular intervals of rest which at present 
cause much loss of time. Provided the conditions stipulated by UB aie 
satisfied, we would favour stricter regulation of permission, to workers 
to leave tiieir work. 

In tliis connection it is necessary to point out that constant standing 
while at work causes fatigue and has deleterious effects on the health 
and efficiency of workers. Work in most departments in a textile 
mill will be done more efficiently if the workers are provided with 
stools on which they can occasionally sit and rest. There is every 
likelihood of this facility reducing fatigue and increasing efficiency. 
We, therefore, suggest that, wherever possible, stools should be provided 
for the workers. 


Labour Turnover. 

An essential condition for the efficient working of every industry or 
unit of industry is the stability of its labour force. But, for a variety 
of reasons, industry has to face everywhere the problem of instability 
of labour which is regarded by all those who have given any serious 
consideration to the problem as one of the maladjustments of our 
industrial life, wasteful and destructive of the potential Utan-power of 
the nation and a serious obstacle to the complete utilization of the 
coimtry’s productive forces. Labour turnover measures the extent 
to which old employees leave and new employees enter the service of an 
industrial organization in a given period. The success of any organization 
largely depends on the extent to which it reduces its labour turnover, 
gome turnover is inevitable in every organization consequent upon 
illness, old age or death among the workers and changes in the # 
fortunes of industry. Some industrialists may welcome a certain 
, amount of turnover in so far as it results in the accession of new blood. 
Broadly speaking, labour turnover is due to two main causes — ^resignation 
and dismissal. It is the general experience of industry that, in normal 
times, the turnover due to the former is greater than that due to the 
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latter. According to the Third Eeport of the General Wage Census 
published by the Labonr Office in 1937, the percentages of labour 
turnover for particular months during 1934 in cotton textile mills in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad were 2*59 and 2*64 respectively, while the 
percentage for Sholapur was 0*93, The census in Sholapiir was taken 
within six weeks of the end of a general strike and this partly accounted for 
the lower percentage in that centre. According to this report, labour in 
Sholapiir is more stable than in Bombay or ilhmedabad, as it is drawn 
largely from the neighbouring villages. The average extent of turnover 
for ail cotton mills in the Province was 2*36 per cent, for the census 
month or 28*32 per cent, for a year. These figures related labour 
turnover ” used in the restricted sense of ponnaiient separations and 
accessiouvs and not in the wider sense of the total extent oi change, 
temporary as w*ell as permanent, in the personnel of a factory over a given 
period, Separate figures were computed about the substitutes employed 
in temporary vacancies in the mills. These showed the percentages of 
substitutes to the total number of persons permanently employed to be 
27*78 for Bombay, 21 *13 for Ahmedabad and 31*95 for Sholapur for the 
census month. Taking the Province as a whole, it was revealed that 
during the month, while the total number of pGrmanont workers was 
258,921 as many as 64,341 persons were employed in the industry as 
temporary substitutes. Though a high rate of turnover exists in all 
organized industries in India, there are no rc3liable data available 
concerning the extent of the turnover. Reliable and adequate records 
uniformly filled in and accompanied by careful critical analysis are 
essential" and, without these, percentages of labour turnover have little 
practical value. 


It is difficult to measure exactly the cost of excessive labour turnover 
to the worker and to the employer. The cost to the employer of constant 
changes in his labour force, invohdng the employment of new men, is 
represented by reduced production, more spoilt work and less careful 
handling of machinery. The worker also suffers by excessive labour 
turnover. Frequent changes of the place of employment may affect, 
in the long run, his skill and efficiency besides depriving him of various 
advantages of continued employment in one concern such as opportunities 
of promotion. 


For a proper solution of the problem of excessive labour turnover it is 
necessary to examine its causes. We have already referred to 
two broad causes: resignations and dismissals. Resignation or 
voluntary quitting by workers is often due to dissatisfaction with wages 
and worldng conditions or to the unsympathetic attitude of the manage- 
ment. It may also be due to the difficulty of getting leave. Sickness, 
old age, the distance of the factory from the home, or family circum- 
stances may, again, lead workers to quit their jobs. Some workers may 
, - also be victims of wander-lust or be too restless to remain long in one 

/; ", V ; , job or in one factory. Dismissals account for a large amount of labour 
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turnover. Tlie^ causes of tliese dismissals may' be, among otters, 
mefficiencjj iniscondnct, breacli of discipline or tabitual irregularity 
in attendance. Not seldom are workers dismissed for trade union 
activities or for taving participated in a strike. Labour turnover is 
also caused by lay-offs wbicb. are ttoinselves due mostly to industrial 
depression, financial difficulties of any particular unit, of tbe industry, 
introduction of efficiency measures, strikes or lock-outs. Distaste for 
continuous niglit -work and tlie irregular working of nigbt sMfts arc also 
frequent causes of labour turnover. We Iiave dealt witk tbis aspect of 
labour turnover in tlie cliapter on Working of Sbifts. 

Many of tie causes of excessive labour turnover are avoidable and tbe 
most effective way of reducing it is to remove tiese causes. Improve^ 
ment in metiods of lecriiitmont is one of tie principal remedies for 
excessive labour turnover. Tie badli control system introduced by 
tie Millowners’ Association, Bombay, ias to some extent, applied tbis 
remedy . But more radical and effective metiods such as establisimeiit 
of employment exchanges, restriction of tbe powers of the jobber and 
organization of a personnel department are required and tiese have been 
already indicated in tie early pages of this chapter. Improvement of 
working conditions generally along linos indicated in tie preceding 
chapters, adoption of an enlightened policy of management in respect of 
wages, transfers and promotions, leave and holidays, provision of 
facilities for education and training, promotion of welfare work, intro- 
duction of unemployment and sickness insurance, of gratuities and 
pensions—all these will contribute to make tie labour force more stable 
than it is at present. Not tic least important factors contributing to 
stability will be tie attitude of tie employers to workers’ organizations 
and tie provision of eli'ective machinery for the ventiktion and redress 
of tie grievances of tie workers. 


Absenteeism. 


Another aspect of tie instability of labour is absenteeism. There k a 
definite relation between absenteeism and tie absence of systematic 
provision for holidays and leave. Frequent absenteeism adversely 
affects both tie workers and tie industry, but it is not always unavoid- 
able. “ In industries where tie work is excessively fatiguing, periodical 
absence from tie job constitutes a sort of defense mechanism for tie 
tired w^orkman and tends to prevent an abnormal accumulation of 
fatigue poisons and a resultant breakdown in iealti.”'^> Tie follow- 
ing table based on, tie information supplied by tie mills to tie Labour 
Office, shows tie extent of absenteeism in cotton textile mills in 
Bombay, Aimedabad and Siolapur, during 1938 and 1939 : 


Watkins and Bodd, 1038, pages 259-60. 
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TABLE No. 77. 

Absenteeism in Cotton Textile Mills in Boiribay, Ahmedabad and 

SholapuT, 


Year and month. 


Percentage Absenteeism.,,. 


Bombay. Ahmedabad. 


Sholapnr. 


1938 Jannaiy 
Pebrnary 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


1939 January 
February 
March 
April 
MSby 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Annual Average 


x\nnual Average 


7*48 

7'75 

9*12 

8*60 

9-13 

8'08 

7*63 

7*62 

8*17 

9*01 

8*52 

8*59 


8*30 


17 

28 

21 

35 

78 

52 


3*51 


8*58 

9*54 

9*48 

9*99 

10*37 

9*79 

10*36 

10*74 

12*01 

13*24 

11*77 

10*56 


10*50 


55 

21 

-09 

■16 

■86 


10*00 

10*71 

9*83 

10*52 

11*41 

11*02 

10*56 

11*41 

10*86 

11*35 

10*75 

10*28 


3*29 


3*13 

3*42 

3*46 

3*61 

3*73 


23 

99 

98 

10 

32 

31 

37 


3*30 


10*73 


10*81 

12-00 

11*33 

11*30 

12*74 

10*88 

9*16 

8*47 

8*88 

12*15 

11*71 

10*08 


10*77 


Among the causes of absenteeism are fatigue, sickness and industrial 
accidents. The economic loss to industry and the worker as a result of 
absenteeism need scarcely be emphasized. Little concerted attempt has 
been made in this Province to reduce absenteeism or even to study the 
factors which cause it. It may be stated in general terms that what- 
ever improves conditions of work and life for the employees, whatever 
leads to the increasing adaptation of the worker to his task and 
whatever makes him feel contented will lessen his desire or need 
to leave it for a time and lighten for him and the industry the burden of 
absenteeism. Sometimes attendance bonuses are ofiered to discourage 
absenteeism, but such bonuses have not been found to be effective. 
Proper conations of work in the factory, adequate wages, protection 
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from, accident and sickness and facilities for obtaining leave for rest 
and recuperation constitute the most effective means of reducing 
■■absenteeism.' 

Conkaet Labour* 

A considerable body of workers in cotton mills in Abmedabad are not 
directly under tbe control of tjie management. In some dcpartnaents in 
most of these mills, workers are engaged, discharged and paid wages not 
by the management but by contractors. The mills keep no record 
of the wages paid to the men engaged by the contractor who gets a lump 
sum for the work done. The main advantage of this system, according 
to the spokesmen of the mills, is that it saves the management the trouble 
of engaging a large body of unskilled workers and supervising their work. 
In not a few cases, however, the mill also gains financially as the lump 
sum paid to the contractor is smaller than the total amount that would 
be paid to the workers if they were engaged direct by its management. 
The workers employed by the contractor get lower wages than they 
would ordinarily get if employed direct by the mills. The advantage 
claimed for the contract system by the spokesmen of the Ahmedabad 
millowners is a doubtful one, while its disadvantages are obvious and 
many, We agree with the view of the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India that the employment of labour through intermediaries tends 
generally to diminish the prospect of that labour securing reasonable 
conditions of work and wages. If the management of the mills do not 
assume responsibility for such labour, there is every likelihood of its 
being sweated and exploited by the contractor. One of our colleagues, 
Mr. Khandubhai Desai, held the view that the contract system involved 
either reduction of wages or intensification of work. According to him, 
the wages of toplawallas (basket carriers) in Ahmedabad, for instance, 
were, as a result of the introduction of the contract system, reduced by 
30 to 40 per cent. La the drawing-in department in the mills in 
Ahmedabad the men, whose work requires much skill, were employed 
under the contract system until October 1938 when, as a result of the 
threat of a strike by the Gujarat Sarni Kamdar Association, which is 
composed of workers employed in that department, it was agreed that the 
contract system should be abolished. In its memorandum submitted to 
us, the Gujarat Sarni Kamdar Association has urged that the contract 
system should not be re-introduced in the Ahmedabad mills. Among 
the grounds urged by it against the contract system are that though 
the contractor gets a lump sum for the work to be done, he does not pay 
the workers wages in proportion to the work done by them, that, owing to 
competition, one contractor bids less for the contract from the mill than 
another contractor and the wages of the workers have to be reduced in 
consequence, that there is no security of service, as with the change of 
contractor the old workers are replaced by the men brought by the new 
contractor, that the contractor, with a view to earn greater profit, employs 
less number of men than are required, with the result that the latter 
have greater difficulty in getting leave. The disadvantages urged by the 
Sarni Kamdar Association are inherejit in tjie contract system, whether 
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it prevails iii, one department of tjie mill or another, and outweigh 
whatever advantages it may possess. The system certainly gives no 
advantage to the worker. We recommend that the contract system of 
engaging labour should be abolished as soon as possible and that workers 
for every department in a mill should be recruited and paid direct by the 
management. 

Employment of Workers from “ Crimina! Tribes 

In centres of the cotton textile industry like Sholapur and Hnbli a 
number of persons from the local criminal tribes settlements are 
employed in the mills. According to the information supplied to us by the 
Settlement Officer, Criminal Tribes Settlement, Sholapur, 246 persons 
from the Settlement and 378 from the Free Colony under his supervision 
are employed in the mills in that centre. The Sholapur Settlement was 
established in 1912 and a large number of its members obtained employ- 
ment in the mills. The mills pay to the authorities of the settlements 
a certain amount per head per month as capitation charges for the labour 
provided from the settlement. The Criminal Tribes Settlements at 
Huhli, Gadag, Dhulia, Jalgaon and Ahmedahad also supply a number of 
workers to the local mills. The Criminal Tribes Act Enquiry Committee 
in its Eeport (1939) observes : “ The sending out of ‘ settlers ’ to the 
towns as free labourers for the whole of the day and subjecting them 
to the discipline of a settlement during the night has a great disadvantage. 
The psychological effect of suchasystem on the settler is undesirable. 
Apart from this, the fact that these workers are subject to the discipline 
of the settlement in all matters prevents them from fully participating 
in trade union activities. They have often in the past, owing to the 
rules of the settlement, been unable to join strikes. Their continued 
employment during strikes is naturally looked upon by other workers 
with suspicion and disfavour. It is undesirable that an element, which 
is thus unable to identify itself with the general body of workers, should 
continue to exist in the industry. We, therefore, recommend that the 
rules of the settlements in respect of those of the settlers who are employed 
in the mills should be such as to enable them to participate fully 
in all legitimate activities of trade unions. If, however, this is not 
possible, we suggest that the employment of members of the settlements 
in nulls should cease. 

Organization of Labour. 

In the preceding chapters we have considered the measures which the 
employers, the employees and the Government can and should take to 
improve the wage level in the textile industry in this Province. All 
these measures are essential. But, in the ultimate resort, the most 
effective measure for securing the end in view is the development of 
the organized strength of the workers themselves. In all countries 
improvement ihthe condition of workers has been achieved by legislation, 
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Dy tlio pressure of public opinion and by eollective bargaining. Never- 
theless, it is true to state tliat the raising or the maintaining of the level 
of wages has becni secured by collective bargaining rather than by State 
action and the success of collective bargaining, from the workers’ point 
of view, ^depends on their organized strength. The forms, characteristics 
and policies of trade unions have varied in different countries according 
to the stage of their industrial development and their social and political 
conditions, but, i- -* -- ■» 

on the left by communism and despite the fact that 
has effected a profoimd alteration in the relations between trade 


despite the challenge on the right by fascism and 

" } world depression 
^ Id unions 

and the State, the mass of the organized wageworkers in Great Britain 
and its dominions, in the Scandinavian countries, in Ilollaiid, Switzerland 
and in the United States still regard the autonomous volontaxy trade 
union as the basic instrument by which they can maintain and improve 
their status as workers under capitalism and a democratic form of 
government. In India the trade union movement is of recent origin, 
but its need has not been loss urgent. 

The main objects of a trade union are to secure for the workers adequate 
wages, shorter hours of employment, satisfactory conditions of work and 
proper safeguards for health and life. It fulfils its purpose through col- 
lective bargaining and the constant struggle of organized labour resolves 
itself into maintaining the right and power of collective bargaining and 
opposing all practices and restrictions which sap the effectiveness of such 
bargaining. The proceedings of the Tripartite Technical Conference 
on the Textile Industry held in Washington in 1937 bear .testimony to 
the importance of organization of labour and the need for maintaining 
its power of collective bargaining for the benefit not merely of the workers 
but also of the industry as a whole. The report of the proceedings has 
the following : Spokesmen representing not only workers’ organisations 
but also both the employers and the Governments of three such important 
textile-producing coxintries as Great Britain, France and Belgium, 
all paid tribute to the value, as a means of securing stability, good 
relations and progressively better conditions in the industry, of free 
organisation on both sides and the conclusion of collective agreements 
after negotiation on a basis of equality and mutual respect between 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations. The advantages to 
industry as well as to the workers of collective agreements cannot be 
over-estimated. Such agreements promote stability in the industry 
by eliminating internal strife and by regulating the level of wages and 
other main conditions of employment. Again, as these agreements 
bind all or most of the units of an industry, they tend to eliminate 
unhealthy competition. As the Eeport of the Washington Tripartite 
Conference states : Collective agreements are of special importance 
mainly in the regulation of matters which are not dealt with by legisla- 
tion and may serve as a very useful preparation for future legislation 

“ Encyclopsedia of the Social Sciences, ” Volume XV, page 7. 

” “ The World Textile Industry,” Volume II, published by the International Labour 

Office, 1937, pages 259-60. 

Ibid., page 261. 
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and tliey may also be of great utility in the working out and application 
of the detailed execution of legislation, subject to and within the general 
limits laid down by the law.”‘i^ The success of collective agreements 
from the point of view of the industry depends on the effectiveness 
of the ^ organization of workers as much as of the employers. And 
frorn this point of view a strong trade union movement is no less beneficial 
to the mdustry than to the workers. The Royal Commission on Labour 
in India laid emphasis on this aspect of the trade union movement. 
It stated ; “ It would be foolish to pretend that in present conditions 
particifiar employers in particular centres cannot gain an advantage by 
thwartmg and repressing attempts to organise, and all employers are 
boimd to find, on occasion, that the organisation of their men limits 

eir power. But whilst the advantages to be gained from repression 
are temporary and precarious, those that accrue froifei healthy organisa- 
tion are lastmg.”<2) In recent years legislation has been playing an 
increasing part in the regulation of working conditions in ind^ 
m all countries. But even legislative measures and State action depend 
tor tii6ir SUCC6BS on tli6 stroixgtli of labour organization. 

There are other forms of organization such as works councils and 
works committees which, to some extent, safeguard the interests of the 
workers. In these organRations employees of individual factories, 
hrough their representatives, participate in adjusting conditions of 
employment. These organizations may succeed in creating cordial 
relations between management and workers, in adjusting complaints 
and disputes, in enforcing decisions of boards of conciliation or arbitration 
m promoting efficiency and economy and in administering welfare 
services. But they are useful only so long as the employers are weU 
disposed. They cannot be a substitute for trade unionism They 
caimot, owing to their constitution, deal with problems which affect 
all the workers in an mdustry. They are concerned only with employees 
TOthm a single unit, whereas trade unions are organizations of workers 

and safeguard the common interests of 
all workers m that occupataon or industry. It is obvious that an organi- 
zation confined to an mdividual unit wiU not be able to deal with 
a recalcitrant employer as successfully as a strong trade union would. 
Agam, quertions of general interest like increases in wages can most 

P«Wic opinion has to be mobffized to secure 
Stiontn Vwf® mWs of the workers through legislative or State 
action m the face of the opposition of employers. Strong organizations 
of labour have been potent means of mobilizing such public opinion. 

ciht£i«rf^ oolleotive agreements, investigation and mediation, con- 
cihatio n and arbitration have been increasingly resorted to by the State 

Office, 1937 Jpage ladvstry , Volume 11, published by the International Labour 

“ Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India,” 19.31, page 322. 
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attempt at labour orgairizatioi 
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the end of the rvar " “ " 
textile as well 
war witnessed much labour 
and this unrest foun l oxpres 
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peace. The efficaej' o; 
■nee of organized trade unions. 

INDUSTRY. 

r it froju^ the point of view of the worljers 
_ - -,e union movement capnot 
It IS not siirprising that the textile 
industry in the country, the first 
made in it. This attempt was 
lom if century. But, until after 

• tl'c organizational work done in the 

iis in other industries was spasmodic. The end of the 
iiurost due largely to a rising cost of living 

Tbfl fivoi- 4 - . i" among other things, the organization 

Jic nrht trado iimoii was the Madras Labour Union eointiAtfAfl 

?L'r Tf °* ;■>' Pr’*stam ™,1 Wi- MilJ,, wSch SrtXIn 

thp ti.J osMstaeiit of tto International Labour ConfepoKo, with 
the right It conferred on organizations of labour to send their doleaates 
.0 it, as well as the new hopes roused among workers tliroughout the 

Fbitfif .stimulated the growth of the movement' 

S the bringing mto being of an All-Indk Trade Union ConSSs 

Z f ! ‘1’ Province of Bombay \ad 

f '^<^-7«loP’ttent of the movement and the extent 
of the prcgiess made may bo measured from the fact that the tot'il 
number of trade unions in the Province on 1st SeptlmbS 1939 t 
m as against 21 in 1922. Of these 173 unions, 78 wem in Bmnbav 
bi( ™ ^medabad. On 1st September 1922, the 21 unions 

had a total membership of 47,322, while on 1st September 193^ 
the 1 /3 unions had a total membership of 166,047. Members of textile 
JlW the tegeet eingl. gf„„p of'orgeBited Sk™ X 

UNIONS IN BOMBAY CITY. 

A brief description of the grorvth of the trade union movement in 
the textile industry of the Province will not be out of place here. The. 
first successful attempt in Bombay to form a union of textile workers 
on a large scale ivas^made in 1926 when the Bomhay Textile Labour 
Union ivith a membership of nearly 7,000 workers, was established 
under the presidentship of Mr. M. M. Joshi. The other four unions 
existence then, were the Girni Kamgar Mahamaiidals 
^ Colaba, Uuiichpokli, Ghorupdeo and Prabhadevi. in 1926 the Girni 
Kamgar Slahaimndal (Colaba) closed down but the others continued 
m existence till the end of 1927. During 1928 the Bombav Mill Workers’ 
Lnion, with a mei^ership of 300, was started under the presidentship 
of Mr. S. H. Jhabwala and the Gmii Kamgar Slahamandak were 
registered as one union The Bombay Textile Labour Union and the 

Bombay Mill Wmkers Union, however, continued to work, and a new 

union, the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union, was organized under tlie 

Bk Fv 40—24 ' 
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presideutsLip of Mr. A. A. Alwe with a nieinberslrip of 174. In 1929 tJie 
Chiixclipokli Textile Workers’ Union was formed wliicli, after working for 
nearly a year, became defunct in 1930. In tlie same yea.r the Grant Road 
Parsec Textile Lea.guex4.ssocia.tion was brought into being. In 1933 another 
union, the Lai Textile Kamgar Union, which subsequently changed its 
name to Lai Bavta Girni Kamgar Union, was establisliecl. This union, 
however, ceased to function in 1934, as it was declared by Government 
to be an unlawful association. The number of unions, however, rose to 
eight in 1935 by addition of three more unions, the Swatantra Kamgar 
Sangh, tlie Girni Kamgar Union and the New Bombay Girni .Kamgar 
Union. In 1936 the Swatantra Kamgar Sangh, the New Boin])ay Girni 
Kamgar Union and the Gkni Kamgar Mahamandal ceased to exist, 
leaving only five unions, the Bombay Textile Labour Union, the Bombay 
Mill Workers’ Union, the Bombay Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag), the 
Grant Road Parsee Association Textile League and the Girni Kamgar 
Union. These unions have continued to work till this day. The Red 
Flag Girni Kamgar Union was started in Kurla in 1932 and still 
continues to exist. 

There have been some remarkable liiiotuations in the membership 
of the Girni Kamgar Union (Red Flag), the biggest of the unions, during 
the last decade. There was a sudden rise in the membership of this 
union in 1928, the total number of members on its roll being 54,000 
which was the highest in its career. The membership was maintained 
round about this figure throughout 1929 but, after the failure of the 
general strike of that year, it came down to 800 in 1930 ; it steadily 
rose to 7,535 in 1932, but again declined to 4,655 later on in that year. 
In 1934 it had an increase of 2,000 members. In 1935 the number 
suddenly fell to 2,000 from 6,000, but immediately rose to 6,700 in the 
same year. The year 1936 vsaw a fall in the membership by about 1,200, 
but a rise was observed in 1938, when the membership rose from 5,500 
to 8,000. The membership stood at 8,218 on 1st Jiuie 1939 and 
increased to 19,877 on 1st September 1939. 

UNIONS IN AHMEBABAD* 

In Alimedabad textile labour was organized by Shreemati Anasuyaben 
Sarabhai and Mr. Shankarlal Banker under the guidance of Mahatma 
Gandlii in 1918 during which year there was a general strike of textile 
workers in that cit}*. As a rejiiilt of this strike and at the instance of 
Mabatnia Gandlii attempts were made to establish a permanent macliinf.ny 
for the settlement of labour disputes. In 1920 the Alimedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association passed the following resolutimx on this subject : 

If any dispute or difference of opinion arises between the millowners 
and the workpeople and if they are not able to settle it among themselves, 
Buolt dispute shall be settled by Mahatma Gandhi and Seth Manpldas''^ . 
In doing BO, they are invested with such powers as axe ordinarily given 
to arbitrators on such occasions,” It was agreed by both the parties 
that in case of a difference of opinion between the arbitrators the matter 
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tim 0 ■ }‘^; f <‘Xistoiice oi this permanent inacluiwry of sirlntra- 

triV r.rV'f '™ ”i «*latioiisIiipbetwmi capital aiul labour 
Alun-i.taoad (lurijig Mio last t\v« decades and lias iaeilitated tlic 
organisarioaoHahour m that city. The Textile Labour Association, 

union' federation of eight oecupationai 

/I r \Veavers Ibiion, (2) Folders’ Fnion, 

Ivooin, Blou- ixnoni and trame Department Union, (7) Drivers’, Oilmen 

K ■ ^-'T\ Mul-adams’ Union. In 

:[:. memberhlup of 17,550, In 1922 the, 

till 1 r <’f‘a.sed to exist and the rest c.outinued 

till 1,:) o. In the same \-ear the &mmg Union and the Folders’ Tbiion 

^recloseddou-n. In 1925 the Winders’ Union reported that its nunnber-' 

sh > u as ml and so tor all practical purposes it ceased to function. In 
926 a new union the Jobbers’ and Mnbadams’ Union, was added to 
!i w- , number of unions then existing to five. In 1927 
the Jlmders Lnion was revise!. In 1929 the Winders’ Union ceased 
to exi^, ; in 1930 the Beelers Union was organized. In 1934 the Reelers’ 
loon** 1 ^ ^ ceased to exist as separate units, but were revived 
in 1939 wiicn a new nnion called the Ward Union was organked. All 
the muons we have so far mentioned were affiliated to the Textile Lahonr 
Association. The Mill Mazdoor Union was organized in 1933, but 
m the lollowing year was declared by Government to be an unlawful 
association. Towards the end of 1934 the Mill Kamdar Union was 
tornied. In 1938 there were two additions, namely, the Gujarat Sarni 
Baindar Association and the Khristi Mill Kamdar Sangh with 1 340 
and /O members respectively. _ In September 1939 there were eleven 
unions of cotton mill workers in existence in Ahmedahad. The total 
number of inemj>ers in all these ixnions wan 32,477 of whom 28,454 were 
members of the unions affiliated to the Textile T,!ihmir a 
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Amaher . — The Pratap Mills Kamgai Union was established m 1932 
hut it remained in existence for only one year. Another imion, the 
Amalner Gimi Kamgar Union, was formed in October 1937 and is 
still in existence. This union had a membership of 1,392 on 
1st September 1939. 

Chdisgaon . — In 1933 the Chalisgaon Lai Bavta Girni Kamgar Union 
was formed but it remained in existence for only one year. There is 
no union of cotton mill workers in that centre today. 

Dlmlia . — There is only one union, the Dhulia Girni Kamgar Union, 
which was formed in 1932-33, and is still functioning. 

Bafsi . — The Lai Bavta Girni Kamgar Union was formed in October 
1937. Another union called the Rashtriya Majur Sangh with a member- 
ship of 454 was formed in July 1939. 

Oolmh . — The GokakMill Employees’ Union, formed in 1936, is still 
in existence. It had a membership of 2,784 on 1st September 1939. 

Huhli . — The Hubli Textile Labour Union was organized in 1930. 
It worked for nearly tlnee years and was closed down in 1933. A new 
union, the Gimi Kamgar Sangh, started in Kovemher 1938, is still in 
existence and this has a membership of about 400. 

DIFFICULTIES OF ORGANIZATION. 

Considering the number of workers employed in the textile industry 
in the Province, it can hardly be said that the progress made in organizing 
them has been satisfactory. There is, however, little doubt that many 
of the imions have exercised, and still continue to exercise, in some 
respects, a much greater influence over the workers than their member- 
ship would indicate and have, on many occasions, been able to secure 
united action for the ventilation of their demands and the redress of 
their grievances. The trade union movement during the last two 
decades has been confeonted with numerous difficulties. The foremost 
of these difficulties are the apathy and the indifference of the workers. 
The general poverty and the low level of wages present another formidable 
obstacle to the work of organization. To a majority of workers whose 
wages are low, who are more often than not in debt and who can hardly 
make both ends meet, the regular payment of even a small subscription 
to the union becomes a burden. The migratory character of a consider- 
able section of the workers is also another serious obstacle. Many of 
the workers are either members of peasant families or have connections 
with villages. They are, therefore, accustomed to return to their villages 
at periodic intervals. They are naturally less able, if not less inclined, 
than workers who live permanently m iadustrial centres, to maintain 
constant interest in, or contact with, labour unions. Further, to quote 
the Royal Commission on Labour in India, “ the fact that so many 
workers look forward to a proximate or ultimate escape from industry 
tends to diminish their enthusiasm for efforts to ameliorate their con- 
ditions and to enhance their readiness to tolerate disabilities.” 

“Beport of the Koyal Cornmiaeiou on Lahour iii Iiidia,” 1033, page 323. 
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f lormidiiijlc a.K aro tin; obstacles luuntdoiicd above, tliey eaji iie over* 

I trade unions are ]iot faced with other difficulties. The workers 

j ^ and their representatives wlio gave evidence before us in Bombay stated 

; that tile chief of these difficulties were the hostility of the employers, 

; their refusal to recognize the unions and the fear among the workers of 

• ^'^tiiiiiziKl for associating tliemselves with trade nixiou activities. 

At other centres of the industry also, including Alimedabad, complaints 
■ ^ about the hostile attitude of the employers and allegations regarding 

\ victiinization were made by workers and their representatives. The 

; Miliowiicrs’ Association, Bombay, has in this connection drawn onr 

[ attention to its letter to the Government of Bomhay in which it had 

} it'fcJ attitude imiuDH and laid down tlic conditious Bubject. 

I to wliicli it would recognize a trade union of textile workers. A copy of 

I letter u-as liirniBhed to ub. We Bliall deal with the pointe raised in 

^ this representation when wo examine the question of recognition of trade 

unions. Our colleague, Mr. Khancliibhai Desai, said that even in 
Ahmedabad ti'ade unionism had a chequered career during the last two 
decades of its existence and no employer, with the exception of one 
or two, in sjute of existing agreements, had allowed a union to be formed 
without resistance, victimization and strikes. The Royal Oommissioii 
^ on Labour in India referring to the attitude of employers towards trade 

miions said : ‘'In many cases we found it difficult to ascertain what 
active steps had been taken to encourage the growth of healthy trade 
unionism, whilst the attitude of some employers in their dealings with 
trade unions was singularly ill-calculated to secure that These 

^ words describe, with fair accuracy, the attitude of employers in the 
textile industry of this Province towards trade unions of their workers. 
Such an attitude is, however, not peculiar to employons in India. It is 
an attitude characteristic of the employing class all the world over, 
especially in the early days of a trade union movement. However, in 
mo»st "ft'estern countries the advantages of trade imionism to industry 
itself as well as its inevitability are being increasingly realized and 
though industrial strife has by no means been eliminated, it is acknowl- 
edged that a strong trade union is one of the most powerful instruments 
for averting such strife and securing stability and peace in industry, 

I VICTIMIMTIOH. . . 


Under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, victimization of 
workers for being members of trade unions or for participating in union 
activities is made an offence and it may be hoped that, as a result of this, 
complaints about victimization will cease. As we have stated above, 
at every centre workers and their representatives drew our attention to 
these complaints and urged that victimization or fear of victimization 
constituted one of the most serious obstacles to the growth of trade 
unionism. One of our colleagues, Mr, Saklatvala, agreed that there 
had been a few inkaiices in which a mill official had victimized a worker 
more or less on the ground that he belonged to a union, but, in his view, 
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llicsc wore Lsolated iaatauccs. WJiilo Mr. Gcumiiigs lind luid no 
oomplaiiit aboul} victimization placed before liim in his capacity <;i-s Chief 
Conciliator, Mr. Pryde said thafc lie had laiown of some cases of victimi- 
zation but that very often it was hard to say whether a worker liad been 
victimized for trade* union activities or not. Mr. Dange also referred 
to the difficulty of ascertaining, without a proper hiqniry, wliether 
a, worker was dismissed for breach of a Standing Order or for being a 
ineimber of a union. In a preceding paragraph we have referred to tlie 
new Standing Order dealing with dismissal This Standing Order, in 
our view, would provide an effective safeguard against victimization of 
workers for interesting themselves in trade union activities. Whether 
there are numerous cases of such victimization may be disputed by tlie 
spokesmen of employers, but there is little doubt that the fear that they 
will be victimized if they join a trade union or interest themselves in its 
activities prevails among a large number of workers and constitutes an 
obstacle to the growth of trade unionism among them. The safeguard- 
ing of the workers’ right to organize, without intimidation and discrimi- 
nation, in order to protect and improve their standards of life is the 
essence of trade miionism and employers who wish to see the growth of 
a sound trade union movement in this Province should refrain from doing 
anything that would deter workers from, exercising their right of 
organization. 

Complaints were made before us by representatives of the workers 
that some employers did not permit workers living in mill chawLs to 
carry on any trade union activities in the chawls. Workers living in 
mill chawls pay rents and their relations with the employers owning 
the chawls are those of tenants with their landlords. There is no reason, 
therefore, why such rights as the law conf€.rs on tenants to carry on 
.legitimate netivities in their residences should be denied to workers living 
in mill chawls. Such restrictions, whe.rever they exist, not o.nlT hamper 
the working of trade unions but may also prevent workers from taking 
advantage of the housing facilities provided by their employers. We are 
strongly of opinion, therefore, that it is undesirable for employers to 
place restrictions on workers carrying on any activities in the mill 
chawls in which they live except to tlie extent to which the law 
permits such restrictions. 

PAID OFFICIALS AND TECHNICAL ADVISERS. 

A. criticism of trade union organization that was mad(.‘ Ijofore m by 
the spokesmen of the employers was that a majority of trade union 
loaders did not understand the working of the industry. Our colleague, 
Mr. SaklatVala, urged that it was necessary for the successful running 
of a trade union that the majority of its leaders should be able to under- 
stand something of the technical aspect of the industry ho that they 
might be able to discuss with the employers matters in respect of which 
such knowledge was essential and tO'Xilace their case adecpiatidy ]>cfore 
the Chief Conciliator. Mr. Maloney thought that there was hardly 
a trade union leader in Bombay who could understand a standard 
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IkL " In England it i^s* not anybody wlio could 1)<‘ 

a .socr<.;t'jyj‘ of a trade luiion in tJio textile induntxy. He must 
a definite examination i)idoi*c taking Jiis appointment/' Mr. 'Prydi^ 
(oidorsed tluh view of Mr. ilaloney about tbo paucity in Bombay of tiade 
union officials posK<^s,sing a knowledge of tlie technical aspect of tlie 
industry. Ho said : Certain oauount ^ outside element })iay bo 
nocessary to start with; but eVentlio outsiders must acquaijit tliem- 
s<dvos with the working of the industry, otherwise tliev ciuumt ho 
(dlicdivnt. li a dispute arises, unless they a, re technically (jualiiiod tiny 
are not in a position t<i» place tlie workers' case before 4 uiy tribumd or to 
])ringa])outa. sottleUKUjt.'' l/ndertlrc Indian Trade IJjiions Ait-, nut 
less tlian half of the total numlier of oflicers of a union sliould be peJ^so}ls 
actually engaged or employed in aix industry witb which the trade 
union is concerned,’’ and we found during the course of our inquiry tluvt 
a. majorit}* of the mojubers cf tlie managing committees of trade unions 
were workers so engaged or were men who had in the i>ast seiTed 
in textile mills. The unions thus liad at their disposal some knowledge 
of the technical side of the industry. Besides, we found that at 
least some of the leaders of tlie trade unions showed a good grasp of 
the working of the induvsti}*. It is, howex'or, true that, with a few 
exceptions, trade unions in the textile industry of this Province suffer 
from a paucity of officials wdio satisfy the standards of qualifications, 
training and equipment that are considered indispensable in countries 
whore the trade union movement has been well developed. The .main 
reason for this defect in trade union organisation is that, in moat 
instances, trade union officials arc not trained for the work they liave 
to do. If the trade xxnions in the textile industry are to be(X)me more 
efficient instruments for protecting tlie interests of the workers and 
socui'ing improvement in their standard of life, they must Imve at their 
disposal the services of an increasing number of men who arc conversant 
with the technical details of the industry and who have received neccvS* 
sary training for the work not merely of organizing trade unioiis but also 
of carrying on their day to day acth'itics. Efficient service of this kind 
can only be available to the unions i.f the officials are full-time men and 
are adequately paid. Such officials should preferably bo recruited from 
fche ranks of xvorkers. Educated young men, xvho have received special 
training for the purpose and are interested in the work, will also 
make efficient and useful trade union officials. The Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmedabad, has for some time been conducting a class 
for training educated young men for trade union work. Whib.’s it is 
primarily the concern of trade unioms to take the initiative in this matter ^ 
the State and employers also owo an obligation to the working class to 
do all they can to help in providing facilities for training. '' The class 
whose education we desire to advance,” the Royal Ooimnission on 
Labour in India says in this connection, has claims which are in no 
way weaker than those of political lawyers or Government officials to 
participate in the provision which the State makes for education. 




l^rado unions will always require tlie assistance of tcclinical advisers 
for carrying on many of tlieir activities, especially in negotiations 
with employers or in conciliation or arbitration x^roceedings in regard 
to technical matters. Lack of such advisers lias proved a handicaj) 
in the past. The services of retired mill officials may prove useful 
in this respect. The Bombay Strike Enquiry Coniniittee emphasized 
the need for a teclmical adviser to the trade miions in Bombay 
and suggested that the appointment of such an expert was almost 
essential for the prosier working of the standardization scheme 
approved by it. It expressed the hope that the trade unions would 
continue to make some arrangements of the kind suggested by it. We 
endortso the vsuggestion of the Committee. ‘Whether there should bo one 
technical adviser for the whole Province or more may be left to the unions 
to decide, but, in view of our recommeiidations regarding rationalization 
and standardization of wages, we cannot too strongly urge the importance 
and usefulness of such expert advice to protect the interest of the 
workers. 


HECOGNITION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The success of trade unions depends on the exercise of the right of 
collective bargaining and it is their constant endeavour to resist any 
restrictions that undermine that right. The most effective weapon to 
which employers usually resort in order to deny to the workers this right 
of collective bargaining is to refuse recognition to their unions. In 
some countries, the State has considered it necessary to intervene and 
give protection to trade unions in this respect. The most recent and 
outstanding instance of this State protection is the Ifational Labor 
Eelations Act of 1935 of the United States of America, which declares 
that employees shall have the right to self-organization, to form, 
join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collectively through repie- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protec- 
tion '' and prohibits the refusal by the employers '' to bargain collectively 
with duly elected employee representatives.’' The Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938, confers on a union, which has not less than 25 per cent, 
of the employees in an industry or occuj)ation as its members, the right 
to represent workers in negotiations with employers where some of the 
employees directly affected by a change belong to it and to agree to 
settlements on their behalf. But it does not give this right to a union 
which has a lesser membership unless it is recognized by the employer 
and has a membership of at least 5 per cent, of the employees in the 
industry or occupation concerned. An it is difficult to get a membership 
of 25 per cent, of employees, the question of recognition by employers 
assumes importance. We consider it necessary to deal witli this question 
in view, especially, of the refusal of millowners’ associations to accord 
recognition to the most important trade unions in various centres 
except Ahmedabad. 

In September 1937 the Government of Bombay addressed a circular 
Otter to the various millowners' associations and other bodies on the 
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8u})jeci ol recognition of niiious. lu tliat letter Government Bintei 
tJiat they were aaxious to a^Hist in removing real lundi’a.nces in the 
way of tlie growtli of labour organizations and to promote collective 
bargaining ^between the employers and employees and they ashed the 
millowners' associations and other bodies to state tlie conditions under 
which they would be prepared to give recognition to trade unions. In 
its reply to Government the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, stated 
that its view on the subject of recognition was that an employers’ organi- 
zation should not be called upon to recognize any labour union wliich 
was not prepared to agree to make strikes the last weapon in its armoury 
instead of the first. It urged that 3 io notice for cessation of work either 
in an individual concern or in tlie industry as a wdiole should be given 
until every avenue of negotiation, conciliation or a,rbitration, wliich 
existed or might be devised by agreement between tlie emploj^ers and 
^Yorkers’ organizations concerned, had been exhausted. This objection 
to recognition has not much force now, in view of the passing of the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938, which proliibits strikes before 
a 3iotice of change is given and before conciliation proceedings are 
completed. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, also indicated other 
coiiditions precedent to recognition. The first condition was that the 
union requiring recognition should not encourage class war. The object 
of a labour organization in seeking recognition is to represent and protect 
the interests of the workers and to negotiate with the employers or their 
organizations ’whenever disputes arise. The views held by some of the 
officials of a trade union, on the political or economic »structurc of 
society ought not to influeaice the working of the union as such. 
Insistence on the registration of a union under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act would be reasonable and this is now made a condition 
precedent to recognition by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 1938. 
When a union is so registered, it must have a regular constitution 
and a periodical audit. Not less than lialf of the members of 
its executive must be workers. Its general fund cannot be spent except 
in the manner provided under the law. If it has a political fund, it 
must be kept separate from the general fund and no member can be 
compelled to contribute to it. Eegistration thus necessitates compliance 
■with provisions which constitute a guarantee that the activities of 
the union itself would be legitimate ones. The Association also 
made it a condition that the union should be run and controlled by 
actual mill workers. It was prepared to concede that in the early stages 
of a union’s existence a limited amount of outside assistance on its 
executive might be necessary but it felt that the ultimate aim should 
be an organization run and controlled entirely by the workers themselves. 
It was, ho'wever, willing to consider the grant of recognition to a union 
which had on its executive outsiders numbering not more than ten per 
cent, of the total strength. The existing law limits the number of 
such outsiders to 50 per cent, and no case has been made out by the 
Association for a fui^ther reduction to 10 per cent. Trade unionism in 
this Province, as in other parts of India, can hardly be said to have 
passed beyond its early stages, and if this is so, according to the admissioi 
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huhJc by tlie A^Houia-tior!, u limited ajiioimt ol oidiiido a.ssbjiauce on 
tlui cxociitivc of a labour union is necessary. Obviously., tlic members 
of the union alone can judge tlie extent of the assistance wliicli they 
need and tJie employers are hardly justilied in dictating to them how 
numy mid who should be the Outsiders to guide and help them in carrying 
out the activities of their union. In fact, until trade uoioiis in this 
Province have establislied themselves on a firm and unshakable footing 
and consolidated their position and until, as recommended In- us, 
a safiicient number of paid officials recruited from among tlie rallies of the 
workers are available, the need for the guidance and assistance of out- 
siders will continue to be felt. In India, where the movement is still 
in its early stages and the fear of victimization is not absent, the help 
of outsiders is still necessary. The Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
a, Iso insisted that a vstrike should not be called unless a ballot had been 
taken previously and not less than two-thirds of votcvS cast and not 
lessthan 50 j)cr cent. of the workers involved were in favour of a cessation 
of work. The acceptance of such a condition may prove useful. But 
this and similar other conditions which were stipulated relate to matters 
of internal working of a imioii regarding which , in our opinion, employers 
ought not to impose any conditions. 

REGISTRATION OF UNIONS. 

We have already referred to registration of unions under the Indian 
Trade Unions Act, 1926. Under the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, the Eegistrar can register '' any recognised union which has for 
the whole of the period of six months next preceding the date of the 
application, a membership of not less than five per cent., or any other 
union which has for the said period a membership of tweut>‘-fi.Ve per 
cent, of the total number of employees employed in any industry or 
occupation, as the case may be, in the local area/’ For the purposes of 
tJie Act there can be only one union in any industry or occupation in 
a local area. In areas and industries, where an industrial union has 
already been registered, there may ]>e separate unions for different 
ooc3upations in one industry only if the occupational union has more 
than twenty "five per cent, of the total number of employees in that 
occujiation as its members. Again, if t wo unions apply for registration 
uiider the Act, that wffiich has the larger niembershil) can alone be 
registered and a larger xinion is entitled to displace the smaller union 
already in existence. The functions of representing workers and 
negotiating on tlioir behalf can be performed b}^ two classes of unions. 
The first is a union which has not less than 5 per cent, of the emj)loyees 
concerned asAts members and wiiicli ha»s been recognized by the 
employer. Such a union, however, can act only if the majority of the 
employees affected by any particular change are its members. The 
second is what is^ called a representative union. This is a union which 
has not been recognized by the employer but which can jxerfoim these 
functions only when it has not less than 25 per cent, of the employees 
concerned avS its members, with this difference that it can act on behalf 
of the employees in all cases in wHch even some of the employees 


iUbotcil hy ii, un? it s Jiiunibers. A imioii wJiirk liu»s only liv<i jHir 

oojit, <>!' tlio employ cos as its iiv^-juborsajid wliicdi is not- r<ui{^gid{ii‘d hy tlio 
<‘mj)lo}*cr, OiUi appl\' to tlu^ R<\<,qstrar to bo doclarvd as a qualiikd tiuioiK 
vSiicb. a iiiiioii caiuiot take part in nogotiations ])etween tbo parties, 
but is entitled to assist the repreaeiitative of tlie employees in all 
prooeodings under tJio Act where it lias more than fifty per cimt. of tin*, 
employees concerm?d as its nui'jnbers. 

There are provisions in the Boinbav iAdtistrial Disputes Act, 
wliicli are> iuternlcfl to (mcourage tlie groAvih of trade unions and ensur<* 
theii\mdo])eiulen(5<\ These are. i3i the nuun, the provisions whicii make 
victimization ot ^vorkers ilh^gal. which empower the Registrar lu^t to 
register any union if ho is satisfied that tlic application for registra- 
tion is not inado i,!i the interests of the employees but in those of the 
employers, which lequiie tliat a union depending for its registi-ation 
on the recognition of tlie employer cannot act on behalf of the 
employees unless the majority of the employees affected b}^ a change 
are its members, and ■which provide that a largo unrecognized union 
can have the registration of a registered union cancelled and can itself 
become a qualified union if it chooses to do so. The representatives 
of the Bomba}- Provincial Trade XTnion Congress, however, wore 
sceptical about th> Act becoming an instninumt for oncouTaging the 
growth of trade iinions and ensuring their independence. In the first 
place, they urged that it wavS next to impossible to liave a union wliicli 
fulfilled the condition of having as members 25 per cent, of the 
employees in the industr}' or any of its occupations for the whole of 
a period of six inonths next preceding the cUte of the applicatio 3 i for 
registration. colieagiie, Mr. Kliedgikar, also thought that it -was 
very difficult J;or a uiuoix to get a me'inberahip of 25 per cent, of the 
employees and he sxiggested that this limit should l)e reduced to 15 per 
cent. This apprehension was confirmed by Mr. Gennings who said 
that the chances of a ’union ixttedning such membersliip xvere incredibly 
roniote. Mr. Dangt^ also feared tiiat as it would not bo possible to liave 
a representative union, the millowners, wlio w(.‘re in a position to 
compel their employees to form a union, might pxit up another union 
with 5 per cent, inombership and locognize it. He added : '' Though 
there m a provision that the Registrar, if satislied that a union is not 
a gonxxine oim and that it is in the 3iatxiro of a company union, will 
have the right to refxist^ registration, Vet it -would be difficult to provx^ 
at least for some time that a union is a company one.'’ Tlioxtglx the 
fear of company unions being established may not be justified, it must 
bo admitted tliat th(^ condition of 25 per cent, membership for 
a representative union is '\*ery difficult to fulfil and its imposition may 
operate as a hindrance in the way of encouraging the growth of trade 
unions. Where tliere are no unions entitled to represent the workers 
they may elect five representatfi-es from among themselves. Where 
such representa,tives are not elected, the iluty of representing 
the w’-orlmrs for tlie pxirposes of the Act xvoxild devolve on the Laboxu* 
Officer. This was also a result anticipated by Mr, Geimings. It is 
possible that if workers have to continue to depend on the good offices 
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of iv Labour Oilicor, liowevor sympatlietio lie may be, tlieir power oJ: 
initiative and their spirit of self-reliance may suffer and, consecfueirtly, 
tlie development of a strong and independent trade union movement 
among them may be retarded. There may be reason to apprehend 
that the structure of the Act is not such as will facilitate the realization 
of its purpose, namely, the proper and speed}* development of an 
iixdopendent trade union movement. However, as the Act was brought 
into operation only recently, there is not sufficient material before us 
to enable us to form a definite opinion about its effects on trade union 
organization. 

Government Labour Officer. 


In 1931 the Government of BoiiihaV secured the passage, tluougii 
the local Legislature, of the Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act 
the object of which was to promote the settlement through conciliation 
of disputes between workers and their employers. This measure was, 
in the first instance, made applicable to the textile industry in Bombay 
City and Suburbs. A Labour Officer was appointed under it to watch 
tlxo interests of workmen with a view to promote harmonious relations 
between employers and workmen and to take stops to represent the 
grievances of workmen to employers for the purpose of obtaining their 
redress.” For carrying out his duties he was empowered, after giving 
reasonable notice, to enter any place for the purpose of any trade or 
industry to which the Act was applied and he was entitled to inspect 
and call for documents relevant to the grievances of tlio workers. He 
could also enter, after giving reasonable notice, any premises provided 
by an employer for the purpose of residence of his workmen. 
Mr. W. Gilligan, I.C.S., Avas appointed the Labour Officer. He and 
hivS vsuccessors have been able to render service to the workers by getting 
some of their grievances redressed. Such success as these officers have 
achieved was partly due to the fact that the Bombay Girni Kamgar 
Union (Red Flag), having been refused recognition by the employers, 
could not directly negotiate with them. In Mr. Gennings’s view the 
appointment of a Labour Officer did not tend to help the growth of 
a trade union, but he did not think that it either hindered such groAvth 
if the trade union Avas prepared to Avork with the Labour Officer and 
used him to further its own interests. Ho pointed out how in England 
the Ministry of Labour had appointed Conciliation Officers in every Mg 
industrial centre and hoAV they Avorked in co-operation with the trade 
union movement. He thought that, if there Avas a spirit of co-operation, 
the trade union movement could groAv even if there Avas a Labour 
Officer, because a trade union properly organized and run had got 
something more to offer to the wwkers than the mere redressing of 
grievances. On the other hand, the vioAA^ put forward by Mr. Dange 
Avas that the appointment of a Labour Officer Avas a handicaj) to the 
development of a trade union. He urged tliat to deal with the day to 
day grievances of the Avorkers Avas the legitimate task of a , trade union 
whose development depended on the manner in and the extent to 
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K^cec 0 1’^"" '"‘T •‘appointed to reprosout t]ie 
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and ensure their owi growth and development. The .-..T^■ices of 
Labour Officers are necessary where there arc no labour unions 

offi? c «aioas, provided the 

officer^ themselves make it their main function to encourage the f^rowth 
of trade unions because no agency can replace rvelI-org.£«l Com 
wkis. protecting and promoting the interests of the 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

AND recommendations 


CONCEDSIONS 

itli tlie duty of conducting an investigation into 
•wages in tlie cotton textile indiistrj^ ot 
of Bombayandmto Idndred matters relating to the industry. 

with our terms of re-ferencc. In this chaptei 
nprehensive sumnmry of the conclusions and 
aed in the preceding chapters. 

the Cotton Textile Industry. 

, in the cotton textile 
..ith the help of the 
conducted by the Ijabour OflSce 

" f with regard to the 
(Page 11). 


We were charged tv; 
the question of the adequacy of 

the Province t 

In the preceding chapters 
industry in accordance ^ 
we proceed to give a cor 

recommendations contair 

Wages in 

1. In this chapter we analyse the wage position 
industry in the Province of Bombay chieliy w 
results of the special wage census c. 

“2^^^We recommend that there should he uniformity 
fixation of the pay-period in. a centre, (iage if ). 

Living Wage Standard. 

3. We do not attach much w^eight to the piea 

inadvisability of defining a living 

4 We do not accept the contentions that the main 
wage standard by us would penahse m a special mai 
industry of this Province and further that such e 
l.L.Jilv be preceded by an all-India inquiry coven 


cannot hold them to be so insufficient as to malce it 
to frame a general picture of the living wage standard. 

nsiderations are strong for presuming that the large 
ile workers are raanied men. (Page bd). 

0 assume that single men form a negligible proportion 
's in the Province and we, therefore, decide tliat tho 
Tip dptfirmuied in resiiect of the family 
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11 . Otlier estimates of cost, for a minimum vegetarian diet for Bombay 
approximate 1o tlie figure of Jls^ 23 ])er month' for a fiimilv of three 
consumption units, (Page 72), 

12. IJie minimum Tequirements of lH)using aceommodatioa are two 
moms 01 a Moor iinni of !8U square, feet for a family of four in Bojiibay. 
liie standard of tioor area may be put a little liigher in less (U‘ow<led 

cities, (Page 73), 

13. We assess the minimum expenditure on rent on the above 
standards at lis. 12 per month in Bombay, at between ,Rs. O-iS-O and 
Pws. 7 in Alnnedabad and at between b's. i and lis. 4“8-t) in Hholapur 

(Page 74). 

14. Tlie minimum expenditure on items otlier than food mid rent 
we assess at lietweeu ,Rs. 15 and Its. 20 per month. (Pages 77 and 78), 

In. lor a typical family of a husband, wife and two childreiq the 
range of total expenditure for maintaining a living wage standard we 
calculate at between Es, 50 and Es. 55 for Bombay and at between 
Es. 45 and^Es. 50 for Ahmedabad. Per Sholapiir the range would bo 
about Es. 3 to Es. 5 less than for Ahmedabad, and tJie range for the 
other centres could be approximately determined by making similar 
appropriate allowances. (Page 78). 

16. We cannot, for our typical family, make any allowance for the 
earnings of the wife. (Page 78). 

17. Any supplementary sources of earning may be safely neglected 
from the calculations in arriving at tlxe total expenditure for xnaintainiug 
a living wage standard. (Page 80). 

18. Barring tlie higher grades of occupations such as those of sizers 
and warpers, and a section of the best-paid weavers in the liigger centres 
of the industry, earnings in all otlier occupations fail to (‘ome up to the 
living wage standard. For the large bulk of the workers, indeed, (uirnings 
fall far short of the standard. (Pago 80). 


Minimum Wage* 


19. ^ Minimum wage^ fixing machinery has today advanced from tlie 
position of being applied to a f(.“W' exceptionally low-wage industries 
for merely restoring proper competitive conditions to being applicable 
to all industries wliere labour is unorganiz(?d or weakly organ izchI. 
(Pago 83). 

20. An exceptionally low wage- level can no longer bii considered 
a necessary requirement before minimum wage regulation is introduced. 
Pho only necessary test i>s the state of labour organization. (Page 83). 

21. We do not agree that the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act 
dispenses with the need for a special machinery for fixing or revising 
minimum wage rates. (Page 87). 

22. It would not be sufficient to restrict the regulation to a single 
general niinimum ; all occupational grades in the industry must be 
covered and this can best be done througli ihe machinery of the trade 
hoard. (Pages 88 and 89). 
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23. It is not possible to lay down, in any 
for the fixation of tbe minimum wage. Tlie standard of liviUo and e 
Condition of tie industry will always remain the ^ding considerations. 
But it is not possible to define for this purpose m a precise manner 
either of these concepts or to indicate the weight that should be attached 

*°2T^Thfc?pacity should certainly not be measured iu terns of the 
individual establishment. In considering capacity to pay of the industry 
inTJStre the main criterion should be the profit-making capacity of 
the iiSustay in fhe whole Province. Only such allowances would be 
made for a particular centre as are necessitated by the pecuhai nature 
of its production, or of any special charges that it has to bear because 

of its location. (Pages 91 and 92). , • i? 

25 It will be for the trade board to go into the question of wage 
differentials and to fix them as far as practicable in a logical manner. 

^ 26. I^ere men and women perform identical tasks their wages should 

be the same. (Page 94). ^ 

27 We recommend that a trade board be set up for the cotton textile 
industry of this Province and that its powers and constitution diould 
be^similar to those of the Trade Boards established under the British 
Trade Boards Acts of 1909 and 1918. (Page 9 ). ^ 

28. There should be one trade board for the whole of the Province. 

^It should be composed of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and workers and should also contain some independent 

persons. (Pages 94 and 9o). ^ 1 1 , i 

30. The number of representatives of each side may suitably be 
placed between twelve and fifteen. (Page 95). 

31. The number of independent appointed members should be three, 
of whom one should be nominated the chairman. (1 age Jo). 

32 The representatives of both sides should be nominated after 
a skin g associations and unions, wherever *ey exist to ^ 

names, and where such associations or unions do not exist, Government 
should make appointments after direct investigation. ^ (Page J5). 

33. The total representation will have to be so distributed as make 
the employers’ representation representative of all centres of the mdustiy 
and the^Lkers’ Representation representative of the various occupations 
in the industry as well as all the centres of the industry . (Pat,e 9o). 

34 In view of the present state of workers’ organizations in the 
PrOTince, it is necessary to provide that among workers’ representatives 
on the trade board there may be included some persons, not exceeding 
in number one-half of the total representatives, who may not be actual 
workers in the industry . (Page 95). 

35 The main duty of the trade board shall be to fix minimum time 
and/or piece rates foir as large a body of workers included in the industry 
as possible. (Page 95), 
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—0. rei-oiniiiond tJiat tlie workers to k* reta'iiched slioukl k 
tiiosewnli tjw shortest length of service; aud that the einploverf 
assoaatioiis sjioiild Jiave tlie responsihilitj' to sec that the worker 
discjiarged as a result of rationalization in eacji centre are rcahsorix-d ii 

tiic mills nx tjiat cmiiv hefore new reeniit.s are taken np, (Page 208). 

221. Tiio lahour exchanges, niillowners’ associations and workers 

organizations can hy nnitiia! co-operation do a good deal to reduce tju 
volume of unemployment. (Page 208). " 

222. Wo recommend that an, employer dismissing workers on 
account of the introduction of efficiency measures should pav 
out-of-work gratuity to the retrenched workers with service of one yeai 
or more at tlie rate of one week’s pay for every six montlis’ seAice 
exceeding a period of one year, subject to a maximum of .six weeks’ 
pay. Workers with twelve months’ service should receive two weeks’ 
pay. (Page 208). 

223. For the purpose of this gratuity the pay of piece workers should 

he based on the average of their earnings for the three months prior to 
the date of discharge and time workers should receive the gratuity on 
the basis of the pay given to tliera at the time of their discharge 
(Page 208). . ■ 

224. An unemployment insurance scheme would be a more 
comprehensive form of relief. As that scheme, involving a contribution 
from employers, workers and Goveniment, may take some time for its 
inauguration, we have provided for immediate relief in the shaiie of 
payment of gratuity by employers. (Pages 208 and 209). 


Fmaneial and Industrial Reorganizatian. ■ 

228. In the existing circumstances of tJie cotton textile industr}', 
better results are likely to be attained by economies accruing from closi* 
personal attention than from ])rodiiction or management on a larger 
scale, (Page 213), 

229. The formation of pools for certain specibc purposes represents 
a more modest method of reorganization which bas. within degrees, 
yielded satisfactory results. (Page 214). 

230. The possibilities of securing further economies by organizing 
a mutual fire insurance concern deserve to be further explored. 
(Page 215). 

231. It is worth while examining whether by extending the scope of 
joint option in the direction of joint purchases of stores substantial 
economies cannot be secured in all the centres of the indiistrv. 
(Page 215.) 

232. The suggestion made by the Tariff Board (1927) for the joint 
purchase of imported cotton is all the greater now, in view of the much 
larger quantities of such cotton consumed by the mills, particularly 
in Bombay and Ahmedabad, (Page 216). 

233. The establishment of a warehousing corporation which can issue 
■warehouse warrants or receipts that are of the nature of documents of 
title to goods is necessary in view of section 37 (4) (d) of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act. (Page 217). 

234. Railway receipts should be placed by the Government of India 
on the same footing as bills of lading. (Page 217). 

235. The division of markets on the basis of the sources of supply, 
the allocation of the production of specialized sorts to vspecific 
units or centres and the better organization of the export markets for 
the common benefit of the industry should receive earnest attention if 
unbridled competition is to be checked, (Pages 220 and 221), 

236. It is still worth examining whether a joint organization for the 
development of the export trade in cotton piecegoods will not yield better 
results than the isolated efforts of individual nxills. (Page 221 ). 

237. The need has to be emphasized for those in charge of the industry 
encouraging subsidiary industries and interesting themselves in the 
production, in India, of articles necessary for their normal requirements. 
(Page 223). 

238. The need for continuous technical development in a highly 
organized and competitive industry like the cotton textile can scarcely 
be overrated. (Page 224). 

239. We reconnxiend that tbe arrangements for co-ordinating the 
activities of the Technological Laboratory of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, the Department of Chemical Technology of the University 
of Bomhay and the Victoria Jubilee Technical in.#itute should be 
ajystematized and ‘regular co-ordination secured among all the three 
institutions ixderrecl to ; contact should be established by these bodies not 
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only witU mills in l^^mhay ]>,.< also with mills in otlmr o.mtr.-s in tlio 

iroviiux). (rn/40 2*25).^ 

tlnit tin; fioverniurat. of Bombay should, in 
u nsii^ a ion nith ilu' indastiy, tako suitable measures for the promotion 
of tcehmeal rese.wli Thc! details of tlio scheme may be worked out in 
.ulliiboratiou with tlie three institutions referred to above ami towards 
1 1 . proposed additional research equipment and 

J , 'stablislunent, hall may be contributed hr the industrv and half in* 

I (■overnment. (Pago 220). ' . 

i ■ ■!?'''■ ''f Slaving all mills hroiight under the influence 

’ ot the nullowners associations am undoubtedly great, but in view of 

T ie progress made by them in, increasing their strength voluntarily 
toere is no need to insist on compulsory membership. However' 
tor speeitie. purpo.srs such as the supply of marketing information or 
tiie^ application of uniform standards in the. registration of trade numbers 
and Jaheds, compnlsion may be called for. (Page 229). 

242 tVo recommend that mi M-Tndia Industrial Council sliould be 
established m the immediate future to deal with problems relating to the 
cictton textile industry in the various Provinces and Indian States 
ii »> (rage 232). 

243. "W e suggest that the Council .should be fuUv representative of the 
various interests in the country, namely, the employers, labour and 
Government, and should liave ten memliers each to represent the 

labour and ten more to represent the Govormnent of 
» India, the Pmvincial Governments and the Indian States. (Page 232). 

244. Wo recommend that the Council should deal with the various 
matters detailed in the list of functions set forth by the Bo^-al Com- 
mission, on .Labour in India and in addition with subjects bearing 
on Icclmological and wxuioinic rescarcli and the regulation of output 
and prices. (Page 232). 

245. It is essential that a convention should grow up for the ixilicy 
and plans ctoIvciI by the All-India Industrial Council to be accepted and 
implemented by the various States as integral jiarts of their indii.strial 
and economic programnus. (Page 232). 

246. 4\'hile we would emphasize the paramount importance of makin" 
adequate provision for meeting the shrinkage in fixed a.ssets, we do not 
see. any need to recommend depreciation on the income-tax o’r any other 

«» basis being nja.do a statutory charge on the profits. (Page 240)! 

247. It is the duty of the industrialist to sec to it that when suiphis 

, Ptofits are available in future they are utilized not in increasing the rate 

of dividends but in providing, if necessary, for arrears of depreciation 
and for the betterment of the position of th e industrv and the workers in 
r ^ it. (Page 251). 

f 248. No statutory limitation of dividends is called for, although wo 

- strongly hold the view emphasized by the Tariff Board (1927) that in 

t a period of ])rosperity it is in tlio ulrimate interest of the indnptrv 

' Ho-ir Bk '{0— * ' ■ ■ ^ 
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itself to husband its resources by building up Yarioiis types of reserves. 
(Page 251). 

249. While the conservation of its resources should be the keynote of 
the policy of the industry as a whole j it is open to flourishing individual 
units which, owing to a variety of causes, earn profits much above the 
average to allocate some portion of their surplus profits to workers’ 
welfare funds. They can utilize the funds for providing additional 
amenities for their own employees, thus adding to the attractiveness of 
employment in their concerns. (Page 261). 

250. While we do not favour the imposition of any restriction on the 
payment of dividends, we recommend that, when questions of the 
capacity of the industry to pay are under examination, a standard 
should be kej)t ill view for a fair return to the shareholder and that 
this return cannot be placed at a figure wdiich is much in excess of the 
average return on long-term gilt-edged securities in the period under 
examination. (Page 252). 

251 . The only sound policy is to correlate dividends to the paid-up 
share capital alone and when the conception of a return on the block is 
discussed to make full allowance for the various items in respect of wjiicli 
set-offs have to be given. (Page 262). 

252. The payment of remuneration to managing agents as a percent- 
age of the net profits is the most equitable of the three methods of 
remuneration in vogue and it tends to evoke the greatest measure of 
effort to secure profitable working. (Pages 264 and 255). 

253. We hold that it will be a reflection on Indian employers as a class 
to suggest that to induce them to exert themselves to their highest 
capacity, remuneration has to be offered to them on a basis which is 
generally recognized as unsound. (Page 257). 

254. The minimum sum payable by w-ay of commission in the case of 
absence or inadequacy of profits should, we recommend, bear some 
relation to the size of the unit concerned. (Page 268). 

255. If all the actual expenses on, salaries, rents and contingencies 
are met by a icompany and a reasonable minimum remuneration is 
paid as commission even when there are no profits or the profits are 
inadequate, we see no justification for the continuance of the system 
of office allowances. (Page 258). 

256. We are disposed to agree with the view that the incidence of the 
charges for marketing yarn and, cloth is high in Bombay, and we 
recommend that efforts should be made to bring down the scale of 
commission . (Page 261 ) . 

257. It is essential that in any trade agreements that are entered 
into, the views of the industry as put forward through a representative 
body should always be kept in view, (Pa^e 261), 



266. Of tte needs of tjic worker, scarcely any i.s so important as 
cheap and decent housing accommodation. (Page 267). 

267. The last decade has witnessed no appreciable change for the 
better in the matter of housing in the various centres of the cotton 
textile industry in the Province. (Page 268). 

268. We endorse the view of the Bent Enquiry Committee, Bombay, 
that both in Bombay and Ahmedabad the supply of housing 


.jOb. Jho All-India Industrial (iouncil should put , forward proposaLs 
lor securmg facilities for credit and reduction in freight cliargea for the 
export trade m textile inanufacture.s. (Page 261). 

259. Wo recommend that the Covernment of Bombav should make 
proper representations to the Eailway Board in the niatter of the 
complamt made by mills in Sholapur regarding freight charges for cloth 
and cotton. (Page 261). 


-v60. ^ye recommend tjuit some uniformity of polhy in tJic 
matter of octroi duties, terminal taxes, water-rates, etc.', may be 
suggested by Government for adoption bv the local bodies concerned 
(Page 262). " 


Welfare Work and Social Legislation. 


264. Speaking generally, organized welfare work of a comprehen.sive 
character in cotton mills in the Province of Bombay is conspicuous by its 
absence and is undertaken only in a comparativelv .small nmnber 
of mills. (Page 266). 


265. Welfare work, intelligently conceived and generously 
administered, must in tJie long run repay the employer in the higher 
standards of efficient work which he will be able to secure from his 
employees. (Page 267). 


261 . It would be highly desirable if a beginning were made in the 
Province of Bombay for the creation of a composite institute of industrial 
hygiene, industrial psychology and industrial welfare. (Page 264). 

262. The duties of such an institute would comprise the carrying 
out of research work into indu.strial fatigue by making time and motion 
studies of different processes in industrial establishmc-nts and acting as 
a general clearing house for the collection and dissemination of 
up-to-date information regarding welfare activities in industrial 
establishments both in foreign coim tries and in India. (Page 264). 


263. We recommend that the initiative in this direction should he 
taken by Government and that employers should be requested to 
make contributions both for the starting and for the maintenance of 
such an institute. (Page 264). 


{iccoiiunocliitioii of oiic-rooiu aD.d two-room toiKomaits lor tlu‘. working 
classes lias not kept, pace with the demand, that rents continue to 
remain Jiigh and that the miniinimi amenities provided are still 
(Icplorahly inadequate. (Page 268). 

269. The housing conditions in the other iiibaii areas covaired b\" the 
industry in the Province are, in general, equally unsatisfactory. 
(Page 268). 

270. There is no utility in the mills supplying housing accommodation 
unless a definitely higher standard is aimed at and unless considerations 
of profit-making do not enter into the transaction. (Page 271). 

271. Although improvements liavo been ejected in the Development 
Department chawls in Bombay, we hope the general plan adopted in the 
construction of these chawls will not be copied in an.}'' future housing 
schemes. (Page 272). 

272. The problem of housing is not one which can any longer be left 
to private enterprise to solve in view of th^^ influence attaching to 
decent hygienic living conditions in increasing the general efficiency of 
workers. (Page 275). 

273. It is necessary to formulate a well-planned housing programme. 
(Page 275). 

274., We recommend that Government should convene, as early as 
possible^ in the various centres, conferences of all the parties interested 
in the provision of housing for examining the requirements and 
for drawing up plans for the construction of houses and for meeting the 
cost of the schemes. (Page 275). 

275. Although Government should participate in the formulation and 
execution of tlie housing programmes, the main responsibility for 
development should rest with the local authorities. (Page 275). 

276. In large industrial centres like Bombay and Ahmedabadthe 
problem has now assumed such vast proportions that the Municipalities 
of both the cities may find it difficult to cope with the situation unless 
their efforts are supported by the Provincial Government. (Page 275). 

277. Where Government land is available, Government should agree 
to lease or sell it on concessional terms to or through the local body. 
Government should supplement the resources of local bodies by making 
grants and, 'where necessary, by means of legislation increasing their 
sources of revenue. Lastly, Government may assist in the floatation of 
loans for the financing of housing programmes or they may even float 
special loans themselves for this purpose or grant some form of 
guarantee such as will entitle the debenture or other stock that is 
issued to rank as a trustee security. (Page 275). 

278. The housing of the lower paid workers at rents within 
their means should thus be accepted as a public service and the 
conferences to be convened should draw up programmes to be completed 
in a period of ten years. (Pages 275 and 276). 
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WJiai riglits utt! uecordod to teaaute by law oauuot bo deuicd to 
workmen sta 3 dng iu teiuuneiits owned by tlio employers. (Pago 277). 

j 80, bile tlio bunion of actually providing dweliiug.s for industrial 
workera cannot be placed on individual employees, tlie oinployens of 
labour as a clas.s can \yell l)o called upon to a.sHist in tlic provision of 
linance for bousing sebomes undertaken by local bodies. (Page 277). 

281. W e do not favour tbc proposal put forward bv tbc Tariff Board 
(1927), in paragraph 66 of its Report that blocks of cliawls, built bi' tb.. 
J^ombay Development Department, migbt be taken over by gron'p.s (»f 
nulls or by tbe Miliowiieis’ Association, Boinbiiy. (Page 277). 

282. Tbc leasing of eKawls sliould be not bv tlie empb 
public welfare body or by a tenants’ ■ 
collect a small guarantee fund of it.s own 

283. Some of tbe I 


bye rs but by a 
co-operative society which can 
1 . (Page 277). 

Mger co-operative societies for employees of mills 
which have accumulated fairly substantial funds of their own mav 
well interest themselves in this new form of co-operative endeavour. 
(Page 277). ■ 

284. In order that the co-operative type of orgauijiatiou may 
be encouraged aud may flourish, it is necessary that not only 
should Government continue their policy of granting long term loans at 
low rates of .interest to co-operative housing societies to the extent of 
three-fourths of the cost of the land and buildings but also that 
they should actiTCly encourage the fomation of' such societies. 
(Page 278). 

285. Ill case there is a prospect of a large number of co-operative 
housing societies being organized in centres like Ahmedabad aud 
Sholapur, Government may examine whether a sjiecial buikling 
corporation on the lines of British public utility societies ciiimot )>e 
started to proidde the housing societies with cheap long term capital. 
(Pagb278). 

286. It is desirable in future to discourage the eonstrnetion of one- 
room tenements in Bombay. (Page 278). 

287. 'WTiemver such tenements arc in existence, the standard of 
accommodation should be a minimum size of 180 square feet to house 
uot more than four persons. (Page 278). 

288. To conform, to this standard, the existing one-room tenements 
should uot provide for the residence of more than 2 -5 persons per 100 
square feet, so that each individual would enjoy a minimum floor space 
of 40 square feet. (Pages 278 and 279). 

289. We endorse the view put forward by almost all the witnesses we 
examined on the subject that a two-room tenement should be 
considered as the minimum requirement. (Page 279). 

290. Municipalities should be empowered to deal expeditiously with 
houses considered unfit for human habitation and to arrange for their 
demolition or their immediate conversion to non-residential use. 
(Page 279). 


iiStl. I’iic structures eoustructeci eutircly of corrugated iron sheets 
nad otju’.r types of semi-permanent sheds shonid, vre recominoird. he 
similarly dealt with. (Page 279). 

292. Bj’' suitable changes in the present enactments, local iHitliorities 
should he authorized, we recommend, to take in hand and execute 
housing schemes in the areas served by them. (Page 279). 

293. Nothing impressed us more during our tours of t]ie various 
cotton textile centres of this Province than the almost complete ah.sonc<.‘ 
of education among the workers. (Page 279). 

294. TJiis lack of education is partially responsible for tlie slow and 
tardy development of labour organizations in this Province : it also 
affects the efficiency of the workers. (Page 279). 

295. Although we hold that t)ie main, responsibility for education 
must ultimately rest with the State, we cannot subscribe to a principle 
which absolves employers as a class from assuming any responsibility 
in the matter of the education of their employees and their children. 
Industry is hound to benefit by having a body of educated workers. 
(Page 281). 

296. The action taken by employers in the cottoji, textile 
industry in regard to education must he considered as very meagre. 
(Pages 281 and 282). 

297. The employers in the cotton textile industrj’’ in this Province 
can do much to help the local authorities by keeping a record of the 
children of their workers and persuading the latter to send their children 
to schools in areas where they exist. (Page 284). 

298. These efforts would meet with considerable success if the 
employers would also offer to pay the cost of all books, slates and 
pencils. (Page 284). 

299 . Wherever possible, the employers should place suitable premises 
. cither in mill compounds or in mill chawls at the disposal of 

the educational authorities for the opening of schools. (Page 284). 

300. Employers can also assist by buying suitable literature for 
children and distributing it free of charge to such of their workers as 
desire to make use of them for their children . (Page 284). 

301. The supervision and inspection of educational classes for adult 
workers conducted by the various agencies should he taken up by the 
Provincial Board of Adult Education, which should he the co-ordinating 
authority for the proper direction of these classes. (Page 287). 

302. The Board may have for this purpose a special committee ■ 
on which it may co-opt representatives of employers and workers’ 
organizations. (Page 287). 

303. It should be the function of the Board to frame suitable 
curricula and to undertake and encourage, the publication of cheap 
and useful literature. (Page 287). 


im 

JO-L The Special Comiuittee of tjie Board \my aLs(» eo-ordijii.at*,‘ 
otjier cltortK ior the prcoiiotion of adult education, astlio prepara- 
tion and displa.y of Jaiitorn slides and the opening of lihraries and 
reading rooms for workers. (Page 287). 

oOo. The liquidation of illiteracy must always remain an ideal to 
whicli all efiVirts must continuously lie directed, Imt that hy itself will 
not provide a solution of the manv problems of life and work of the 
masses. (Page 288). ' ..... 

30G. Every possible eliort slicudd be made to attempt mass ediication 
in directions otlier than the acquisition of mere literacy. (Page 288). 

o07. Advantage sliould be taken of the screen and the radio in 
conjunction with others in utilising ])oth these means for tjie spread of 
wider knowledge among industria] workers. (Page 288). 

308 . It will ])e useful for the special committee of the Provincial Board 
of Adult Education to interest itself in efforts in this direction 
(Page 288). 

309. Under its directions progrmnmes may be drawn up for the 
display of films of educational interest in industrial areiis either in the 
compounds of cliawls or in mill precincts. (Page 288). 

310. Similarly, when radio sets are installed in the dining sheds, 
recreational clubs or workers’ tenements owned by the employers or bv 
Government, arrangements may be made by tJie Committee through 
All-India Radio for the reservation of suitable hours for broadcasting 
programmes likely to be of special interest to industrial workers. 
(Page 288). 

311. The present provision of beds in public hospitals is inadequate 
and attempts should be made to increase tliis provision . (Page 289). 

312. A letter from an employer offering to piiy the charges laid down 
in Rule 8 of the Rules Governing the Levy of Fees in Government and 
State-aided Hospitals will facilitate admission into a hospital for his 
workers and we suggest that employers could, at moderate cost, render 
in this manner necessary medical service to such of their workers as may 
require institutional treatment. (Page 289). 

313. We attacli special importance to t]j.e regular inspection of 
factories by qualified medical officers and we, therefore, recommend tjie 
strengtheniiig, if necessary, of the present medical staff in order that 
these duties may be carried out properly. (Page 290). 

314. The existing niedioal work done by the mills is directed entirely 
to the curative side and no attention is paid to the preventive side for the 
maintonance of the good health of the workers. (Page 292). 

315. There is a strong case not only for the maintenance of the existing 
mill dispensaries side by side with a scheme of compulsory sickness 
insurance but also for an improvement in the present standards and for 
the establislunont of dispensaries in all those mills which lurve not got 
them at present. (Page 293). 
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:1]G. ^Vo Iioecl liardly empkasize ilie value of u. pvoi)orly couduotod 
porioiiieai medical examination of tne n orke l-s, especially oi tlioso engage- 
in processes prone to cause occnpational diseases, (iago 

rd 7. We recommend tkat committees oi mUi doctors sliould be 
formed at all tlie important centres of the cotton textile industry in t le 
Province. (Page 293). 

318. The duties of these coumiitteos ivoiild be to collect information 

on existing practices, to secure impiovemeiits wherever necessary and to 
exchange idea,s. (Page 293). ^ _ . . 

319. The inquiries condneted by the Tjabonr Office into Woemng 
Class Family Budgets in Bombay, Abmedabad and Siiolapur, anc. the 
special invekigations carried out for us in other centres all point to the 
inaguitiide of the evil of indebtedness. (Page 294). 

320 Borrowing at usurious rates of interest must neccs-sarily lead to 
a. state of permanent indebtednoss. Belief from this is possible only n 
action is taken simultaneously for the protection of the mterests of the 
debtors and for the prevention of the growth of future indebtedness. 
(Page 296). 

321. Among tJio measures called .for for tho protection cf debtors tire 
principal is legislation for tire regulation of moneydeiidmg, and we hope 
that the Bill on ti e sublet which has already been introduced m the 
Bombay I.egislative Assembly will soon be placed on tne statute-boelc. 

(Page 296). 

322. Among the measures recommended for oheeldug the growth of 
indebtedness, none is considered so important as the development o* 
co-operation, in all its aspects. (Page 296). 

323. It is necessary that tbo co-operative .societies that have been 
organized through the" joint efforis of the workers, the employers and 
Covernmeiit should be used for a much wider range of economic, 
social and cultural activities than have been contemplated Intherro. 
(Page 298). 

324. The societies should become agencies for providing various 
educational and recreational facilities, such as the starting of adult 
literacy classes, the opening of reading rooms and libraries and the 
encouragement of games and entertainments, financing those out of the 
combined surplus profits of the various sectional societies in a mill and 
making joint arrangements for the supervision of the work. (Page 298). 

325. The collection of. small savings may be tried on more 
systematic lines than is the case today, and the societies should provide 
facilities for the remittance of funds to the homes of workers through 
the Post OfBce or local co-operative banks. (Page 298). 

326. We recommend that steps should bo taken to promote the 
formation of consumers’ co-operative societies in Bombay and other 
textile centres. (Page 298). 

327. Their main objects will be to enable the workers who become 
Tr|ATn1>ATa to purchase food-grains, cloth and other household 
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retj[iii3ites of good (.[iiaiity, and. either those societies or separatee iuslitur 
tions slionld he encouraged to take over the management of tea simp'-*, 
lestaiirants and (canteens. {Pages 298 and 299). 

328. (droiip iusnrancc coimot take the place o£ other fonas of social 
insurance, but ponding the introduction of the forms of social insurance; 
recommended h}’' ns, we lielieve an attempt may be made to introduces 
a sc.beiiic of group insurance in some of the larger and more prosperous 
mills in Bombay, Ahmedabad or Sholapnr. (l^go 301). 

329. If such ih scheme is drawn up with the necessary safeguanis, it 
will be proper, iu our view, to aiithoiiso under the Paymeni^ oi‘ Whges 
Act deductions being made from wages for payments on an appro v^ed 
Gontrilmtory basis. (Page 301). 

330. "W e recjommend that the Glovermnenfc of Bombay sJiould make 
rales under .section 33 (1) of the Factories Act, 1931, requirujg all mills 
in the Province- to make adequate provision for dinitig rooms and rest 
shelters on standards to be prescri1)cd by the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
(Page 301). 

331 . These rules should further provide that all mills euiploying iifiy 
or more women workers should have separate retiritrg rooms for women. 
(Page 301). 

332. We recommend that the Government of Bombay should modify 
the Factories Rules in such a wa.y as to make it compulsory for all 
factories, where more than one hundred workers are employed, to arraug (5 
for an adequate supply of cool drinking water according to standards 
to be prescribed by the Chief Inspector of Factories and for the sux^ply of 
such water in or near all the department.s of a factory. (Page, 302). 

333. All mills should consider the advisability of starting proper 
canteens. (Page 303). 

334-. Mill restaurants, canteens and tea stalls shouhl be, run by 
co-operative societies of the enndoyees or by the emx)loyer.s and they 
should be given over to contractors only as a last resort. (Page 303). 

335. Employers ^should not make any profits in resj^ect of the supply 
of refreshments to their workers and we, therefore, recommend tliat. in 
all cases where such establishments are given over to contractors nominal 
rents slmiild be charged by the mills concerned. (Pages 303 and 304). 

336. We also recommend that the mill labour officers or, in 
their absence, the mill authorities, should periodically inspect the 
restaurants attached to the mills, in order to see that the refreshments 
siq^plied thereat are of good quality anfi that they are sold at reasonable 
prices.. (Page 304). 

337. Ade{;[uato leisure properly spent makes for better efficiency 
whilst at work. (Page 304), 

338. No attempts should be spared-- by tlovernmeut, by local bodies, 

by the employers and l)y trade unions to provide industrial workers 

with adequate facilities for a ]>rnpor and helpful utilisation of their 
leisure time. (Page 304). 





,H39. Attempts by eni|>loyers to provide reoreatiou facilities for tlreir 
workers must be considered as a move in tlie riglit direction, and expendi- 
ture incurred on such facilities would result in securing a healthier body 
of workers. (Page 305). 

340. Wherever possible, mills should provide gardens and pleasant 
surroundings where the workers can relax during their spare hours. 
(PageSOS)."^ 

34L We recommend that in mills which have mill doctors they 
should bo entrusted with the duty of supervising the working of the 
creches. (Page 306). 

342. We also recommend that standards should be laid down for the 
2 iumberand size of cradles for infants in arms and cots for young 
children. (Pages 306 and 307). 

343. We further recommend that the existing rules should be so 
amended and amplified as to make it compulsory that free milk and 
clean clothing is supplied by the mill management in all creches, 
on standards to be prescribed by the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
(Page 307), 

344. The minima laid down by the factory regulations for the 
provision of latrines and urinals are not suiB&cient and we recommend 
that Government should take immediate steps to make a more adequate 
provision in the matter. (Page 307). 

345. We also recommend that steps should be taken for a more 
frequent examination by inspeclors of the sanitary arrangements in and 
around the latrines and urinals of all cotton textile mills in the Province. 
(Page 307). 

346. The proviso to section 5 (1) of the Bombay Maternity Benefit 
Act as it stands at present is liable to be interpreted as entitling 
an employer to refuse payment of maternity benefit to a, claimant who 
has not put in nine months’ continuous service up to the day when 
she gives notice of her claim. (Page 308). 

347. This is an unsatisfactory position and we recommend that the 
Act should be so amended as to condone breaks in continuity of service 
due to strikes, playing-off or casual absence. (Page 308). 

348. We recommend that where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, there should invariably be employed at least one educated 
woman in charge of their welfare and supervision throughout the factory 
and that this person should be responsible to the Labour Oj0S.cer, where 
there is one, and to the Manager, where there is not, for the engagement 
and dismissal of all the female staff, whether permanent or temporary. 
(Page 308). 

349. We recommend that the expenditure incurred by cotton textile 
mills in connection with the provision of medical facilities for their 
operatives should not be met from fines’ funds. (Page 310). 

350. We see no reason why fining as a method of enforcing 
discipline should not be abolished in this Province. (Page 310). 

351. We recommend that the Government inspectors who are 
entrusted with the work of examining the fines’ registers in the (concerns 
to which the Act has been applied should do all they can to persuade 
the managers of such concerns to reduce fining to a minimum. 

j:jPage 310), ^ 
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0 -j^. Good attendance bonuses ditfcr from unit to unit and tu'en from 
department to department in tbe same unit. We have not brnm able 
o obtam any evidence that tbe existence of tbe bojras has the effect of 
reclucmg absenteeism, in departments or units where it is paid. On tbe 
p her hand, this bonus as well as the efficiency bonus acts as a fine on 
workers who fail to attain the expected standard of T>orformance in 

respect of attendance or production. (Page 312). 

353. We are of opinion that good attendance and efficiency bonuses 

^ould be regarded as part of wages and we recommend that the 
Government of Bombay should move the Central Government to amend 
the Payment of Wages Act in such a way as will make it clear that good 
attendance and efficiency bonuses are to be, regarded a part of wa"vs 
(Page 313). - ^ 

354. We are not against the grant of bonuses on special occaskms 
such as, for example, the grant of a week’s or a fortnight’s pay to all the 
employees of a concern on a festive occtision, or against the grant of 
a periodical bonus dependent on profits to which no conditions for the 
earning thereof are attached. (Page 313). 

355. We recommend that the condition attached to the Sholapur 
grain allowance regarding attendance should be done away with. So 
long as the allowance continues, workers should be entitled to purchase 
a certain quantity of grain for a fixed amount deducted from their wa^es. 
(Page 313), 

356. ’We recommend that the quantity of grain sold to the worker 
should be in proportion to the number of days put in by him in 
that month. (Page 313). 

357. We were considerably impressed by the efforts made in a number 
of mills to secure comfortable atmospheric conditions for the operatives, 
but in others tbe conditions in some departments, especially in the 

' preparatory and the weaving processes, were intolerable. (Page 317). 

358. We recommencf that all cotton textile mills in this Province! 
should be required to maintain adequate air conditioning plants, on 
specifications and standards to be prescribed by Government , m the 
blow, card, frame, ring spinniug and weaving departments. (Page 317). 

359. W^e recommend that tbe Govenmicnt of Bombay should amend 
the Factories Act, 1934, in such a way as to enable them, irrespective 
of the question of proof of injury to health, to frame rules with regard 
to the installation in all cotton textile mills of the necessary plant for 
the mechanical removal of dust liberated during the stripping process 
in the carding room. (Page 318). 

360. Conditions in tbe mixing rooms where the mixing is done by 
hand are not such as to lend themselves to protection against dust being 
afforded by the matallation of machinery and in such cases we recommend 
that employers should provide nasal respirators for the use of workmen. 
(Page 318). 

361. Structural difficulties may prevent a wholesale rearrangement 
of machinery spacing, but the question should be examined with a view 
to the provision of more space between machines in those mills where 
sufficient attention doe.s not appear to liave been paid to the matter, 
(Page 318), 
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362. We recommend tliat tlie Department of Factories slioiild conduct 
inquiries into tlie question of the necessity of providing gloves, goggles 
and foot protection for workers in bleacliing and dyeing sheds. 
(Page 318);,. . 

363. The Government of Bombay should, if iiece>ssaiy, make rules 
requiring all employers to provide the necessary protection to the workers 
in these departments. (Page 318). 

364. Although the principle that some form of provision for old age 
is essential in the interest of the industrial worker is now being increasingly 
recognized, circumstances do not permit the immediate introduction 
of oicl f-ge pension schemes in the cotton textile industry of this Province. 
(Page 319). 

365. Owing- to the impracticability in the present state of develop- 
ment of the cotton textile industry of making any other immediate 
provision for old age or retirement, the system of paying retirement 
gratuities after about fifteen years' qualifying service should be intro- 
duced in the cotton textile mills in this Province. (Pages 31 9 and 320). 

366. Moclel inles m this connection should be framed by the 
, millowners' associations in this Province. (Page 320). 

367. The institution of a provident fund system enables a more 
substantial provision being made against old age and retirement than 
the pa}unent of gratuities. (Page 320), 

368. We suggest for financially strong concerns the establishment 
of provident funds open to all classes of employees as a suitable method 
of building up a stable labour force, (Page 321). 

369. We recommend that Government should make the provisions 
of the Provident Fields Act, 1925, applicable to such funds and include 
in. the schedule of the Act the names of the cotton textile mills establishing 
provident funds so as to p.rot6ct, under seetioii 3 of the ..Vet, the wo.7kers' 
contributions from attachment, (Page 321). 

370. The scheme formulated by the Government of Bombay to 
provide for sickness and retirement, old age and death beneiitsl is a. com- 
posite one intended to meet a number of requirements. Such, a scheme 
cannot.meet the need for insurance against sickness which, in our opinion, 
should claim priority over other social benefits. (Page 324), 

371. A mo.re satisfactory way of dealing with the problem would 
be to start a tentative sickness insurance scheme on a modest scole. 
(Page 324). 

372. The absence of reliable morbidity statistics and tlie difficulties 
in the way of instituting an inquiry into the incidence of sickness 
should not be allowed to stand in the way of the introduction of a scheme 
of sickness insurance for the cotton textile industry in this Province. 
(Page 324). 

373. A egreful study of the working of the different sickness insurance 
schemes introduced in various countries, including that of an Eastern 
country like Japan, should make 'it possible to start in this Province 

* a modest scheme on tlie usually accepted linos. (Page 325). 
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374. IJie main frattxni of suck sckeinos is tliat tlicv arc clastic and 
tuat as expoi-Kyicc as gatkercd and tkc funds grow in size tJic konefits 
may be esteiadod. (Page 335). 

375. We xeooininend that a compulsory and contributory sickness 

insurance scheme in which the employers, the workers and the State 
+1 /’ i should be started in Bombay and Ahmedabad in 

tJre nrst instance and extended subsequentlv to the other cotton textile' 
centres in the Province. (Page 327). 

_ _376. The scheme should ho very simple in charactea- at least in its 
initial stages and both the ci>ntribution.s and the cash benefits payable 
unchn- it should he. fixed on a flat rate basis as in the British Health 
Insurance Scheme. (Pago 325). 

377. Tile scheme should be. restricted to permanent workers in (sotton 
textile factories. (Page 326). 

378. It should be under the control of a Central Board of 
Management consisting of representatives of Government, local 
bodies, eidployers’ and workers’ interests and of tlio in;edical profession. 
(Page 325). 

o79. Expenditure in conueotioii with the Board and its establish- 
ment should be borne by tiic Provincial Government. (Page 325). 

380. We recommend the following benefits under the scheme ; 

(?) Medical benefit consisting of free medical treatment and 
arfiCndance and free medicines and appliances. The insured persons 
sliouki he entitled to medical benefit immediately after the payment 
of the first, insurance contribution and tliey should also receive free 
nuHiical <jertificates for health insurance purposes from tlie doctors 
appointed under the scheme., 

■ (fi) (.’ash benefit commencing from the fourth day of incapacity 
and continuing for a period or periods up to a maximum of six monthii 
ill a year at a flat rate hut not exceeding 75 per cent, of the insured 
person’s average daily wage during tJie preceding ciuartiu’. 

(in) Additional benefits as may be decided upon by the Central 
Board of Management from time to time according to the availahilitv 
of surplus funds. (Pages 326 and 326). 

381. Tlie cash benefits should ordinaiuly he payable to the workers 
in tlie towns in which they are employed hut not in cases where com- 
pensation for accidents or maternity benefits are provided for the insured 
persons under tlie Workmen’s Compen.sation Act, 192,3, or the Bombay 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1929. (Page 326). 

382. The Central Board of Management may, however, allow the 
insured person, even if he temporarily leaves the town of his employ- 
ment, to draw sickne,ss benefits either at full or at reduced rates, provided 
he produces satisfactory evidence of ]ii.s continued incapacity during 
the period for which the benefit is claimed in a manner to be prescribed. 
(Page 326). 
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383. The insured workers’ share of the contnlmtions should ])« 
deducted from their wages hy the employers who should he held respoM- 
iblofor the payment into the sickness insurance fund of the tot J 
contributions of all the insured workers employed m their factories. 

(Page 327). . ... 

384. By wav of illustrating the manner in nhich a scheme of sickness 
insurance can he worked out in accoidance irith the general principles 
formulated by us, wo have given approximate calculations of such 
a scheme on a tentative basis. (Page 327.) 

385. The monthlv contribution of an insured person shall m no 
case exceed five per cent, of his or her average monthly wages. 

(Page 327). y ' . ^ 

386. There should be a sliding scale of cash benefits according to 
the length of the period during which insurance 

been paid by a worker, but no benefits will be payable duimg the first 
six months after entering imsurance. (Page 328). 

387. As- the obiect of a cash benefit is to give to the worker some 
assistance against loss hi wages during the period of incapa- 
city we consider that the full rate of sickness benefit to be given 
to a sick worker should be about 50 per cent, of the average wage. 

(Page 329). _ . _ 

388 In case of the assumed sickness rate being exceeded it should 
be possible for the Central Board of Management to adjust the expendi- 
ture on sickness benefits either by slightly increasing the rates of 
contribution or by reducing tbe cask benefits, (rage 

389. On the other hand, if the actual sickness rate is foimd to he 
below the assumed rate of nine days per worker per year, the Board 
could utilize the surplus either in increasing the sickness benefit rates 
or by granting other additional benefits. (Page t>29). 

390 We recommend that, under the scheme, the insured person 
should have the right of choosing his own doctor from a 
panel. (Page 330). 

391 On tlie basis of approximate calculations for tke tentative 
sekme, employers in Bombay and Abmedabad will have to contribute 
about six days’ wages for each insured person per year while tJie 
workers’ contribution will he about three days’ earnings of an average 
worker. (Page 330). 

392. We may refer to the fact that our attention was _ drawn by 
Government to their proposal for the introduction of legislation for 
certain sickness and old age benefits which might entail an addition 
of three or four weeks’ wages to the annual wage biU. Wa took due 
cognizance of this in making the recommendations contained in our 
Interim Eeport. (Page 331). 

393. An unemployment insurance scheme under which the cotton 
mill workers in this Province would be enabled to get a guaranteed 
benefit during short spells of unemployment in return for regular 



neitiier desirablo noT necessary to waifc for attempts at 

meeting data and for a possible increase in. tbe stability of labour, 
‘age 333). j 

396. y\ie recommend thfit the Government of Bombay should devise 
soheine o_f iinomploj'mont insurance to be brought ‘into operation, 
tJie brst mstance, m Bombay and Almaedabad. (Page 333). 

397. Such a solieme will necessarily be confined to permanent 
ui the industry and be of a compulsory and contributory 
:. (Page 333). 

Any scheme that may be devised should be similar in character 

" as in other countries. It should 

provision for a waiting period which will consider- 
-L- il/e difiiculties and enable tbe available 
amongst persons who.se need is the greatest ; 
g a minimum period of previous employment in 


workers 
character, 

398 

to unemployment msurance scheme 

have, for instance, a [ ' ' 

ably Ie.ssen the ^ministrativ 
funds to be distributed 
a condition regardin: 

. o I, 111 

tlie mcliistry aad the payment of a Biinimum number of contributions 
during the penoa immediately preceding the date of the claimant's 
applicatmn for benefit which will ensure the accumulation of a moderate 
reserve fund ; a restriction regarding a minimum period of employment 
before a worker can be considered as unemployed ; and the limitation 
of unemployment benefit to certain maximum days in a benefit year 
which would facilitate the adjustment of the expenditure to the income 
side of the fund. (Page 333). 

^ 399, Like a sickness insurance scheme, an unemployment 
insurance scheme can also be framed on an essentially elastic 
basis. (Page 333). 

400. The administration of a scheme of unemployment insurance 
should also be under the general control of the Central Board of 
Management for the Sickness Insurance Fund. (Page 334). 

401. The Board should establish Employment Offices at suitable 
places which the unemployed would be able to visit without having* to 
pay any transportation charges. (Page 334), 

402. The expenditure on the administration of the scheme of 
unemployment insurance in Bombay should be bome by the Provincial 
Government. (Page 334). 

403. The Provincial Government should also assist {i) by making 
temporary loans to the Unemployment Insurance Fund if and when 
the Fund is unable to meet its immediate liabilities on condition that 
the repayment of such loan amounts should be made within a limited 
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period out of the ordinary revenues of the land, and {vt) by contriMbmg 
its quota with a view to strengthening the reserves of the Bund. 
(Page 334). 


404. In the cotton textile industry, there is no provision for leave 
with pay for wage earners, although the clerical and the supervisory 
staff are entitled to leave with pay. (Page 335). 


405. Although it is desirable that employers should grant holidays 
with pay to cotton mill workers in this Province, the adoption of such 
a measure should be postponed until schemes of siekiiess and unemploy- 
ment insurance and old age pensions, which, in our opmion, should have 
priority, have been introduced. (Page 336). 


Labour Managowont and Organization. 


406 The main criticism against the badU control system 
thousii it has, to an appreciable extent, curtailed tbe power of the 

iobber to employ the workers, it has not entirely dissociated him from 

this function, for it is still he who fills up vacancies from amongst the 
badlis assigned to him. To the extent it has not done so, the scope 
for bribery and corruption remains. (Page 340). 

407. In defining tbe duties of labour ofiicers mills in Bombay do 
not seem to have acted in the spirit of the recommendation of the 
Eoyal Commission on Labour in India that no employee should be 
selected except by the Labour Officer, personally in consultation with 
the departmental heads, and that none should be dismissed by them 
without his consent except by the manager who might do so after hearmg 
what the Labour Officer has to say. (Page 342). 

The functions of the Labour Officers m.ust be clearly defined 


408. lUIiUUlv.riio VJ. uxiv/ J 4. 

and they must have a position of greater responsibility present. 

Eecruitment of labour must be their exclusive concern. They must be 
emnowered to take effective measures to stamp out corruption and 
bribery. They must see that senior and efficient workers are promoted 
and offiy new and less efficient workers are sent away when retrench- 
ment becomes necessary. They must also see that the Standing Orders 
as regards leave, dismissals and other matters are properly earned out, 
(Page 342). 

The status and authority of Labour Officers should, wherever 
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possible, progressively approximate to those of personnel ® 

Western coxmtries and such officers should be appomted in ail mills in 
the Province. (Page 344), 

The advantages to the industry and to the workers of the 
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appointment of Labour Officers will bo secured only if competent 
mm, with sympathetic mderstandmg of the needs of the workers as 
well as a clear perception of the interests of the industry, are appomted 
to these posts. (Page 344), 
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411. iiie »soi’ViC 0 B wliicii Labour Onicei\s* can render will bo 
i.iivaluaf>le oij}'' if tlieir work supplements the legitimate activities 
of trade unions and is not intended to be a substitute for tlieni. 
(Page 344).. : 

412. The Labour Officers of the mills as well as the Labour Officer of 
the Millowners’ Association should meet periodically to exchange views 
and recommend new policies and practices calculated to improve the 
lot of the workers as well ns their relations with the employers and the 
Government Labour Officer and the representatives of trade unions 
»shoiild also be invited to this conference so that the value of the con.- 
foronco may he enhanced by tlieir contribution to its deliberations. 
(Page 344). 

413. The action taken by tlie Millowiiers’ Association, Bombay, to 
restrict the influence of the jobber by transferring from him to tlie 
manager and departmental heads the powers of engaging and dismissing 
men and of inflicting fines and granting leave does not seem to have 
been effective and the jobber still continues to be main instrument of 
labour management. (Page «345). 

414. Because tlie jobber is constantly in direct and intimate contact 
with the .workers, his position in the industry is verv important. 
(Page 345). 

415. If his work is to 1)0 done well, it is necessary that, apart from 
having received a reasonably general education and technical training, 
he must be an expert in the handling of men as well as in the technique 
of production. (Page 345). 

416. The jobber has his place in the industry provided he 
has nothing to do with the recruitment, dismissal, or promotion of 
workers and the granting of leave to them. (Page 345). 

417. If training courses for jobbers are organized as is done in some 
other countries, the usefulness of the jobbers to the industry will be 
considerably enhanced. (Page 345). 

418. The system of record cards for jobbers and head jobbers 
introduced by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, should be 
adopted in other centres of the textile industry in the Province, 
(Page 346). 

419. Women supervisors should go through courses of training 
similar to those which we have proposed for jobbers. (Page 346). 

420. The first and most important step towards eradicating bribery 
and corruption must be the complete dissociation of the jobber from 
the work of recruitment and dismissal. (Page 347). 

421. A beginning should be made in large industrial centres in this 
country in organizing employment exchanges, Bombay, Ahmedabad 
and Sholapur, in our Province, are suitable centres for initiating this 
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experimoiit. W© reconlm©^d that einploynieixt ©xoliaixges should he 
organized by Government in those ceixtres. (Page 34-9). 

422. The exchanges should organize the labour supply for ail 
industries, including Government factories aixd workshops, bxit will, 
obviously, bo most useful to the textile industry. (Page 349). 

423. For centres other than Bombay, Ahmodabad and Sholapiir we 
recommend the extension of the badli control system. (Page 349). 

424. Equal participation by representative's of employervS and 
employees in the management of the employment exchanges is essential 
for their success. We recommend that a local comiiiittee on which 
both the employers aixd the workers are represented should l)e associated 
with each of the exchanges to be established in Bombay, Ahmedabad 
axxd Sholapixr. (Page 350). 

425. If the work of the average operative in the textile incluBtry in 
this Province does not come up to a very high standard of efFioiency , 
the reason is that little or no attempt is made to e€|iiip him propeT‘]y 
through training. (Page 350). 

426. In spite of the realization of the importance of training for 
increasing the efficiency of the worker, the practical steps taken by 
industrialists in the Province to supply the required facilities are 
meagre and no institutions for imparting such training are being 
conducted by them. (Page 351). 

427. Considering the Province as a whole, it may be stated that the 
opportunities for textile workers to obtain technical training are limited 
and we think that the need for expanding the facilities for such training 
where they exist and providing them where tliev tlo not exist is urgent. 
(Page 352). 

428. The main requirements of organised industry in respect of 
skilled workers and supervisory grades can be met only by establishing 
specialized industrial and technical institutions. (Page 353). 

429. We recommend that ^specialized industrial and technical 
institutions and also continuation classes should be established by 
Government and that the employers should be called upon to contribute 
to their cost. (Page 353), 

430. We recommend that workers who obtain training in such 
institutions should be given preference xvbenever new employees 
are engaged by the mills. (Page 353). 

431. Until adequate arrangements are made for the technical trainhig 
of workers, the majority of workers in the textile industry will not have 
obtained such training. This fact should induce employers in the 
interests of the industry to follow the example of their confreres in 
America and some other countries who meet the need for industrial 
training by maintaining apprenticeship schools and classes for general 
#>d^^eational courses in. their own factories. (Page 353), 
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432. Tlio practice of oiigaging graduateB or otlior properly qualified 
studeiitB as appreiiti(3es in the mills should he more widely followed 
than it is at present. (Page 354). 

433. In 1939, the Goveninient of Japan issued Decrees requiring 
employers in certain induvstries, where there was an increasing need of 
guarding against shortage of skilled workers, to introduce at their expense 
three-year courses of technical training during normal working hours 
for a certain proportion of tlieir workers between 14 and 17 years of 
age. We see no reason why the employers in the cotton textile industiy 
of this Province should not provide some facihties for the training of 
a certain proportion of their workers in a maimer similar to that accepted 
in Japan. (Page 354). 

434. The provision of effective safeguards against unjust and wrong 
dismissals is m the interest as much of the industry as of the workers. 
The new Standing Orders settled by the Industrial Court remedy a defect 
in the old orders by providing safeguards against wrongfuLsuspensions 
and dismissals. Section 64 of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, protects workers against dismissal for participation in trade union 
activities or in strikes which are not illegal. (Pages 355 and 356), 


435. Whatever the merits of the machinery provided by the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act for settling disputes of a complicated nature 
affecting a largo number of workers, it is obviously not the mojst suitable 
one for deciding whether injustice has iDeen done in individual cases 
such as those of dismissals. (Page 357). 

436. Labour courts, constituted on the lines adopted in other 
countries, will secure speedy and definite disposal of complaints from 
workers as well as employers and we recommend that Government 
should consider the advisability and feasibility of the early establish- 
ment of such courts in this Province. (Pages 357 and 358). 

437. The facility of obtaining long leave at periodic intervals is 
an indispensable condition of the stability and contentment of the labour 
force. Leave affords a break in a long period of i)hysical and mental 
strain and provides necessary opportunities for rest, change and 
recuperation, apart from enabling a large number of workers to go to 
their native places or to give special attention to the needs of their 
domestic or social life. Standing Orders numbers 11 and 12 framed by 
the Industrial Court for cotton mills in Bombay City make adequate 
provision in this respect. (Page 358). 

438. One of the effective methods of securing coutentinent among 
workers and creating loyalty to the organization is the existence o£ 
a definite and well-planned system of transfers and promotions. 
(Page 359). 

439. We cannot too strongly emphasize that for promoting efficient 
management as well as securing a stable and contented labour force 
it is necessary not only that there should be a properly devised plan of 
promotion but also that it should be impartially carried out in accordance 








witli rules framed for the purpose. Whilst merit should he the main 
ground for promotion, the length of service of a worker should not he 
ignored. (Pago 359). 

440. If rest pauses are allowed at regular intervals during the shifts 
and if the conditions of work in the factory are improved, it may be 
exj)ected that workers will not resort to loitering. Provided the con- 
ditions stipulated by us are satisfied, we would favour stricter regulation 
of permission to vrorkers to leave their work. (Pago 361). 

44 1 . Constant standing while at work causes fatigue and, has deleterious 
effects on the health and efficiency of workers. Work in most depart- 
ments in a textile mill will be done more efficiently it the workers are 
provided with stools on which they can occasionally sit and rest. We 
siigge^st that, wherever possible, stools should be provided for the workers. 
(Page 361). 

442. The success of any organization largely depends on the extent 
to which it reduces its labour turnover. (Page 361). 

443. Though a high rate of turnover exists in all organii^ed industries 
in India, there are no reliable data available concerning the extent of 
the turnover. Eeliable and adequate records uniformly filled in and 
accompanied by careful critical analysis are essential and, without 
these, percentages of labour turnover have little practical value. 
(Page 362). 

444. The cost to the employer of constant changes in his labour force, 
involving the employment of new men, is represented by reduced 
production, more spoilt work and less careful handling of machinery. 
The worker also suffers by excessive labour turnover. Frequent changes 
of the place of employment may affect, in the long run, his skill and 
efficiency besides depriving him of variou>s‘ advaiitage»s of continued 
employment in one concern such as opportunities of promotion. 
(Page 362). 

445. Improvement in methods of recruitment is one of the principal 
remedies for excessive labour turnover. The badli control system 
introduced by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, lias, to some extent, 
applied this remedy. But more radical and effective methods such 
as establislunent of employment exchanges, restriction of the powers 
of the jobber and organization of a personnel department are also 
required. (Page 363). 

446. Improvement of working conditions generally, adoption of an 
enlightened policy of management in respect of wages, transfers and 
promotions, leave and holidays, provision of facilities for education 
and training, promotion of welfare work, introduction of unemployment 
and sickness insurance, of gratuities and pensions—all these will 
contribute to make the labour force more stable than it is at present. 
(Page 363). 








459. Works councils and works committees are useful only so long 
as the employers are well disposed. They cannot be a substitute for 
trade unionism. (Page 368). 

460. Apart from collective agreements, investigation and mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration have been increasingly resorted to by the 
State in recent years in order to secure industrial peace. The efficacy 
of these methods also presupposes the existence of organized trade 
unions. (Pages 368 and 369). 

461. Considering the number of workers employed in the textiie 
industry in the Province, it can hardly be said that the progress made 
in organizing them has been satisfactory. (Page 372). 

462. The advantages of trade unionism to industry itself as as 
its inevitability are being increasingly realized and thoiigli industrial 
strife has by no means been eliminated, it is acknowledged tliat a strong 
trade union is one of the moat powerful instruments for averting such 
strife and securing stability and peace in industry. (Page 373). 

463. There is little doubt that the fear that they will be victimized 
if they join a trade union or interest themselves in its activities prevails 
among a large number of workers and constitutes an obstacle to the 
growth of trade unionism among them. (Page 374). 

464. Tlie safeguarding of the workers’ right to organize, without 
intimidation and discrimination, in order to protect and improve their 
standards of life is the essence of trade xmionism and employers who 
wish to see the growth of a sound trade union movement in this Province 
should refrain from doing anything that ■would deter workers from 
exercising their right of organization. (Page 374). 

466. It is undesirable for employers to place restrictions on 
workers carrying on an}^ activities ill 1:110 mill chawls in ■which they 
live except to the extent to which the law permits such restrictions. 
(Page 374). 

466. With one or two exceptions, trade ■unions in the textile industry 
of this Province suffer from a paucity of officials who satisfy the standards 
of qualifications, training and equipment that are considered indis- 
pensable in countries where the trade union movement has been well 
developed, (Page 376). 

467. The main reason for this defect in trade union oiganization is 
that, ill most instances, trade union officials are not trained for the work 
they have to do. (Page 375). 


467, The success of collective agreements from the point of viev’ of 
the industry, however, depends on the effectiveness of the organization 
of workers as much as of the employers. (Page 368). 


458. Even legislative measures and State action depend for their 
success on the strength of labour organization, (Page 368). 
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468. If tlie trade iiiiioiis in tire textile industry arc to become more 
effic’ont instruments for protecting the interests of the workers and 
securing improvement in their standard of life, they must liave at their 
disposal the services of an increasing number of men who are conversant 
with the technical details of the industry and who have received necessary 
training for the work of not merely organizing trade unions hut also 
of carrying on their day-to-day activities. (Page 375). 

469. Efficient sernce of this kind can only he available to the unions 
if the officials are full-time men and are adequately paid. Such officials 
should preferably ho recruited from the ranks of workers. (Page 376). 

470. Educated young men who have received special trauiing for the 
purpose and are interested in the work will also malce efficient and 
iiseful trade union officials. (P«^e 375). 

471. WTiile it is primarily the concern of trade unions to take the 
initiative in this matter, the State and employers also owe an obligation 
to the working class to do all they can to help in providing facilities 
for trainiirg. (Page 376). 

472. Trade unions will always require the assistance of technical 
advisers for carrying on many of their activities, especially in negotiations 
with employers or in conciliation or arbitration proceedmgs in regard 
to technical matters. (Page 376). 

473. We endorse the suggestion of the Bombay Strilce Enquiry Com- 
mittee for the appointment of a technical adviser to the trade unions 
in Bombay and suggest that the appointment of such an expert is 
esse-utial for the proper working of schemes of standardization. 
(Page 376). 

474. The success of trade unions depends on the exercise of the right 
of collective bargaining and it is their constant endeavour to resist any 
restrictions that undermine that right. The most effective weapon 
to which employers usually resort iu order to deny to the workers this 
right of collective bargaining is to refuse recognition to their unions. 
(Page 376). 

473. The objection taken by the Millowners’ Association, Bombay, 
to the recognition of any labour union which was not prepared to 
make strikes the last weapon in its armoury instead of the first has 
not much force now, in view of the passing of the Bombay Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1938, which prohibite strikes before a notice of change is 
given and before conciliation proceedings are completed. (Page 377). 

476. The views held by some of tbe officials of a trade umon on the 
political or economic structure of society ought not to influence the 
working of the union as such. (Page 377). 
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477. Tlie existing law limits tlie^ number: of ont:siders:on:tli6:exeeii^^^^ 

of trade nnions to 60 per cent, and no case lias been made out by tlie 
employers for a further reduction to 10 per cent. (Page 377). 

478. The members of a union alone can judge the extent of the 
assistance which they need and the employers are hardly justified in 
dictating to them how many and who should be the outsiders to guide 
and help them in carrying out the actiyities of their union. (Page 378). 

479. Until trade unions in this Province have established 
themselves on a firm and imshakable footing and consolidated their 
position and mitil, as recommended by us, a sufficient number of paid 
officials recruited from among the ranks of the workers are available, 
the need for the guidance and assistance of outsiders will continue to 
be felt. (Page 378). 

480. In India, where the movement is still in its early stages and 
the fear of victimization is not absent, the help of outsiders is still 
necessary. (Page 378), 

481. Though the fear of company unions being established may not 
be justified, it must be admitted that the condition of 25 per cent, 
niemberstip for a representative union, as required under the Bombay 
Industrial Disputes Act, is very difficult to fulfil and its imposition 
may operate as a hindrance in the way of encouraging the growth of 
trade unions. (Page 379). 

482. It is possible that if workers have to continue to depend on the 
good offices of a Labour Offi.cer, however sympathetic he may be, their 
power of initiative and their spirit of self-reliance may suffer and, 
consequently, the development of a strong and hidependent trade union 
movement among them may be retarded. (Pages 379 and 380). 

483. There may be reason to apprehend that the structure of the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act is not vSiich as will facilitate the realiza- 
tion of its parpose, namely, the proper and speedy development of an 
independent trade union movement. However, as the Act w^as brought 

^ into operation only recently, there is not sufficient material before us 
to enable UvS to form a definite opinion about the effects of its working. 
(Page 380). 

484. It cannot be denied that representation and redress of grievames 
are among the main fmictions of trade unions and it is on the extent 
to wlich trade unions successfully discharge these functions that they 
win the confidence and loyalty of the workers and ensure their owm 
growth and development. (Page 381). 

485. The services of Government Labour Officers are necessary where 
there are ho labour unions. They may also be useful even where there 
are unions, provided the officers themselves make it their main function 
to encourage the growth of trade unions because no agency can replace 
well-organized unions for the purpose of protecting and promoting the 
interests of the workers. (Page 381). 
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APPENDIX I; 

TEXTILE LABOUR INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

dlESTIOllAIRE HEIiATIMa TO MAIN IHOOIEY 

. Av ■ . . 


Please give information about yoiu* miUs on 
the following points : — 

(1) ?^i!mber of spindles worked during 
July 1937 showing ring and mui(^ 
spindles separately on — 

clay shift ,, 

night shift 


(2) The production of yarn up to and 

including 15s, 16s»22s, 23s-303, 
31s-40s, 41s-60s and 60s and ahovc^ 
during the above month on day 
shift and on night shift separately, 

(3) (a) Your average count in the spin- 

ning department for all yarn ; 

(6) your average count for yarn 
used in weaving ; 

(c) your average count for saleable 
yam. 


(4) The average numl^er of looms worked 

during July 1037 on--~ 

day shift . . . • 

jiiglit shift . « 

(5) The production of cloth during July 

1937 in pounds and in yards and 
the average picks for the total 
}U’odnction on — 

day shift , , 

night shift 




(0) (a) The average daily number of 
persons employed in July 
1926* and in July 1037, 

(b) their wages bills for these periods, 

(c) the average count, and 

(d) the number of working hours 

per week. 


* Date of the Third Labour Office enquiry into 




(7) What has been the effect of the 
^ ’ reduction of hours of vrork from 

60 to 54 per week OB productioxi 

and on the earnings of workers m 
different occupations ? 


Your wage costs per of yMn 

and per 100 yards of cloth in July 
1937, separately for day shitt and 

nigkt skift. , , 

(Please indicate ail tlie items included 
in tlxese wage costs.) ■ 


(91 Tlie proportion of your wage costs 
^ to tlie total cost of production 
during your last financial year. 


ofits or losses of your mill 
during the last 10 years and 
the dhddonds declared. 

your mill had any losses, what 
were the reasons theiefor • 


(a) Has vour miii got a 

eq.iialization fund ? 

(b) When was it created ? 

(c) In what year or years since 1918 

and to what extent was it 
used ? 

(d) What was the amount standing 

to its credit at the end of the 
last financial year ? 


'al What was the rate of dividend 
' declared, the total amount of 
dividend xiaid, the amoui:ds 
carried to reserves, the 
amoiuits paid as bonus to 
wage-earners, in each year 
since 1918 ? 

(b) ludicate the years in which 
dividends have been paid 
from reserves or from any 
other funds. 


lease fill in the foUowing schedule 
separately for the last 10 years. 
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, .PMOFIf AMD LOSS SCHEDULE 

FrojU mdLoss AfxomU for tJie yw muled , , . .•••••• 

. ' i X^'S* 3i. p. ■ i. 


By realization of Yarn, CJlotli and Wastes 
, By Otl'ier Kec3eipts . ; . . , . . ■ 

Total . . 

1, To Cotton, Yarn, ete,, eoiiBinned ' , . , 

2. To Power . . , , . 

S. To Mill Stores . . 

4, To Macliineiy and Buildings Eepalrs 

5, To 'Mill Salaries 

6, To Mill Wages .. .. ' *‘1 

7, To Otfiee Expenses 

Lens ; Offic;e Allowance given up by 
Managing Agents 

8, To Interest {including interest on 

debentures) 

Less : Given up by Managing Agent's . . 

9, To Insurance 

10. To Rents, Rates and Taxes 

11. To Directors’ and Auditors’ XYes 

12. To All other General Expenses (Printing,! 

Stationery, Telegrams, etc.) ; 

13. To Agents’ Commission . » . . ! 

^ Less I Given up by Managing Agents .,.'1 

Total . ..i 


i.Peroentage to Total, 


i 



Los^' Account . . 

Profit as per Profit and Loss Account as 
' above'' , 

Allocated to Depreciaiion X\ind . . . *1 


■Profit;, 

'■Eoss^",", 


before oiiarging Depreciation 


Less: Depreciation to be iirovided as* 
','■':■ .^^r'Incd3ne-Tax''Rui^^^ ,| 

Balance Profit/Loss for the year .j 


I 
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VC the total number oE b 

in your mills iu July 

ivo details of reed space 
speeds as under : 


Number of looms 


Ca.lculaiccl 

Actual speed: speed 


Beod space 


Bobby 


(c) State for cacb looms 

^ tbe average number of looms 
worked per day m July U^i 
under the following 
categories • 

1. Bain 

2. Bobbies 

3. Brop-box 

4. Susis witli coloured warp 

up to 25 per cent. 

Susis with coloured warp 
up to 50 per cent. 

Susis with coloured warp 
up to 75 per cent. 

Susis with coloured warp 
all colour. 

5; Other fancy sorts, speci- 
fying the cloth. 

(d) Please state your average ueav- 

of July 19J7 iu percentc^u^ 
for difierent reed space tor 
following sorts *. — 

Bain sorts, coarse up to 
average ISs 

I^lain sorts, medium. iOs to Jibs 

efficiency 5 per 
cent, may be allowed lor 
slippage of bell — no otliei 
allowance should be made. 
Basic yardage should be ealcu- 
latod according t o the numbm* 
of working days in the month. 

The average numher of looms 
worked in each reed space for 
different types of cloth should 
be carefully ealcuiated tor 
working out the efficiency 
figures. 
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Bain sorts, fiiio above 3'’s— 

59s 

Plain sorts, suiierflae 60s and 

above. 

PliotieSs witli plain, borders 
coarse up to 'average 18s 

Blioties, witli plain borders 
iBedinm 19s to 36s 
” Plioties, witii, plain borders, 

. fine above 36s-™-5l|s 
, Blioties; witli .plain .borders,' , , 

stiperiine 60s and .above. 

Pboties, witb Bobbie borders, 

. ^ coarse up to average, 18s 
PliotieB, witli Bobbie borders, . 

mediniB IQb to .36s 
BbotieSj witli Bobbie bordeis,. 

. fine above 36s--'59s 
Blioties., witli Bobbie borders, 
superfine 60s' and. above- 
Saries, witb' plain, borcleiB^., 
coarse np to ave'rage lSs 

S.aries, with , plain borders® 
medinm 19s to 36s 
Saries,' with plain borders# 
fine above 36s — ^S9s 
Sanies, witli plain borders# 
supexfirie 60s and above. 
S.aries, with Bobbie borders, 
coarse np to average 18s 
Sarles, with 'B.obMe ' borders, 
medium 19s' to 36s ■ 

Saties, .with Bobbie borders, 
.fine above. 36s— “iOs . ■ ^ ■ 

Saries, with Bobbie, borders,; 
superfine 60s and above. 

Siisis and shirtings, coarse np 
to average 18s 
Susis and shirtings, medium 
. .'l9sto36s' " 

SusiS: and shirtings, fine ' above 
36s— "69s 

SuBis aad stetiBgB, Bupertoo 

.... . 60 s and' above,. . , 

Other fancy .Sorts— specifying 
the 'clotl, coarse ,up to .' 

' average 18s ■ 

Other fancy Sorts— specifying , 
the cloth, medium 19s to 
36s 

• Other fancy Sorts — specifying 
the cloth, fine above 3bs— 
69s 

Other fancy Sorts — specifying 
the cloth, superfine 60s and. 
above. 
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(25) Are you in favour of the establish- 
ment of a minimum wage ? 

Give reasons for your views. 


(Ui) Ploa® sUfce the ?“““ ' 

for the month of July per 

Hpindie per 9 hours day for different 

counts of yarn worked m that 
month with the average speeds ot 
spindle and front roller. 

(17) State the number of Doffer Boys 

Tarwallas employed P®r. 
spindles separately for different 

counts 

“ B. 

(18) How would you define a living wage 

standard ? 

(19) What do. you think would he the ? 

effect of the payment of a Jivmg 
wage on the efficiency of the 
workers ? 

(30) What should ho the composition of ; 
a standard family in reference to 
which the living wage standard 
should he fixed ? 

(21) What provision for (ft) food* (b) , 

housing, (c) clothing, {d) fuel and 
lighting should be made in the 
living wage standard ? 

(22) ia) What additional items do you | 

consider essential ingredients 
of a living w’age standard ? 

(6) Indicate what provision you 
would make for items from 
any of the following which 
you consider essential ; — * , 

(i) education, (n) transport, 

(m) holidays, (w) amuse- 
ments and recreation, 

(v) expenditure on medical 

relief, (vi) insurance, 

(w) interest on and 
repayment of debt, 
(ym) social and ceremonial 
expenditure. 

(2J) Should these provisions differ from ^ 
centre to centre ? If so, why and 
to what extent ? 

(24) In considering whether the wage is 
a living wage should the possible 
earnings of other members of the * 
family be taken into account or 
should each wage earner be consi- 
dered to have to support an entire 
family ? 
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(26) Oti.wliat principles. sliouM the tn,ini* 
111,11111. wage be' based ? 


m 'suggest 
the inint- 


7), What machinery would y 
., for. fixing and revising 
' . mum wage ? 


(28) Should the level of the mminiiim. 
t wage differ from c'entre to centre 
and if so, why? 


(29), What measures would you suggest to 
, prevent the .minimum wage .from 
. . ^ becoming the maximum ? 


(SO) What would be the effect of fixing 
the minimum wage on (a) total 
, employment and (b) exnploy- 
, ment , in particular occupations 
.in the industry? 

(81) What is your experience of the work- 

ing of the Minimum Wage Schedule 
of the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion ? 

(82) It has been suggested that industries 

enjoying protection should 
properly bear the responsibility 
of paying the minimum wage. 
Wha,t are your views in this 


(33) Are you in favour or. night shut, 
working ? How does production 
on night shift compare with pro- 
duction on the day shift ? Does 
the quality of production on night 
shift deteriorate and if so after 
what hour ? 

(84) To what extent is the strain of night 

shift worls: greater than of day shift, 
work ? 

(a) with adequate sleeping faci« 
lities during day time ; 

{/;) without such facilities ? 

(85) Are workers engaged on night shift 

paid at the same rates as those on 
day shift ? 

(86) Weie night shift workers paid higher 

rates or allowances than day shift 
workers before 1988 and if so, 
what was the difference between 
day and night shift wages ? 

(37) Are you in favour of paying workers 
on night shift at rates higher than 
those paid to workers on day shift ? 
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(39) Is the turn -over of labour greater for 

the night shift than for the ^ 
day shift ? 

(40) Are you in favour of a system of 

change-over ? If so, at what 
intervals should such change-over 
take place ? 

(41) Have you any system for the absorp- 

tion of night shift workers 
when night shifts are closed ? 

If so, please give details. 


E, 

(42) What are the measures usually 

included in the term rationalisation 
as applied to the textile industry ? 

(43) What is the extent to which they 

have been adopted in various 
directions in your centre ? 

(44) What are the ejffects of the various 

forms of rationalisation on : — 

(a) total employment in the con- 
. cern ; 

{b) emiiioyment in particular 
occupations; 

(c) wage-rates; 

(d) earnings ; 

(e.) production; 

(/) working conditions, especially 
strain and fatigue ? 

(45) What steps for improving the condi- 

tions of work were necessary and 
were adopted to facilitate rationali- 
sation ? 

(46) What are your views on the question 

of rationalisation ? If you are 
opposed to rationalisation, do you 
do so on principle or do you object 
only to some form of it ? 

Give reasons for your views. 

(47) Can you suggest any methods not 

usually included in “ rationalisa- ? 
tion ” for improving the efficiency 
and earnings of the workers ? 

(48) What steps have been taken or 

should be taken to mitigate the 
effects of the immediate unemploy- 
ment caused by rationalisation ? 

Over what period would such special 
measures be necessary ? 


(3S) Are yon in favour of shorter hours 
of work for night shift than jfor 
the day shift ? 
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(49) What is the proper proportion in 

wiiicli the jraias from rationalisa- 
tion should be divnled between 
the workers and the eniployers V 
How would you deienuino this 
propo3‘tioii ? 

■■ F.: ' 

(50) Have yon devised any sehetne for 

■ standardising the wages ■ and 
.musters of time and piece workers 

, , .in,, the various, oeeiipat ions in 'the 
.industry,? .If so, please se.nd 
■ a copy of ' the scheme. 

(51) Has, the scheme been put into opera- 

■ tioii ? , If not, for what reasons ? 

(52) If no standa.rdisation schemes have 

been devised, please, give your 
suggestiojis regarding the framing 
of such schemes, 

(53) Ho you think it desirable at present 

to standardi,se %vage rates or only 
the earnings ? 

(54) What ..machineiy would you set up 

to enforce any standardisation 
schemes that may be adopted ? 

(55) What conditions would you consider 

essential for the smooth •worlving 
of a standardisation scheme ? 

G. 

(56) What is the extent to wdiich effect 

has been given by the industry 
to the recommendations made as 
a result of Government inquiries, 
particularly by the Tariff Boards 
and the Haw-cett Committee 
regarding the financial and. 
technical reorganisation of the 
industry ? 

(57) What is the extent to which effect 

has been given by the industry 
to the recommendations made by 
the Royal Commission on Labour 
regarding conditions of labour in 
the industry ? 

(58) What attemx)ts have been made by 

the industry to form pools, com- 
binations, etc. and to adopt other 
forms of joint action to effect 
economies in production costs ? 
To whatextent have they succeeded 
or failed ? Give reasons for the 
failures. 

(59) Can you suggest any measures of 

financial, technical or any othc^r 
form of reconstruction of industry 
likely, in your opinion, to help 
raising the level of \Yages ? 





(60) 111 order to secure a fair sliare to the 
workers of the profits of industry 
woidd you suggest limitation of 
dividends to the share holders or 
any profit sharing scheme ? 


(01) {a) Wliat in your opinion would he 

an adequate provision* for depre- 
ciation H 

(b) Are you in favour of making the 
above provision c.ojnpiiisory ? 

(02) What would in y(nir opinion be the 

fair L’ate at which Managing Agents 
of Mills should be remimei'ated ? 

((tl) Are you in favour of paying a conso- 
1 Mated wage by merging all allov’- 
ances, bonuses, etc. into the wage 
itself ? 

If not, what are your reasons therefor ? 

(G4-) What measures would you suggest 
for providing an impro\'ed system 
of recruitment, better 1 raining, 
and greater security of employment 
and for the iXiduetion of labour 
turn>over ? 

(65) (a) Would the bringing into exis- 
tence of a sound and strong trade 
miion movement help in improving 
the wage level ? 

{/>) Wiiat are the difficulties in the 
way of building up such a trade 
imion movement in your centre ? 

(60) Would a strong and representative 
association of employers also help 
in this direction ? 

(67) (a) What are your view-s regarding 
the adoption of indirect 
measures for improving wages 
such as holidays with jiay, 
insurance against sickness, 
old-age, unemployment, etc ? 

(/>) Estimate the cost of schemes 
suggested by you and indicate 
the maimer in whicdi it should 
.be met. ■ . ' 

(68) (a) Please describe briefly Ike hous- 
ing conditions of textile workers in 
your centre. 

(b) Bo you think that these condi- 

tions require improvemcmt ? 

(c) If so, what are your suggestions 
in this regard ? 

H. 

(@9) Bo yon think it desirable that wage 
adjustments should take place 

* automatically ? 

Give reasons for your views. 


(70) If automatic adjustments are desi- 

rable,, what methods woiid you 
advocate for bringing about sucl! 
adjustments ? 

(71) Would a simple linking of wages with 

the working class cost of living 
index number suffice ? Or, would 
you suggest any other factors 
which should l>e considered ? 

(^2) What machinery would you suggest 
to determine and carry out auto- 
matic adjustments ? 

('7;]) Are you satisfied with the existing 
working class cost of living index 
numbers of the Bombay Labour 
Office ? If not, what improvements 
%TOiild you suggest ? 

(74) Bo you think that wage disputes 
could be averted by some systeja 
of adjustment of w'ages to rates of 
profits ? 

(7o) If you are not in favour of an entirely 
automatic adjustment of wages 
w'oiild you still devise some machi- 
nery for partial and occasional 
adjustments ? 

Explain in detail the arrangements 
you propose. 


L 

(76) Have you any other suggestions to 
make regarding matters germane 
to the Committee’s terms of 
reference ? 



APPENDIX II. 


LIST OP BODIES AND PERSONS WHO SUBMITTED MEMORANDA 
IN REPLY TO THE COMMITTEE’S MAIN QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Parts “B” to “I”.) 

A. MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, GROUPS OF MILLS AND INDIVIDUAL 


1 . Tli c M illowners’ Association , Bombay . 

2. Tbe Alinieclabad Millowncrs’ Association, Alrinedaliad. 

3. The Khandcsh, Berar and BurhanTjm* Millowneis’ Association, Ohalisp’aon. 

4. Cotton Textile Mills in SholaxaiP. 

T). Cotton Textile Mills in Barsi. 

6. Cotton Textile Mills in ViranigaiiK ' 

7. Cotton Textile Mills in Broach. 

8. Cotton Textile Mills in Snrat. 

9. The Now Shorrock Spinning and Mamifactnrlng Co., Ltd .5 Nadiad. 

30. The Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Millsj Ltd.^ Poona. 

11. lilie Gokak Mills, Ltd.? Gokak. 

12. The Bharat Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd., Hiibli. 

13. The Narayandas Chunilal Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Gadag. 

14. Tlie Shrcc Ram M.ills, Ltd., Bombay. (On shift working.) 

15. Mr. P. Stones, O.B.E., M.L.C., Managing Director, Messrs. E. D. Sassoon & Co., 

Ltd., Bombay. 

16. Mr. Ambalal >Sarabliai, Ahmedabad. 


B. OTHER EMPLOYERS’ IITERESTS.., 

1. Tbe Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay. 

2. The Marwadi Chamber of Commerce, Ltd., Bombay. 

3. The Native Share and Stock Brokers’ Association, Bombay, 


a WORKERS’ ORGAIIZATIONS. 

1. The Bombay Provincial Trade Union Congress, Bombay. 

2. The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, 

3 . The Mill Kamdar Union , Ahmedaba d . 

4. The Gujarat Sarni Kaiiiclar Association, Ahmedabad. 

5. The Ahmedabad Sarni Association (Punch), Almu'dabad. 

6. The Lai Bavta Girni Kamgar Union, Sliolapur. 

7. The Dhniia Girni Kamgar Union, Dhulia. 

8. The Gii’ni Kamgar Sangb, Hubli. 

9. The Textile Labour Union, Bhiwandi. 




D, GOVERNMENT OFFICERS* 


1. Tbe Director of Public Health, Government of Bombay, Poona. 

2. The Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 

3. The Director of Industries, Bombay. 

4. The Government Labour Officer, Bomba3^ (Air. A. W. Piyde.) 

5. Dr. Nazir Ahmed, M.Sc., Ph.D., Director, Technological Laboratory, 

Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, 

6. The Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay. 

7. The Principal, R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad. 




' 1. DiETisTS' km V /' ■■■ 

1. Br. W. B.. Aykroyd, M.B., Sc.I)., Birector of Nutritioji .'Beseareli, liidiaJl 

Besearcli Biiiid 'Associatioii, Coonoor. 

2. Xt.-Coloiiei S. ,S. Sokliey, M.B.,, Bireetor, Haffkine Institute, Bomkay. 

3. Br. A. S. Erulkar, M.B. (Bond.), Bombay. 

4. Br. H. V. Tilak, M.B.B.S. (Loud.), F.R.C.S. (Edin.), B.Sc., J.P., Bombay. 

5. Br. H, P. Bastur, L.M. & S,,^ Medical Officer, . Tata Mills, Ltd., Bombay. 

■ 6. ,Br,: B; Gv Vyas, D.O.M.S. (Bond.), Bombay. 

7., Br. A. N. Tankaria, L.M. &: S.,, ■ Ahmedabad. 

FA ECOIOMISTS AID OTHER IMOmDUALSo 

1. Prof. S. R. Bavar, M.B.C,, Principal, Bavar’s College of Commerce, Bombay. 

2. Mr. N. N. Besai, Editor, Commercial News, Abmedabad. 

3. Mr. H. K. Biksiiit, Santa Cruz, Bombay Suburban Bistriet. 

4. Prof. M. H. Nanavati, M.A., Morris Cqjlege, Nagpur. 

5. Prof. D. G. ICarve, M.A., Sangli. 

6. Mr. G.'B. Sirdeslipande, Bijapiir, 

G. OTHER MISCELBAHEOBS BODIES. 

1. The Bombay Presidency Women’s Council, Bombay. 

2. Tbe Social Service League, Bombay. 

3. Tbe Mabaraslitra Branch of the All Ind^ Women’s Conference, Poona. 

4. The Eastern Bedaux Co., Calcutta. 



APPENBIX III 


LIST. OF WITNESSES EXAMINED ORALLY BY 
THE COMMITTEE. 


At Bombay. 


1th, Sth, Wi and I2th December, 1938, 


MILIOWHERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

1. Mr, KrisImaTaj M. D. Tiiackersey (Actinj 

2. Mr. H. F. Milne (Deputy Cbairman). 

3. Mr. F. Stones, O.B.E., M.L.G. 

4. Mr. Diiaramsey Mniraj Khataii. 

5. Mr. T. Maloney, M.C., (Secretary). 


13^//., \Uh and \Uh {morning) December, 193S. 


BOMBAY PROVINCIAL TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 

6. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, Bar-at-Law, M.L.A 

7. Mr. S. x4. Darige. 

8. Mr. R. S. Nimbkar. 

9. Mr. S. S. Mirajkar. 

l(K Mr. S. 0- Joshi, M.L,C. 


(Afternoon). 

11. }?rofessor S. R. Davar, M.L.C., Ih’incipal, Dakar’s College oi! Ooutnieree, 
Bombay. 


!()///- December, 1038. 


(Morning), 

Mr. P. B. Advnni, Direclor of Indus Iries 


{hi ea-merd). 


(Afternoon). 


BOMBAY MUNICIPALITY. 

13. Mr. M. D. Bhat, I.C.S., Municipal Co7ninis.sioner. 

14. Mr. H. B. SJnvdasani, Deputy Manicipai Coininissioner, (IniproYcments), 

15. Dr. R. K. Mhatre, Executive Health Officer. 


I 19^/^ December, 1938. 

Mr. J. F. Connings, O.I.E., C.B.E., Bar-at-Lau', J.P., Commissioner of Labour, 
Bombay. 

Mr. S. V. Joshi, B.A. (Cantab*), Assistant Comiuissioner of Labour. 

{In cimera). 
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mit DixetiiJjcr, ms. 

(Momiag). 

THE MARWADI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOMBAY. 

IS. Mr. G.'i jadliar Somani, Joiiit Managing Agent, Slirinivas Cotton Milk, LI d. 

Bombay. 

19. Mr. Madanlai Nemaiii, Maiiadns; Agent, New S^vadeslii .Mills Co,, Ltd., 

Alimedabacl. 

20. Mi% K, Y. Acliarya,, Assistant Secretary of the Chamber. 


2iyiJi. (Afternoon), 21st, 22nd and 2'^rd December, JQZS, 

REPRESEITATIIE WOBKEBS FROM, COTTON MILLS IM BOMBAY. 

21. Mr. Natliya. Rama, Flat Grinder, The Kohmoor Mills Co., Ltd. 

,,22. Mr. , Ramsnnder, Ca,rding Jobber, The Sassoon Spinning and \¥eaving Co., 
, Ltd. , 

23. Mr. Mahadeo Tubaji, Ring Sider, The New Kaiscr-I-Hind Spinning and W ea viiig 

Go* , Ltd. 

24. Mr. Erappa, Double Sider, The Jubilee Mills Ltd. 

25. Mr. J3knath Mamti, Doulile Sider, ThC' New ' ' (Jitv of Bombay Maimfactiuing 
. Co., Ltd. 

26. Mr. Shankar Bala, Doiibiiiig Sider, Zenith Mill. 

27. Mr. Shankar, Ring Jobber, The Tata Mills Ltd. 

28. Mr. Mahadeo Ganpat, Ring Sider, The Phoenix Mills Ltd. 

29. Mr. Pargas Kalika, Speed Frame Department, The Meyer Sassoon Mills 

Ltd. 

30. Mr. Goviiid Rainji, Warper, The Bomhay Siiryodaya Mills Ltd. 

31. Mr. Niikanth Gopal, Sizer, The Modern Mills Ltd., No. 2. 

32. Mr. Shantaram Sonu, Jacquard Weaver, The Finlay Mills Ltd. 

33. Mr. Abdul Suttar, Weaver, The Dhanraj Mills Ltd. 

34. Mr. Sakharam Bayaji, Weaver, The Swadeshi Mills Co., Ltd. 

35. Mr. Baku Mahadev, Weaver, Room No. 14, Block C, Spring Mill’s Cha wl. 

36. Mr. Parsharam Dhulaji Eaiie, IVeaving Supervisor, No. 11, Bombay Development 

Department (Jiawi, DeLisIe Roa d. 

37. Mr. Eamnath Parwatan, Caiendennan, The Sir Sha-purji Broaclui Mills Ltd. 

38. Mr. Dhondiba Vithoba, Machine Folder, The Indian Manufacturing Co., Lid. 

39. Mr. Pixiidahk, Weaver, The Standard Mills Co., Ltd. 

40. Mr. Harbanslngh, Weaving Fitter, The Seksaria Cotton Mills Ltd, 

At Ait:mi2dabad. 

of.//, auh (Did 10///, (Morning) January, 1939. 

THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

41. Mr. Ratilal Natlialal (Vice-President). 

42. Mr. Kasturl>hai Laibhai. s 

43. Mr. Shantilal Mangaldas. 

/44, ■ ' Mr. Nanddas Haridas. 

45. Mr. B. L. Uinarvadia (Secretary). 

At Vieamoam. 

9//i Janmry, 1939. 

' WORKERS PROM CHANORODAYA MILLS LTD. AND JAYANTI MILLS LTD, ^ 

46-70. Twenty-five workers. 





10^/ji- (Afkrw)oti)s lltk mtd \%lh {Mornmg) JanMarfjf 1933<, 


THE TEXTILE MBOORMSOCIATION, AHMEDABAB. 

71. Smt. Anasuya.ben Sarabbai, 

72 Mr. Sbaiikarlal Banker- - 

73. Mr. S. B. Vasavada. 

74. Mr. N. H. Sbaikk. 

75. Mr. K. Bu Vagbela. 

76. Mr. S. P. Bave. 

I2th (Afiernooti)^ IZtli and 18^/i {afternoon) Jmmary^ 1930. > 

EEPRESENTATIVE WbEKEBS FROM COTTON MILLS IN AHMEDABAD. 

(Spinning Section.) 

77. Mr. Pochaji Cbaturjb Card Tenter, Tke Alimcdabad Jubilee SpliiEmg anl 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

78. Mr. Kanjibliai ISTatliabliai, Frame Tenter, The City of Alnuedabad Spinning and 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

79. Mr. Aljibbai Maganlal, Single Sider, The Shri Vivekanand Mills Co., Ltd. 

80. Mr. Bhulabliai Ambaram, "Double Sider, The New Maneckchow'k Spinning and 

Weaving Co., Ltd. 

81. Mr. Becharbhai Gobarbhai, Double Sider, Gujarat Spinning and "Weaving Co., 

.Ltd, ■ ■ 

and 16 others, 

(Weaving Section.) 

98. Mr. Isabhai Karimbbai Patel, Weaver, The National Mills Co,, Ltd, 

99. Mr. Tribbovandas Pragjibbai, Weaver, Shrinagar Weaving and Manufacturing 

Co», Ltd. 

100. Mr. Kesbavlai Pragjibbai, Weaver, Sbrinagar Weaving and Manufacturing Co., 

Ltd. 

101. Mr. Laljibbai Kbimjibbai, Weaver, The Saraspur Mills Ltd. 

103* Mr- Narbheram Jethalal, Warper, The Aiyodaya Spinning and Weaving Co., 

.■ Ltd. 

103- Mr. Shankarlal Paijchai, Fitter, The Ahmedabad Jubilee Spinning and 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

104. Bai Gangabai E,adhabai, W"indcr, The Ahmedabad Jupiter Spinning, Weaving 

and Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

105. Bai Yenu Biuli, Winder, The Aryodaya Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd. 

106. Bai Hashuben Tijuben, Winder, The Ahmedabad Jupiter Spinning, "\^"caving and 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

107. Mr, Mahomed Shafi Qureshi, Weaver, The Ahmedabad Manufacturing and Calico 

Printing Co., Ltd. 

108. Mr. Bahyabhai Khemabbai, Weaver, The Bbaratkhand Cotton Mills Go,, Ltd. 

109. Mr. Manila! Baneboddas, Weaver, The Aruiia Mills Ltd. 

110. Mr. Gourisbankar Naranji, Weaver, The Aryodaya Spimiing and Weaving Co., 

,■ "Ltd. ' 

111. Mr. Tribbovandas Cbaganlal, Weaver, %ie Aryodaya Spinning and Weaving 

Co., Ltd. 

112. Mr. Mobanlai Mangaidas, Weaver, The Bajnagar Spinning, Weaving and 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd, 

113. Mr. Isabbai Abmedbbai, Weaver, The Ba-jnagar Spinning, Weaving and 

Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 

114. Mr, Chunilal Banebboddas, Weaver, Tbe Vikram Mills Ltd. 
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115. Mr, Na,7.inuah<uno(l. Yaiaih, Weaver, ^i’hc Nalkma.1 Milly (jo., Ll<i. 

11(5, Mr. AmKadali \"ariKali Maaiylik j^Ycaver, The Slirinagar Weaving and Manu- 
" factiiring Go., Ltd. 

117. Mi*. Nazirali MuiisM, Weaver, The National- Hills Co.,- Ltd. 

118. Mr. Shaiikara-ji Hhap, Eirema'n, The Shorrock -Sxdnnmg and. Manufactiiring Go., 

■ .'Ltd. ■ ' ■ 

119. Mr. Cjandalal Kiiodilal, The National Mills Co., Ltd. 

17^/?. Jmmarii 1939, ■■ 

T20.,' Mr, Aiiilialal &ra.bhai-. 

iSI/^ Jmmary 1939. 

{Morning), 

THE MILL KAMDAM'UIIOl, AHfflE'DABAD, 

121. Mr. Abdul Hai 

122. Mr. Zavliar Hussein. ■ . 

123. Mr. Maganlal LateL 

124. Mr. 'Dhanpal SutaL 

125. m. Linkar Mehta. 

12G. Mx, iJhanvaid. 

At Nabiab. 

IMh January 19^9, 

WORKEBS FROM NEW SHORROCK SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING CO., LTB. 
127-150. Twentydour workers. 

AtBboagh. 

2M' Jmmary Wdd, 

(Morning)* 

WORKERS FROM BROACH FINE COUNTS SPINNING ANB WEAVING CO. LTD., AND 
GOPAL MILLS CO., LIMITED. 

151-177. Twenty-seven workers. 

At (Suhat. 

'Myth Jwmiaryl'dZ'd* 

{Afternoon)* 

WORKERS FROM SURAT' COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING MILLS LIMITED. , 
":178, Mr. Waha-na efeeka, Carding Lineman. ■ 

179. ■ Mr. Goviixd Walji, Drawing; Tenter* 

ISO. Mr. Walji Jaitha, Blubbing Tenter. 

181 . ■ AIi% Bamji Devji, Inter Tente^^^ 

182. Mr. Ivalyan Jairain, Boving Tenter. 

183. Mr. Govind llama, Frame Doffer. 

184. Mr. Mot! Govind, Bing Bider, 

185. ' . Bai BatanJeevI, Bing Sider.. . . . 

186. Mr. Bhagwaii Uta, Bing Bider. 

187. Mr. Kallu Banchod, Bing Bider. 

188. .... Mr. tJayaram Bana, 'Bing Dofier. .. 







{In camera)* 
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189. 'Mx, .Biisai Itatan, Ring Bofer. 

190. Bai Jeevi Premi, Heeler. 

191. Bai Jaman Kali, Heeler. 

192. Mr. H, Noormahomed, Weaver. 

193. Mr. Mahomed Koormahomed, Weaver. 

194. Mr. Gulam Hasul Abdul Haheman, Weaver. 

195. Mr. Mirza Ahmed, Sizer. 

196. Mr. Trieumlal Kavirdas, War^^cr. 

197. Bai Kanku ISTandi, Grey Winder. 

198. Bai Pani Bhai, Grey Wmder. 

WORKERS FROM KIRANJAN MILLS CO., LTD. 

199. Mr. Pramji Bavar, Sizer. 

200. Bai Amba Bhiki, Grey Winder. 

201. Bai Ganga Nani, Grey Winder. 

202. Mr. Chimanlal Jeenabhai, Warj^er. 

203. Mr. Haghunath Laxman, DrawtTdn. 

204. Mr. Thakiirdas Atmaram, Weaver. 

205. Mr. Hussain Ka;dar, Weaver. 

206. Mr. Sitaram Kunde, Weaver. 

207. Mr. Mahomed Gulainhussain, Weaver. 

At Bombay. 

2^rd and 24:th (Morning) January 1035k 

208. Mx. A. W. Prj’de, I.P., Labour Officer, Bombay. 


25lh January 1939. 
(Morning), 

THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 

209. Mrs. Manecklal Pi-emchand, J.P. (President). 

210. Mrs. B. Racoosin, 

211. Mrs. E. G. Currlmbhoy. 

212. Miss Bongre. 


( Tit camera). 


(Aftmioo7i), 

213. Mr, N. M. Joshi, M.L.A. (Central). 

(hi mMerm), 

2&h January 19^9, 

214. Mr. T. W . 3 ohnstone, O.B.E. , A.H.G.S., B.I.C., Chief Inspector of Factories,, 

215. Mr. W. H. Phillips, Senior Inspector of Factories, 





:^7(h Jtmvari/ .mi). 

IMr. J. i\ (Jemung^-., ( '.i JC., tJ.P., Bar-at-Law,, C^ominij^akmer of. Labour. 

Mr. S, Y. J osM, B.A. (CaBt4il3.),, Assistant Ooniiiiissio.iier of Labour. 


{hi camera), 


'Oih Janmmj 1939, 


WORKERS FHOM KHAMDES,H SPIIMIMG AID WEAVIHG MILLS CO. 
216., Mr. Rajaram .Gan, pat, Gardin.g Lineman. 

2l.7v ' Mr. Natlin R,aniji, 'Dra/wing Tenter. 

2! 8. Mr. ('taopat GopaJ., Sluh'iang Tenter. 

2H). ML^ <Linga/Barb;a, Jjner Teiiter. 

220. Mr. AVAman, Kt>viitg 'Lnirer. 

221. !Mr. Baglm Se.n|>adu, W'arp Eider. 

222. M'.r. Snkial Ananda, Kirig Dofi'er. 

22o. Mie Eonii MoiaLu;ia./i\aiMAnlla, 

224. M;r. Soma Asamtli, Skier. 

225. Mir. AM j 11: Fa tin Sid er. 

226. llai Soli Krislnia, Rceli.'r, 

227. iBai Dcepa, Vitiio'ba, Reeier. 

228. Mir. Seklal Kassaiii, AFean'cr, 

229. Mr. iDadoo laixtiian, \\Ma,'Yer, 

230. Mr. Snpdu Hamchandra, 'WeaYer. 

231. ' Mr, Omdar Supdn, 'Weaver. 

232. Mr. Amir Natliii, AFarper. 

233. Mir. Dhondu Supdn, Front Sizer. 

234. Bai iDranpadi Triinbak, Gicn’ Winder. 

235. Bai Savitri Tikambai.% Grey Winder. 

230. Bai iLaxiui Ananda., Colour AVinder, 

237 . Mr . N ara van Ba gdoo , I) ra vrer-in . 

238, Mr. Shankar Ganesh, Machine Folder. 


WORKERS FROM GEMDALAL MILLS, LTD. 

239. Hr. Shrirain Maliabir, Blow Boom Tenter. 

240. Mr. Sonia Baipat, Carding^ Linesman. 

241. iMr. Ainrut Bodboo, Dra wing Tenter. 

242. Mr. Girdbar Sbra.wa;n, Slabbing Tenter. 

243. iAIr. Gangajee Shankar, Inter Tenter. 

244. Air. Biiondu Sbakadoo, Enving Tenter. 

245. Ai'r. Shankar Sakliaram, AFe:ft Sider. 

240. Bai Ben oo Shankar, Beele:r. 

247. Bai Baraspati Kaloo, Beeler, 

24S. Air. Budba Narayaii, Warp Sider. 

249. Air, Trinibak Sakbarain, King Boft’er. 

250. Bai Revno Soma, Grey AATndcr. 

251. Ba i Gan goo Lasnian, Colonr Winder 

252. Air. Laxman Anant, AA^arper. 

253. Air. B,abiman Meerbba, Weaver, 

MO-iii Bk 11 40 — 29 
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JUr. Auaiirla Maiiiti, Weiiver. 

255. ■ttr. Abdul Uaffar Shaikk Rahemaa, Weaver. 

256. Mr. Jabbarklmii ImainWian, Weaver. 

257. Mr. Sakharam Dhondrx, Weaver. 

268. 3tr. CUaganlal Rajaram, Sizer. 

259. Mr. Hyatklian Abdurklian, Dravs-er-iii. 

260. Mr. Raiini Mathu, Folder. 

■ At Amalkeh. ■ 

3Jst Jamiary iy39, 

WOBKERS FROM PHATAP SPINNING, WEAVING AND MAN Ok* AC TURING CO,, 

■ um ' 

261. Mr. Slwttkar Nathu, Warp Sider. 

262. Mr. Baku Dodlioo, Weft Sider. 

263. Mr. Jairam Soiui, 

264. Mr. Karim Tazir, Tarwalla. 

*265. Mr. Snkdco Babadoo, Doffer. 

266. .Bai Krisliiuibai RamchaiHira, Reeler. 

267 . Ba i Vodi K u\v j i, Keeler. 

268. Mr. Jlagdoo Mahadoo, Inter T(auer. 

261). Mr. Bhivram Motiram, liuvirig IVriu-r. 

270. Mr. Nirritti Bhawoo, Slnhljing Toulci-. 

271. Mr. Gopal Barkoo, Brawmg Tenter, 

272. Mr. Huc=^sa Yasin, Frame Bofer. 

273. Mr. Kamdas [Motiram, Carding Tenter. 

274. Mr. Buklai Veduo, Blow Koom Atteiidaat. 

275. Mr. Tookaram, Machine Folder. 

270. Mr. ■J)^val.•ku Annaji, War])er. 

277. Mr. Giiansbyam Biiankar, Bi/.er. 

278. Bai Laxini Bapn, (trey M’iiider. 

276. Bai Nat hi IJklia, Colour AViiidcj*. 

280. Mr, Haiuidklian Bliikanklia u, l)ra.v, er-in . 

281 . Mr. MaUadeo Ganxiat, Warping Boy, 

282. Mr. Vazir Matlriim, 'Wcayer. 

283. Mr. Vixsliram Dodlni, ^^'eavel;. 

284. i\Ir. ivrisliua Gaiiba, Weaver. 

285. Mix Oeyrao Dada, eavor. 

At (bfALTSG^AON. 

27 id February lilSO, 

WORKERS FROM CHALISGAON SHRI LAXMI NARAYAM MILES LTD. 

286. Mr. Lalitha Biudisari, Blow Boom Attendant. 

287. Supdti Xavjee, (Aird Boom Tcntei% 

288. Mr, Govinda Tooka, Drawing Tenter. 

289. Mr. Baliadeo Hari, Blubbing Tenter. 

290. Mr. Panjoo Dliavan, Inter Tenter. 

29K Mr. Budha Puna, Roving Tenter, 




' 

i’02. MV. yhnnimi' Boiilfd:, *Sider. 

29t]. M’rwShali\va.iTi vSawJS-’ioo, Single 8idei\ 

294. Mr. Pandoo MVsti, .Double Bider. 

295. : Mr. Dasam til. Giiopjij Double Bidor. 

296. MV. Jairain Kiitidk. Tarvvalla. 

297. Mr. Xbiiaid Siiigli, Doffer Bo 3 ^ 

298. Bai.Bhikoo Laxmi, Heeler. 

299. Bai Yaiiiuim JvjncUiji, Reeler. 
oOO. Bai Sundar MalbanDdrey Mdiider. 

301. Bai danaldVHaiudeo, Gre^' Winder. 

302. Mr. Laxman Eaojiy MVirper. 

303. Bai BmidaiM3a.saTatb,, Colour VVinder. 

304. Mr. I4aauleia7sliiia' 8bTldhai% SVont Sizer. 

3^*5. Mr. Anamla SliaiujieDrawer-in. 

306. MV. Rajaram ■\’'edo<)j Ouodoo in 'Wea ver. 

BW. Mi\ Ka.siimatli G opal /r wo -looin Weaver. 

308* Mr. BeHrain ParsiU’aiUy (jne-looni \Veaver. 

309, M'r. Dattatraya Mallappa, Twodoom. "WBa v'er. 

At Dhulia. 

3rd Fe&rmrij 1939. 

WORKERS FROM HEW PRATAP SFIHHIHG, WEAVING. AND MAHOFACIORIHG 
CO.,LTI). 

310. Bai Bliinia Bliika, Reeler, 

31L Bai Sira Paulad, Beeler. 

312. Mr. Dbondii Sbivrani, Single Side!’. 

313. Mr. Sobbamia Elamia, Single Skier, 

314. Mr. Sukd CO Yaini, Single Sider. 

315. Mr. Bainuiina Eianna, Dofler Boy. 

316. Mr. Sonu Padgu, Single Weft Sider. 

317. Mr, Janglu 'Lala, Tarwalla. 

318. Mr. Aiianda Bn la Ji, Bo ving Tenter. 

319. Mr. Kesbnv Dhondn, Inter Tenter, 

320- Mr. Harieliand Laxinan, Inter Tcnier, . , 

321. Mr- Kisan Miidhu, Drawing Tenter. 

322. Mr. A]>])a Jairani, Slu'bbing Tenter. 

323. Mr. Yesb want Dagdu, Carding Linesman. 

324. M'r. Sbivashan’kar Gaytr, GriwltT. 

325. ;Mr. Yana Bhau, Blow Boom Attendant, 

.32r,. 5rr. X. J. Bbarke, CVeei Boy. 

327. ^Ir. I'annnanna Rajappa, Warper. 

328. Mr. Ranehud \’j.slinii. Front Sizer. 

320. Mr. Bbagwan Sopandeo, 'Drawer-iii. 

330. t>ai Devaki Balui, Grey IVinder. 

331. Bai Anuvsuya Laxman, Colour Winder, 

332. l?ai Veetlui Abirayan, Grey IVinder. 

.333. Bai Kiislnia Rama, Pirn Winder. 

334. Mr. Kisan Mo lira m. Two-loom Weaver, 

Bk R 40— 2fk? 





Uv. Kisan Mariifci, OiieJooui \^'L-avcr. 
llv, Gangadhar Dullablia, Two-ioom Weave 
Mi*. Had Motiram, One-loom Weaver. 

Mr. Supdu Iraji, One-loom Weaver. 

Mr. Rambhan Krishna, Number Marker. 


At Bombay. 


6th February 1989. 


140. Idr. H. P. Dastur, L. M.&S., Medical Officer, Tata Mills Ltd 


BEFBESENTATIVES OF BROACH FIME COHMTS SPIMNING 'AID ■ WEA¥II0'd MliLS' 
AID COPAL MILLS CO. LTD., BROACH. . 

Mr. Nauddas Haridas. 

341. Mr. A. G. Yagnik. 

342. Mr. Balmukiind K. Talsaii. 

343. Mr. (J. V. Nanavati. 


THE EHAHDESH, BERAR AID BURHAIPUR MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATIO'K 

344. Air. Clihotu Sliet. 

345. Mr. M. G. Kelkar. 

346. Air. r>. H. Vyas. 

347. Air. H. V. Pataskar. 

348. Air. E. Sainirmal. 

340. Air, G. AL Tongaonkar (Secretary). 


REFRESEITATI¥ES OF THE SURAT COTTON SFIMNIMG AND WEAVING MILLS 
LTD., AND NIEANIAN MILLS LTD., SURAT. 

351. Air. Ambalal B. Alahadevia. 

352. Air. A, H. Dalai. 

353. Air. J. 0. Kbatsuda. 


’Ui\ F. Stones, AI.L.O., Alanaging Director, Alessrs. 3L D. Sassoon & Co. Ltd, 


iln camera.) 


At C^adag* 


IStk Febr liar y 1939. 

WOBKEBS FBOM NARAf AIDAS CHUWLAL COTTOI SHNNIHG AMD WEA¥IMG 
,M!DDS. 

354. : Mr. Yellappa \A^iikappa, Finisliei' Tenter, Blow Koobi. 

355. Mr. Kasanya N'mga, Can Boy. ' 

356. Mi\ CTOvinda Riidra, Slabbing Tenter. 

357. JangaB JaM, iViter 

358. : Mi\, Rasnl Siiltan, Roving Tenter. ■ 

359. 'Mr. Maila CraJaJ, Itrawing Tciiter. 

360. Mr. Yitliaka StuRaidJia, iX»fier. 

361. ^ Mr. lAieJm Idiandya/Jterwalla, . 

362. Bai Yamuna Bora ppa, Iloiier. 

363. Bai Jaladi SivacI, Doftor. 

364. Bai Nangamma Yeelappa, Sider. 

365. Bai Yam ti'iiava Hoovappa, Sider. 

306. ' Bai Laxiiii Baloom, Roeler. 

367. Bai Madanbi Husain, Keeler. 

368. Bai Ratlima Mulik, Winder. 

369. Bai GousMdi Raja, Winder. 

370. Mr. 'Mercliappa , Tiikaram, Warper. 

371. ' ■ Mr. Rustoni Allesab, Drawer-in. 

372., Mx\ Claibusab Hazimsab, Sizer. 

373. Mr. Vitha Isa Yellappa, TVo-loom Weaver. 

374. Mr. Mohadinsab Nalisa-b, One-loom Weaver. 

375. Mr. Obandrappa Irappa, One -loom Weaver. 

376. Mr. Hajarat Adam, Two-loom Weaver. 

At HuBLt. 

20th .February 1939: 

WORKERS FROM BHARAT SHMMIMG AMD WEAVING MILLS CO. LTD. 

377. Mr. Ediaja Saliib Myamsab, Finislier Scutelmr, Blow Boom. 

378. Mr. Tiriimal Govind, Grinder. 

379. Mr. Baiappa Kelappa, Stripper. 

380. Mr. Moliadinsab Ibrahim sab, Drawing Tenter. 

381. Mr. Imamsab Dawoodsab, Stripped*. 

382. Mr. -Abdul Kadar Babasab, Slabbing Tenter. 

383. Mr, Khajasab Gonsusab, Inter Tenter. 

384. Mr. Gaffarsab Khajasab, Eoviiig Tenter. 

385. Mr. Yashin Saiyadathu, Dofl’er. 

386. Mr. Ayyapx^a Ramappa, DoU'er. 

387. Mr. Himam Peersab, Sider. 

388. Mr. Mohamedgous Karimsab, vSider. 

389. Mr. Jaguri Siraj, Sider. 

300. Bai Gangabai Laxman, Recler. 
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391. Bai Rahimbi Sayedsab, Reeier. 

392. jMi*. Ahmed Hohadiusab, Drawing Tenter. 

393. Mr. Mohadin Fakrusab, Sider. 

394. Mr. Ahmed Ismail, Ileacher. 

395. Mr. Raja Dastagecr, Draw^er-iii, 

396. Mr. Solomon Yohan, Front Siaier. 

397. Mr. Yellajjpa Laxappa, Warper. 

398. Mr. Jagaimath Dattatraya, Creel Boy. 

399. Mr. Davalsab Karimsab, Two-loom Weaver. 

400. Hr. Mahonred Dawood, Two-Boom Weaver. 

401. Mr. Hasamsab ITsmansab, One-loom Weaver. 

402. Mr. Mahada Oomarsab, One-luoin 'Weaver. 

403. Mr. Hanumant Srinivas, One-loom 'Weaver. 

404. Ml’. Naraj^an Venkatesh, Hand Folder. 

405. Mr. Abdul Kadac Usmansab, Caleiiderman. 

406. Bai Naimima Karimsab, Colour Winder. 

407. Bai Hussainbi Baksarsab, Colour Winder. 

40S. Bai Irava Kallappa, Grey Winder. 

At GoKAic Fai.ls. 
2 1st Februanj 19‘diL 

WORKERS FROM THE GOKAK MILLS LTD. 

409. Mr. Bapoo Ghiidoo, Opener Attendant. 

410. IVir. Dastageer Ivhadirsab, Lap Carrier. 

411. Hr. Rajasab Mahomedsab, Drawing Tenter. 

412. Mr. Baloo Rama, Blubbing Tenter. 

413. Mr. Hussainsab Sultansab, Frame Doft’er. 

414. Mr. Hussainsab Khadirsab, Roving Tenter. 

415. Mr. Mailappa Basappa, Roving Tenter. 

41G. Mr. Hamid Mahomed, Inter Tenter. 

417. Mr. Dastageer Madarsab, Single Sider. 

418. Mr. Meera Peersab, Single Sider. 

419. Mr. Gouskhan Alamkban, Single Sider. 

420. Mr. Meera Hamid, Single Sider. 

421. ;Mr. Shankar Peerappa, Single Sider. 

422. Mr, Hasan Mohideensab, Double Sider. 

423. Bai Imamboo Hasansab, Single Sider. 

424. Bai Kulsiimbi Goiisal, Reeier, 

425. Bai Kadirbee Peersab, Reeier. 

426. Bai Vithabai N’ana, Reeier. 

427. Bai Masabee Hamid, Reeier. 

428. Mr. Gous Mahomedsab, Mule Starter. 

429. Mr. Kadappa Mailappa, Grinder, 
and 2 Strippers. (Nos. 430 and 431). 
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At Bombay. 

' 2Srd Febmimi I93fK 

Mr. F. Stones, O.ILE., MaBau'iuo’ 1 )ire(;l or, Messrs E. I>. Sassoon & Co., 

Ltd. - “ 

{In cammi.) | 

(IVCeeting <),,djouiiuHl at 2 ]>.in. as a mark of rcspeefc owing to tlie death ol‘ [ 

Lord Braboume.) ! 

:Ulli February lU-W. • 

(Moniing.) 

REPBESEITATI¥ES OF CHANDROBAYA MILLS LTD. AND JAYANTI MILLS LTD., 

: , VIRAMGAM. , , 

432. Mr. Fakirbhai Bhagnbhai. 

433. Mr. Kesha via i Lallubhai. 

434. Mr. Gordiiaubha i Xathabhui. ' 

{ Ai'temooii.) 

REPRESEITATIVE OF NEW SHORROCK SPINNING AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
LTD.,NADIAD. 

435. Mi\.Goixlhaj:ibbai I. IMtei. ■ ' 

27bh Fehruan/ 1 030, • 

(Mornhig.) 

HEP-RESENTATIVES OF GOKAK MILLS, Lm, GOKAK PALLS. ■ 

436. ',Mr.,T. V.'Baddeley. , 

437. Mr. E. H. Pogsoii. 

438. ' Mr. J. 0. Lanoasblre. 

. Mr. T. Maloney, M.a , 

(Afternoon.) 

REPRESENTATIVES DF SHREE RAM MILLSXTD., BOMBAY. 

439. Mr.P. N.MoUta. 

440. Mr. .Biiogilal Lehrehand. ! 

441. Mr. a M. Cooper. 

2 Sfh February 1030, 4 

(Morning). , 1 

Afr. F. Stones, O.B.E., M.L.C., Managing Director, ]\ressvs E. D. Sassoon & Co., ] 

■ ' : Ltd.", . . ■ , , - > .,-1 


{In imnem,) 

(Afternoon.) 


'MEIRESEI TATIVE OF NARAf ANDAS .CHDNILAL COTTON SPINNING AND li.EAVINO 

:AMiLLS,;mDAG.;dA^ 

442. Mr. B. G. Joshi. 
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l$l Mm-ch mo. 

(Momiiig). 

Mr. P- Stones, O.B.E., M.L.C., Managing Wreotor, Messrs E. D. Sassoon & Co,, 
Ltd. 

. ‘ {1% camera,) 

(Afternoon.) 

BEPMSEMfATWES OF THE BHARAT SPINIIHG AMD WEA¥IIG MliJA liti, ■ 

■ HUBLL . . . 

44:3. 'Atr. Naranji TulBklas. 

444. Mr. Gov inti. A. Nadkarni. 

445. .Mr. :M'. R . Bavle. 

3rd 3Iarch 1939, 

(Morning.) 

446. Dr. W. K. Aykroyd, Bc.D., Director of .Nutrition Eesearcli/ 

Ijidian licseaixii Diind Associatioii , Ck>onoor. 

(Afternoon.) 

'Mr. ¥. Stones, O.B.kk, M'.L.C., Managing Director, Al‘e8.S’rs E. D. Sassoon & Co., 
.Ltd, 

. (In camera,) 

9th March 1939, 

Dr. H. r. Dastiir, L.M. & S., Medical Ofiiccr, Tata Mills Ltd. 

10th March 1939. 

l;r, IT. V. Tilak, :Ar.B.B.S. (Loud)., E.R.C.S. (Edin.), B.Sc., J.P. 

13th March 1939. 

(Morning.) 

447. Dr.G.D. Vya.s, D.O.M.S.(Lond.). 

..'■.(Morning.) 

448. Dr. A. S. Erulkar, M.D. (Loncl.). 

(Afternoon.) 

449. Dr. Xazir Almied, M'.Sc., Ph.D., Director, Tecimoioglcai Lakoratovy, Intiiau 

Centra] Cotton Committee, Bombay, 

[In catticra.) 

lith March 1939. 

450. Lt. Cc'l. S, S. Sokhey, I.M.S., Director, Haft’kine Institute, 'J3ombn3^ 

13th March 1939, 

THE IHBIAN MERCHAITS’ CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 

451. Mr. M. C. Ghia, 1VX.L.A. 

452. Mr. A. D. StirofE. 

453. Mr, J. K. Melita, (Secretary). 
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mtl March jm. 


Mr. E. Stones, O.B.E., M.L.C., Bireetor, Messrs E. B, ■ Sassoon ■& Co., 

Ltd. '■ " 

{In camera*) 

At Sholapur. 

2Srd March 1039. 

wmmm from sholapur spimmig aid weaving mills co., Ltd. 

454. Mr. BnyiViiadeo M^oiTiti, Sciiiclier Teiitcn. 

455. Mr. Malubool.) Abdulla, Can Boy. 

45d. Eajasab Bajabliai, Grinder. 

457. Mr. Goviu<l Ivundlikar, Strijpper. 

45S. Sam ha Basarathi., Drawijv^ Tenter, 

459. Mr. Gan.oo :\[aihari, Sliibbing Tenter. 

4G0. M^alkappa Sidlingappa, Inter Tenter. 

461. Mr. DhoniiiLiuii Shidram, Roving Tenter. 

402. iVlr. Baijara.m Tiikai’am, Eraino Boiler. 

463. Mr. Aiabadas Mahadeo, .'Ring TioiTcr. 

464. iMr. Lalsab Muring. Sider. 

465. Mr. Naraya.n Ramdeo, Sider. 

466. Bai Parvati Gcpal, Reeler. 

467. Bai Bayag Kedari, R.eeler. 

468. Mr. Vitbal Yellappa, Roving Tenter. 

469. Mr. Tukaram Girappa, Sider. 

470. Sslr. Bhvanappa Bevappa., Skier. 

47 1 . Mr. Ram a. Tulj arain , Sider. 

472. M!r. Bakhanna Badranna, Ring Boiler. 

473. 'Mr, Ambadas Bhoiidu Jadhav, Sider. 

474. Mr. Bnrgappa Bliima, Sider, 

475. i^l’r. Slientiya Pom a, Sider. 

47 6 . Bni Lachamni a Laxin ay .ya , Sweeper. 

477. Bai Ambooba-i Sakliarani, Colour 'Winder. 

47S. Bai Eoobai Badarao, Grey Winder. 

479. Mr. Jadav Raoji, 5Varpcr. 

4;>0. Mr. Siimarsmg Ramsing, 'Brawer dii. 

4S1. Mr. Giirpadappa Basappa. Front Sizer. 

482. Mx. Sadashtv Tatya, Two-loom 'Weaver. 

483. Mr. Raniayya Pappayya, Two-Iooiii Weaver. 

484. Mr. Keroo Govlnd, Onc-loom We?iYei\ 

485. IMr. Aboobakar 'ITsmaiisah, Two-loom Weaver. 

4v86. Bai Sliantamina Tukara.m, Colour Winder. 

487. Air, 'Beutayya Bliiiinayya, One-loom Weaver. 

4SS. Air. Haniimautii Chauuappa, One-Iooni Weaver, 

4S9. Kisan Aiagiiath Sail, One-loom AYeaver, 

490. Air. Xivritti Khandu, One-Iuom Weaver, 

491. Alir. Baclianna Alallappa, One-loom Weaver. 

492. AFr. Ayyankappa 'Dattatraya, Two-loom 5Yeaver, 
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Ml*. oSTarsapi^a Tukaram, Two-loom Weaver. 
Mr. Vyankappa Arniegiri, Two-loom Weaver. 
!Mr. jSliiva Siiantaram, !Uyeing Bepartnieiit. 
Mr. Chaimappa CIxaiibasa 2 :>pa, F okler. 


WORKERS FROM MARSINGGIRjr MAMUFACTURING Co., Lid. 


497. Mr. Shkiu Balu, Inter Sentclicr. 

498. Mr. Siddapj)a Channappaj Strip 2 )er. 

49D. Mr. Saranappa Badiingappa, Drawing Tenter. 
oOO. Mr. Ga-npac Tukaram, Slabbing Tenter. 
bOl. !iMr. Dada Sitaram, Inter Tenter. 
bu2, Mt. Ella 2 )})a Parshurani, Roving Tenter. 

593. ^]‘r. E amcliandra Giridliari, Tar walla. 

504. Mb’. Ivisan Ramchandra, D offer Boy- 

505. Mr. Rajarani Laxnian, Half-time 1) offer. 

506. Mr. Sitarani Hariscliandra, Half-tirmt Dcltl r. 

507. Mr. Mallirani Bhagiratli, Bid or. 

508. Bai An j ana Krishna, Reeler, 

509. Mr. Mallapj)a Lalappa, Roving Tenter. 

510. Mr. Dhalya Tuljaram, Roving Teiitej*. 

511. Mr. Yellappa BalapxDa, Sider. 

512. Mr. Baloo Muttappa, Doubling Sider. 

513. Mr. Tukaram Tuljararn, Roving Tenter. 

514. Bai Godabai Kippanna, Winder. 

515. Mr. Abdul Aziz Madarsab, Warper. 

516. Mr. Govind Jagannath, Front Sizer. 

517. Mr. Babnrao Krishna, Drawer-in. , 

51S. Mr. Tukaram Yenkappa, Two-loom Weaver. 

519. Mr. Subanna Dhondhu, Ono-looin Weaver. 

520. Mr. Jainalsalich Ksmailsaheb, 9\vo-]oom 'Weaver 

521. Mr. Ramchandra Dajiba, Two-loom Weaver. 

522. Mr. Dattatraya Sadhu, Tw o-loom Weaver. 

523. !Mr. Tij^anna VenkajDpa, Folder. 

524. Mr. Bandai>pa Malkapx)a, Folder. 


WORKERS FROM^ JAM SHRI RAHJITSINOHJ! SFIMIHG AND WEAVING MILLS. 

525. Mr. Babii Jeenn, Grinder. 

526. Mr. Bhimayya Lalaf>pa, Stripper. 

527. Mr. Pandurang Bhagw an, Drav/ing Tenter. 

528. Mr. Sripali Parsuram, Slubbing Tenter. 

529. Mr. Rajararn Hariba, Inter Tenter. 

530. ;Mr. Tatya Shiduram, Roving Tenter. 

531. Mr. Daniel iJlathiiba, Sider. 

532. Bai Shivbai Lingappa, Reeler, 

533. Mr. Maganbhai Kathubhai Patel, Warx^er. 

534. Mr. A. P. Darw ar, Front Sizer. 

535. Mr* Bhimrao Shidram, Readier. 

536. Mr* Abdul Gafoor Ismailsab, Two-loom lYeaver. 

537. jMr. Chand Appabhai, Twm-loom Weaver. 


538. j\Ir. Karim Tlnimoinia, Oiipi-kiom Weaver. 

53k. Bai Tulsibai Krisluia,, VVijider. 

540. ’Mr. Kliajaijhai .lOdnauusab, Weaver. 

WORKERS FROM LAKSHMI COTTON MILLS Ltd. 

541. "Mr. Yell.'ippa Siuvrain, I iii er Seutclier Tenter, 
54-k ’Mr. iTaiiinnantoo Xarsap]i!i, Opener Tenter. 

543. Mt. Eknatii. Ja.ywaut, Can Boy. 

544. I\Ir. Birsalielj Kasim salieb,, Stn]>per ancl Grimier. 

545. '5fr. Bapu Xanu’leo, Drawing Tenter. 

540. M’r. Diuuva Piraji, 8liil)hin.g Ttailer. 

547. iiaehappa ’iSlulgajjpa., inter Tenter. 

548. Mr. Daslagir MaUomed, Poving Tenter. 

549. Mr. Hiraeluincl (Jena, Praiiio jJelier. 

550. Mi’. Irappii Dlioudappa, Bing i loiter. 

551. Mi’, B-aulappa K'arsap})a, 'D(dtei‘ Boy. 

553. IMr. Bupu !Mogali, 8ider. 

553. Mr. llakhmaji 'M'aliadoo, Skier. 

554. iM!r. Pirsoij Jvadirsal), .Duubie Sidcr. 

555. B a i C h aj uJ r a bai kl an g ii i a t h , B eel vi\ 

556. Bai Tai Bain, Beelo!’. 

557. Mi. jJakapi)a Ayailappa, Carding Tenter. 

558. Mr. Bagdu Kisan, Bioving Tenter. 

559. ’Mr. Rama I)attn, Ro\'ing Tenter. 

560. Mr. Xarsappa KashinatU, Ring Skier. 

561. Mr. Hanmanta Ragappa, Roving Tenter. 

562. ISti, Lingayya Baloo, Skier. 

563. Mr. Basharatb. Parslirain, Sider. 

564. Mr. Bagdoo ‘Xaixa, Sider. 

505. Mr, Jlastagir Hussein, Pirn ’Wim'ler. 

5G6. Bai Sliaixta Kesluiv, Minder. 

567. Bai Ckanddr Hasansal), Winder. 

568. Mr. IinamsaUob Ismail, Mmrper. 

569. l\Ir. Chandsaheb Hnseinsaheb, Front Sizer. 

570. Mi. Biijrook GhudubUai, Bj‘awer-iii. 

571. Mr. Khajabliai M’alioined, Reaoher. 

572. iMr. Bhadrappa Bhumayya, TVo-io(?m Weaver. 

573. Mr. Venkappa Magappa, Two-loom Weaver. 

574. Mi. Bliagayya, Bhumayya, One-loom ’Weaver. 

575. Bai Laxmi Rajaram, Colour Wiucler. 

576. .Bai Siddanima Venkappa, Colour Winder. 

577. Mr. Birbal Laikhan, Sizer. 

578. Mr. Karayau Mthoba, Two-loom Weaver. 

570. Mr, Venkappa Bharmayya, Two-loom \Vcaver. 

580. j^Er. Ramaswami Shivayya., Two-loom "Weaver. 

581. Mr. Xarasayya Wmkayya, Two-loom Weaver. 

582. M',r. Muddayya Xarsayya, Two-loom Weaver* 

583. Mr. Vlihoba Mallappa, Two-loom Weaver. 

584. Hr. Sidram Posheti, One-ioom Weaver, 





WORKERS FROM flSHlR O0TTON -MILES XM: 

585. i^Ir. Rama Govinda, Carding Tenter. 

580. Mr. Baiidai^pa Tiinpa, Gaixlmg Tenter. 

587. Mr. ,Bhim,a .Tima, Cooly-v 

588. Mr. Kasliappa Gangappa, Skier. 

589. Sir. Narayan MaUiari, Sider, 

590. Mr. Tnkaram Appanna, Two-loom Weaver. 

591. Mr. Sidraitt Sayaima, Two-loom Weaver. 
502. Mr. Yenkappa Mailayya, Two-loom Weaver. 

593. Mi\ Irappa taxmi, Kandi Khata. 


WORKERS FROM BARS! SPIHNIHG AMD WEAVIMG MILLS Ltd. 

594. Mr. Dnyaiioba Narayan, Finisher Tenter. 

595. Mr. Genii Sadn, Stripper. 

506. Mr. Sahadev Neioal, Grinder. 

507. Mr. Laxman Vitlioba, Lap Carrier. 

598. Mr. Randiirang Ax^pa, Siiibbing Tenter. 

599. Mr. Ramdya Go vind. Drawing Tenter, 

GOO. Mr. Ramrao Yi.siiwanath, Inter Tenter. 

601. Mr. Limba Mathela, Roving Tenter. 

602. Mr. Panj^’a Dhondi, Skier. 

G03. Mr. Hiramani Shamrya, Sider. 

604. Mr. Yithoba Pandnrang, Sider. 

G05. Mr. Haruti Irax)pa, Sider. 

606. Mr. Hiramani Dlianjya, Tarwcalla. 

607. Mr. Magnath Bapoo, Tarwalla, 

605. Mr. Malkax>pa Slieti, Frame Boiler. 

609. Mr. Lacliya Tulja, Half-timer. 

GIO. Mr. Ansar Siirtya, Half-timer. 

611. Mr. Prayag Bhau, Reeler. 

G12. Mr. Pandhari Ganpati, Warper. 

Gio. Mr. Dagd 00 Narayan, Warping Creeler. 

614. Mr, Mahomed Kasim Ansari, Front Sizer. 

615. Mr. Gena Tatya, Back Sizer. 

GIG. Mr. Rama Nama, Brawer-hi. 

617. Mr. Kalyan Manohar, Reacher. / 

018, Mr. Babnlarisniail, Two-loom Weaver. 

619. Mr, Janardaii Rama, Two-loom Weaver, 

620. Mr. Sopan Govind, Two-Joom Weaver. 

621. Mr. Ekam bar Maruti, One-loom Weaver. 

622. Mr. Narsi Eknatli, One-loom Weaver. 

623. Mr. Abdni Gniab, Machine Folder. 

624. Bai Kashibai Dliondi, Grey Winder. 

625. Bai Parvati Krislma, Grey Winder. 

626* Bai Sundra Krishna, Pirn, Winder. 

627. Bai Chandvi Hajeka, Colonr Winder. 
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WORKERS FROM LOKMANY A MILLS, BAESI Lt L 

028. Mr. Jeena Sadxi, Inter Finisher >Scutc1ie'r. 

029. Hr. Tatyaba Tukara-m, Fly Collector, 

630. Mr., Sopaix Naray an. Stripper. 

031. Mr. Sakharam JviLsbaba, Grinder. 

632. Mr. Digamber Tukarani, Drawing Tenter. 

633. j\rr. Dagdoo Mjja, Sliibbing Tenter. 

034-. i^Tr. Tiikaram Nivritti, Inter Tc-nter. 

635. IHr. BKag'wan Raosaliib, Roving Tenter. 

636. Mr. J^Ialiankala Dania, Skier. 

637. Mr. Krislxna Yedoo, Skier. 

63S. Mr. BalbUim Malkarjunj Skier. 

630. Mr. Ekuath Yadav, Doffer Boy. 

640. IMr. Ganpat Yaindeo, Doft’er Boy. 

64:1 . ‘Mr. A'eliappa Kajappa, Doffer Boy. 
t)42. Bai Tanii Maruti, Beeler. 

6)43. Bill Kali Liniba, Beeler. 

644, Bai ^latlmra EhagwanI, Pii'ii M'indor. 

645. Mr, 1 )attatra.ya Eanichandra, B eaelier. 

6i4<i. Mv. Sliiviai Harischandra, One-Ioorn Weiivur. 

047, r^huskar Laxraan, Ono-ioom AYeaver, 

WORKERS FROM JAYASHAMKAH MILLS LtcL 

648. Mv. Bapoo Yitkoba, Finisher Sentoher Tenter, 

649. Mr. Ghangdeo Bapoo, Can Boy. 

C)50. !Mr. Pansi Aba, Stripper. 

651. Mr. Baburao Bambhau, Drawing Tenter. 

652. Mr. Sadasliiv Malkarjnn, Slubbhxg Tenter. 

653. Mr. Blxagwant Bapoo, Inter Teixter. 

054. Mr. Tnlsiram Mukimd, Boving Tenter. 

655. Mr. Bama Bapoo, Sider. 

656. M‘r. Baw'oo Sayaji, Skier. 

657. M.'r. Dattoo Dayappa, Doffer Bey. 

60S. Bai Tippava A'asant, Keeler. 

659. Bai Gangoo Maruti, Keeler. 

660. Bai Krislrnabai Mahadev, Keeler. 

At, Poojsf'A. 

2oth March 193f.K 

WORKERS FROM RAM BAHADUR MOTILAL FOOMA' MILLS- LTD. 

661. Mr. Kamchandra Dhondi, Blow Boom Attendant. 

662. Mr. Kamchandra Tatya, Carding Tenter. 

663. Mr. Shivram Lawha, Stripper. 

664. Mr. Goviiid Laxman, Drawing I’entei*. 

605. Mr. Shripat Bhecmati, Sliibbing Tenter, 

666. Mr. Shivram Vitim, Inter Tenter. 

067. Mr. Nana Tukaram, Boving Tenter. 

668. Mr, Bhau Vitim, Sider. 
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Mr. Dex^ji MMIji, SidcT. 

:\Ir. Yeshwant Ba,bxirao, Si4er. 

]Mr. ]Malla Faldra, vSider. 

Mr. Hiram an SakhaTain, l^iug Hoft'er. 

‘Mv, Pandiiraiig Gopal, Frame Do£fer. 

Bai Gajiga. Ivasliiraiu, Colour Winder. 

Bai Yamuna Basappa, Grey Winder. 

Mr. Babu Kiisliaba, Warper. 
iMr. Bahvant Mahadco, Front Sizer. 

'Mr, Baiaram '.Dhondn, T)i*a,wer-in. 

Mr. Tukarain Goxdnd, Twodoom 'Weaver. 
Mr. Abu Imam, Two-loom "Weaver. 

Mr. Bala Abaji, Machine Folder. 

At Bombay 


G82. Mr. F. Lidit. | Bepreseuting LakMimi <?ottouand "Visluiu Cotton 

083. Mr. A. L.^Hutsou. ) Mills, Ltd. 

08I. :Mr. Valialihdas G, Mehta— Bopresentmg dam Slu-i Boivjitsinghji 'Mibs, 

085. ^Ir. B. 1). Motiwala—Bepreseuting Mar.siLig,ghirji Maniibicturing Co. .Ltd . 

08«; Mr. Randdiodial Amratial— Bepresentiug Siiolapur SpimLin,g and U'eaving 
Co. Ltd. 

30lh March 1939, 


THE IHDIAH MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 
l\i:r. M. C. Ghia, M.L.A. 

Mr. A. I>. Shroff. 

Mr. J. Iv. Mehta. 

1st April 1939, 

THE NATIVE SHARE AND STOCK BRO KERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

087. Mr. K. K. P. Shroff. 

088. Mr. Jamnadas Morarjee. 

089. Mr, H. X. Hubash,, (Secretary). 

2nd April 1939, 


(Morning). 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE MILLS IN BARSI. 

090. • Mr. B, P. Siilakhe — ^Representing Lokainanya .Mills, Bar, si, .Ltil 

09 1 . 'Mr. G. R . Zad buke— Representing J ay ashankar iMills Ltd . 

092. Mr. J. B. Arwade. ( Representing the Barsi Spinning 

093. Mv. V. S. Mbhta. J ’.Mills Ltd. 


(Afternoon). 

REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EASTERN BEDAUX COMPANY, CALCUTTA- 
691:. Mr. J. M. Moore, Managing Director, 

695. Mr. M, "K. Rao. 

696. Mr. M. R. Leach. 

,497* Mf, p. P, Foiiclia. 
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April miK 

MILLOWNERS' ASS0CI ATIOH, BOMBAY. 

.AD’. T. \ . Baddeley t C'luiiriiia,u). 

TidS. Sir H. ly ADmIv, K.li!:;, 

Mr. KrDhuara.j AD jj. Thackn^cv. 

Ai>. i.>Uaranist;y Khatuu. 

Mr. i-f. I*. ADliK^. 

Air, T. Afalouyv. ALC., (Sa>-i;t‘iar\ ). 

Air. .ID i), iD.fkli,,‘de (Labour Oiliarr). 

{In camera)* 

1 ilk April 10 SU, 

THE LAL BAWTA GIBNI KAMGAR UNION, SHOLAPUR. 

■ Air. G.. 1). Saiie, 

701. Mr, S. G. tSar'desai, 

7<.HD Mr. R. G. Karhaclkar. 

Air. Kiiajabhai Rahman. ikiai. 

l::Ui April 1030, 

THE GiRNI KAMGAR UNION, OHU,LIA, 

70;j. Air. tS, S. 1?araajapn. 

70L Air. K. T. Lobar. 

705. Air. S. V. Sage. 

700. Air. B. T.Ranodive. 

J3i0 April 103: K 
tAIorning). 

THE GIRNI KAMGAR SANGH, HUBLI. 

707. Air, .K, Ai, Jiimdur, 

708. Air. Gudleppa. Hallikari. 

700. .Air. tSiinvdragoiida IMDI. 

7.10, Air. N. B. HiremalJj (Secretai’y). 

(Aftemoujv). 

REPRESENTATIVES OF BAJA BAHA0UR MOTILAL POONA MILLS, POONA, 

711. Air. Aladaiilal Jala i \ . 

712. Air. V. AT, Pampalia. 

713. Air. PixrsbottaiiKUis. 

JIth April 1039* 

MILLOWNBRS* ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Air. T. V, Baddelcy (Cliaini-jan ). 

714. Air. Kevillc N. Wadia ( Dnjaity Chainium). 

8ir H. F. Alody, K.B.E. 

Air. Krislijiara.;} AI. 1). TIuieker-sey. 

Air. 'Dlmmmmy Alulraj ivbatau, 

Air. H. P. AJiluij. 

Air. T. Afaloueja Aid.!., {Seerniary). 

Air. B. G. Gokliale ( Labotir Odit'or). 


(In camera)* 






mh April IVJIL 

THE GUJABAT SARNI KAMBAR ASSOCIATICI, AHMEDABAD, 

715. Eahmikhan Alxliilkliaii^ 

716. Mr. Valiullah Hafeezullah. 

717. Mr. 8. A. Arab (Hon. Secretary). 

718. Mr. Abdul Rasooi AA)or Mahomed. 

20tn April 1939. 

MILLOWIERS’- ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Mi% T, V, Baddeley (Crnairman). 

3Ir. Hevillc H. Wadia (IJopiit-Y Chainnan}. 

719. Mr. Annibhai M. Mehta. 

720. Mr. J, A. Sutton. 

721. Mr, HinchclMe. 

Mr. T. Bialoney, M!.C., (Secretary). 

:■ {hi cmriefral) 

(livening.) 

"i 22 . Sir N osri M"atl ia.. Agent, The nn bay I ) veii i s an< i hi i s iiuet aria g C( >. Li d . , bloniba r 
Hr. Neville N. Wa.lia. ' . . 

(In camera,). 

I nil and I'llh May 1039. 

MILLOWNEBS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY, 

Hr. T. V. Baddeley (Chairman). 

Mr. Neville N. Wadia (Deputy Chairman), 

Mr. Krishiiaraj M. D. Thac-kersey. 

Mr. H. E. Milne. 

Mr. Amubhai M. Mehta, 

Mr. T. i\Ia.Ioney, M.C., (Secretary). 

Mr. R. C4. Gokhale (Labour Officer), 

(In cmmml} 

7lh July 1939. 

AHMEDABAD MILIOWMEHS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. Shantilal Mangaldas. 

723, Hr. Siirottam P. M, Hntlieeshig. 

Mr. Nanddas Haridas. 

Mr. B. L. Uniarvadia (Secretary). 

_ {hi cam era.) 


1 7th July 1039. 

BOMBAY PROVINCIAL TRADE ONION CONGRESS. 
Mr. S. A. Dange. 

Mr. S, S. Mira|kar, 


{In camera.) 



I'M July mg. 

he MILLS IN SHOLAPUK. 

I^kshmi Cotton and Vishnu Co 

. . i Mills Ltd. 

lehta— Reprosontiiig Jam Sliri Ranjitamghji Mills. 

— Bepresentiiig ISrarsiixgghirji Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 
Amratlal— l-?,epresenting Sholapur Spinning and Wm^ 

{In ccanera.) 


-l2tM August ItW. 
(Morning.) ■ 

BOMBAY MOYINCIAL TRADE TOION CONGRESS, 
■ M.r, S. A. Dange. 

Mi\ S. S. Mirajkar. 


{In canmm.) 


(Afternoon.) 

THE LAL BAWTA GIRNI KAMGAR SHOLAP0R, 

Mr. G. I>. 8ane. 

Mr. S. G. Sardesai. 

725. Mr, Sidramappa Fa.lmari. 


(In camera,} 


UthAugvst imK 

MILLOWNERS* ASSOCIATION, BOBTOAY. 

Mr, T. V. Baddoloy (Cliaimian). 

Mr. iSTevilie K. Wadia (Deputy Chainnau). 
..Mr, Aiimtjliai M. Mehta. 

725. Air... H. Braeewell. 

727. Mr. IST. S. y. Iyer (Acting Secretary). 

Mr. R. G. Gokliale (Labour Officer) . 


iln camera,) 


26th August 1939, 

khandesh, bebar and bdrhahpur millowners’ association. 

Blr. M. C. KeEkar. 

Mr. D. H. Vyas. 

Mr. G. y, Tongaonkar (Secretary), 


( In camera J 


M Bk E 40 — 


BOMBAY PROVINCIAL TRADE UNION CONGRESS. 

. - Mr. S. A. Daiige*- 
■ -Mr. S'.'S. MirajkaF. ... . 

728. ‘ Mr. iC* H,. Joglekar. 

■ 729 .. Mr. S. P. Bliise.- ■ 

(In camera,) 

1st September 1939. 

MILLOWHERS* ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Mr. T, V. Bfjxldeluy (Chairman). 

Mj. Neville N. Wadia (Deputy Ciiairinan). 

Mr. Annibhai M. Mehta. 

Mr. H-. Bracewell, 

Mr. N. S. Y. Iyer (Acting Secretary). 

Mr. B. G. Gokhalo (Labour Officer). 

(In camera,) 

23rd September 1939, 


(Mommg.) 


AMALNER AH0 BHULI A 

GIRNI KAMGAR ONIONS. 

730. 

731. 

Mr. Y. G. Bhagwat 
Mr. Y. A. Kulkarni 

“ j- Kepreseiiting Amalner Gimi Kauigar Union, 


Mr. S. S. Paranjapc 
Mr. S. Y. Sapo 

. . 1 Bepresentlng Dhulia Giriii Kamgar Union. 

732. 

Mr. D. vS. Sonar 

.. J 

(In camera.) 



(Afternoon.) 


REFBESENTATIfES OF MILLS IN SHOLAFOR. 

Mr. A. L. Hutson. 

Mr. C. A. Cooksoxr. 

Mr. Ranclihodlal Amratlal. 

733. Mr. L, F. H. Goodwin. 


(In camera,) 


APPENDIS IV. 


A LIST OF MILLS, FACTORIES, INSTITUTIONS ETC., 
VISITED BY THE COMMITTEE. 

M£()nd€iij, IMk Novejnber 19ZS. 

■ Xh© KoMiioor Mills €k:u/.Lt4.3 Boiiiliay. . 

lik Janiiarij 1930. 

Tilts Alimcdabad I^laniifaetiiriiij^' and Calico Printing Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

/Llie Motiial Hirabliai Spimiiiig, Weaving and .Manufactnring Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 
Tbe Manekial llarilal Spinning and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Ahmedabad. 

Moiiihii}^ *dth Jaaiiary 1930. 

The Ohandroda^’a Mills Ltd., Viramgain. 

The Jayanti Mills Ltd., Vii'amgani. 

The Ofiiee of tlic Branch of thr Textile La boar Association of Ahmedabad, Viiamgam. 
'Thursday, 12fh January 1939. 

The Arviud *MilLs Lid.. Ahmedabad, to see Niglit Shift 'Working. 

Monday, \(jih Jaamry 1939. 

The Odices of ami the v'a,i'ious “Welfaro Activities conducted by the Textile Labour 
Association, Ahmeda ])afl . 

Thu ml ay, IMiJaniMry 1939. 

The h^'ew ShotTCR'k Spinning and. 'Manufactming Co., Ltd,, ISfadiad. 

Friday^ 'ZOfh January 1939, 

The ’.Mill Ohasvls provided by Millowners, Broach. 

The .Broach .Fine Counts Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd,, Broach. , 

The Copal J^Iills Co., Ltd., Broach.. 

The -Niranjan; Mills LtM., 

The Surat Cotton Spinning and 'Weaving Mills Ltd., Surat, 
llonsing and Toddy Shop Area, Su.rat, 

W eMimday, Zoi'h January 1939. 

The dacob Sassoon Mills, Bombay. 

Monday ioKMh January . 

The tlondalal Mills Ltd., Jalgaon. 

The Khandesh Spinning and Weaving Mills Co., Ltd., Jalgaon. 

Tuesday, ZlM January 1939. 

The Pratap Spinning, Weaving and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Amalner, 

Thursday, 2nd Fehrmnj 1939. 

The Ohalisgaon Shri Laxnd Narayan Mills Ltd., Obaiisgaon, 

M Bk B 40— 30a 




The Tikekar Textile Mills, Tikekarwadi. 

Tke Shivaji Metal Works, Tikekarwadi. 

The Jam Shri Ranjitsinghp Spinning and Weaving Mill^ Co., Ltd., Sholapur, to see 
pght Shift Working, ' ' ' ' 




Irlchift IPehrmrp 19S9. 

The New Pratap Spinning, Weaving and. Manufacturing Co., Ltd., BhuHa, 
Baiiifday^ 4ili February 1939, 


The Gujarath Weaving Mills, Bhulia. 
The Saraswati W/’eaving Mills, Dhulia. 


Saturduyt ISth February 1939. 


The Karayandas Chunilal -Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Gadag. 
The Criminal Tribes Settlement, Gadag. 


Monday, mth February 1939. 


The Bharat Spinning and Weaving Co., Ltd., Hubli. 
The Office of the Girni Kamgar Sangh, Hubli. 


Tuesday, 21^^ February 1939, 
The Gokak Mills Ltd., Gokak Falls. 

Friday, 24/Jj February 1939, 
The Jacob Sassoon Mills, Bombay. 

Thursday, X^th March 1939, 


The Turkey Red Bye Works, Bombay. 
The Jacob Sassoon Mills, Bombay 


Monday, 2(Wi March 1939. 


The Laxmi Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd-, Sholapiir, 
The Vishnu Cotton Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Sliolapur. 

The Sholapur Spinning and WTeaving Co., Ltd., vSho]ai)ur. 


Tuesday, 2L<?^ March 1939. 


The Narsingghirji Manufacturing Co., Ltd,, Sholapixr, 

The Jam Shri Ranjitsinghji Spinning and W^eaviug Mills Co., Ltd., Sholapur. 
The Bhanrajgirji Hospital, Sholapur. 

The Branch Office of the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Sholapur. 
The Municipal Technical School, Sholapur. 

Handloom Factories, Sholapur. 

The Office of the Lai Bavta Girni Kamgar Union, Sholapur. 

Housing of W orkers, Sholapur, 

The Criminal Tribes Settlement, Sholapur. 


Thursday, SSrd March 1939. 
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March 1939, 

The Barsi Spinning and Weaving Mills Ltd., Barsl. 
The Jayashankar Mills Bars!, Ltd., Barsi. 

The Lokmanya M ills Barsi, Ltd,, Barsi. 


Saturday ^%oth March 

The Raja Bahadur Motilal Poona Mills Ltd., Poona. ■ 

The Gokhalo Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona. 

Sunday y 2iid Ap'il 1939. 

The Office of the Girni Kamgar TJnioa (Red Flag), Poibavdi, Bombay. 

%dondayy 3rd A^nl 1939. 

^ Labour Officer at the Development Department Chawls 
at iieBxsle Road, Bombay. 

Tuesday y llth A^yril 1939. 

The Technological Lalboratoiy of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bon bay. 
Wediicsdayy \Mi April 1939. 

The Healds and Reeds Manufacturing Company of India Ltd., Bombay, 

Mondayy llth April 
The )Sir Shapiirji Broacha Mills Ltd., Bombay. 

Tuesday y lUh April 1939. 

The Factory of the Western India Match Co., Ambernath. 

Messrs. Lever Brothers’ Soap Factory, Sowri. 

The Sir Shapurji Broacha Mills Ltd., Bombay. 

Wednesdayy 19th April 

The Carriage and Wagon Shop of the G. I. P. Railway, Matunga, Bombw . 

The Textile Technical School of the Social Service League, Bombay. 

Thtrsdapy 20th April 19S9* 

The Century Mill at midnight to see Night Shift Working. 

Fridayy lUh October 1939. 

The Government Welfare Centre at DeLisle Road, Bombay. 

The Government Welfare Centre at Kalachowki, Bombay. 






APPENDIX V. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE COMMITTEE AND GOVERN- 
MENT ON REPRESENTATIONS MADE ON INTERIM REPORT. 

Ho. 5075. 

Office OE. THE. :. TExmE Xaboxtb, 
Ikquiby Com'OTBe, Town Hale : 

Bombay^ 3rd April 19*39. , 

Feom 

The HoNOtTBABLE Mr. JUSTICE H. U. BIVATIA, 

ChairraaiL Textile Labour Liquiry Committee, 

Town Hall, Bombay. 

To- 

The chief SECRETARY -ro GOYEEHMEST, 

Political and. Services Department, 

Bombay. 

Sib, 

I have the iionoar to refer to your memorandum Ho. 1988/34-E dated the 30tb 
January 1939, and also to your letter Ho. 198S/34-E dated the 22nd March 1939, in 
connection with, the Interim Eeconimendations of the Textile Labour Inquiry 
Committee. 

2. With reference to your letter No. 1988/34-E dated the 22nd March 1 939, 1 have the 
honour to inform you that the representatives of the Kliandesh, Berar and Burhanpur 
Millowners’ Association, to which all the cotton textile mills in East and West Khandesh 
are affiliated, were examined by the Committee at length on the 8th and 9th February 
1939. While examining them the Conimittee had in view the representation made by 
them to the Prime Minister, and this representation will be given consideration before 
framing the final Report, 

3. With reference to your letter No. 1988/34-E of 30th January 1939, I have the 
honour to inform you that the second term of reference of the Committee, viz., whether 
“ in view of the present condition of the industry an immediate increase in wages can be 
given in any occupation, centre or unit of the industry, pending the conclusion of the 
Oommittee’s work and the preparation of its report” was considered and disi^osed of 
when the Committee submitted their recommendations in their Interim Report. The 
Committee hold that they have completed their task so far as this term of reference is 
concerned. « 

4. The various representations of the millowTiers raised questions regarding the 
correctness of the conclusions and assumptions made by the Committee in its Interim 
Report and also regarding the changes in the conditions of the industry subsequent to the 
submission of the Interim Report. Any examination of the issues raised will require 
a detailed investigation, perhaps even more elaborate than the one undertaken by the 
Committee before presenting the Interim Report. The Committee feel that, having once 
fully disposed of the second term of reference, they cannot hold another inquiry into this 
question ; nor is it for them to traverse again the same ground on which their considered 
opinion is already embodied in the Interim Report. 

5. The Committee therefore feel that the representations made to Government by 
various associations and bodies in connection with tlie Interim Recommendations, as well 
as tlie question whether the position should be re-examined, are matte rs which it is entirely 
’or Government to consider. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) H. Y. DIYATIA, 
Chaiman, 

^ Textile Labour Inquiry Committee. 
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APPENDIX Y-cmtd. 


Political aistb ...Seevices Peeaetment 
Bombay Castle, 26th May 1939. 


Peom: 


Sib CIBBEET WILES, K.C.LE., C.S.I., ■ 

Chief Secretary to the GoveiTimeait of Bombay, 

Political and Services Department. 


:.TheCHAIEMAI?,, , . . . 

Textile Labour Inquiry Committee. 

S'uhjecL — Interim recommendations of the Committee. 

Sib, : 

^ I am directed to reply to your letter No. 5075 of the 3rd Apil 1939, and to say that 
Government accept the view expressed in paragraphs 3 and 4 of the letter that with the 
submission of the Interim Eeport, the Committee completed the task referred to them in 
the second term of reference. 


I have the honour to he, 

. . Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) G. WILES, 

Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
Political and Services Department. 
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APPEKDIX VI. 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF EARNERS AND DEPENDANTS IN COTTON 
MTTJ. WORKERS’ FAMILIES AT CENTRES OTHER THAN BOMBAY, 
AHMEDABAD AND SHOLAPUR-BY INCOME GROUPS. 


De]_)endaiit5i | 
living away i 
from the ' 
family. : 


Earner.^. J BepeiKlaiits, 


Income gi*o«]s. 


VIBAMGAM, 


Below Es. 15 


Es. 15 and below Es. 20 


Rs. 20 and 


Rs* 25 and 


Bs. 1)5 and 


Ew. 40 and 


Rf?, 45 and 


Bs. 50 and over 


All incomes 


mmm, 


Below Ra. la 


Ss. 15 and below Bs. 20 


Rs. 20 and 


Rs. 25 and 


Ba. 35 and ,, 

Rs. 40 

1*37 

2-04 


Bs. 40 and „ 

Rs. 45 

1-41 

3*24 


Rs. 45 and „ 

Rb. 50 

2-00 

3-00 

.. 

Bs. 50 and over 

... 

1-80 

3-10 

i 

i 

All incomes 

• 

1-44 

. 1 
■| 







\ 
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Inconae group. 

Earners. 

Dependants. : 

Dependants 
living away 
from the 

i ' ' ' 

Total. 



s 


family. 

1 

! 

m 

BROACH. 

1 

■■■ j- 


i 

f 

Below Bs. 15 

..j 1-67 

. 0*66 ' 


2*33 ■ 


Bs. 15 and below Rs. 20 

v.j^ . ■ ■. ri4.- 

2*52 ■ 


I 3-66 

1 '1 

Bs. 20 and „ Rs. 25 

..! 1-67 

■ 2*75 j 

, . ■ 

1 4-42 


Rs. 2»5 and ,, Rs, 30 

2-05 

j 

2*26 1 

.. .... 

1 • 4*31 ; 


■ Rs. 30 and . „ ■ Rs. 35 

.. . 1*83' 

3*50 i 

012 

1 5*45 ■ j 


.. Rs. 35. and Rs. 40 

..| 1-69 

4-62 I 

i 


6*31 


Rs. 40 and ,, Es. 45 

..i 1-67 

3*00 


4*67 '1 


: Rs. 45 and 5 , Rs. 50 

3-00 

2-50 


5*50 1' 


Rs, 60 and over , 

..j 2-63 

5-50 1 

0*13 

i 8*26 

1 ', ■■ ,„ ,' ■■■■ 


. All incomes ■ ... 

1-76 

3-16 : 

0*04 

1 4*96 


SURAT. 

j 

1 , ; 




Below Rs. 15 

1-00 

. 2-00 • 

1 ■ 


3-00 


Bs. 15 and below Rs. 20 

1*33 

2-17 ! 


3*50 


Es. 20 and „ Bs. 25 

...j'. ■ ■ 1*72 

j , 2*72 ; 

0*17 

i 4-61 


; : .Rs. 25 and ' ■ : ., B.s. 30 

. .1 2-25 

2-76 1 

008 

j 5*08 


■ .. Es. 30 and, ,, . ,Rs. 35 ' 

1-8G 

4*14 1 

.... 

: 6*00 


Rs. 35 and „ Rs. 40 

1-40 

1 3*20 1 

0*10 

i 


Rs. 40 and „ Rs. 45 

.,i 1-50 

3*67 

.... 

I 5*17 : : 


Bs. 45 and ,, Rs. 50 

..1 2*50 

3*50 1 

.... 

6*00 


Rs. 50 and over . . 

2-33 

3*67 1 

2*00 

8*00 


All incomes 

1-75 

1 . ■ . ■ ■ I 

3*01 i 

0*16 

4*92 


■AMABNER. 




i 


. Below Rs. 1.5 ■ .. 

1*50 

3*13 i 

.. .. 

4*63 

h 

1 

Rs. 15 and below Rs. 20 

1*27 

: i ,.- 

3*65 

.... 

4*92 

‘J 

Bs. 20 and „ Rs. 25 

..j 1*57 

", .-'1 

. . .., 4*71 

.... 

0*28 

; 

Rs. 25 and „ Rs. 30 

.J 1*50 

4*00 

1 

.... 

1 5*50 _ 

■ 

Bs. 30 and j,, Rs, 35 

..i 1*75 

4*25 5 

.... 

j 6*00 , 

! 

Bs. 35 and „ Rs. 40 

..1 1*67 

4*00 

.... 

5*67 

i 

Rs, 40 and „ Rs. 45 

2*00 

5*00 

.... 

7*00 


Bs. 45 and „ Rs, 50 

2*00 

5*00 

0*75 

7*75 


Bs. 50 and over 

2*00 

4*00 

1*00 

7*00 


AH incomes 

1*49 

3*82' 

o*oa 

.5*37 -'■ 'yy 




\ rtr' ,y 


iiiiliiiliiilsji 

! 





Income gfouji. 

; Earners. 

!' ■■ 

I 

Bcpcnda-nts 

1 Bependantf 
living away 
‘1 from the 

1 family. 

Total. 

J"' , " 

JALGAON. 

' 


! 

i 

Beluw Rs. 15 


1*31 

2*64 


1 

3*95 

Bs. 15 and below^ Bs. 20 

1*41 

,3*3.1 . 

0*07 

4*79 

Bf5. 20 and „ 

Bs. 25 

1*60 

3*G7 


5*33 

r.8. 25 and „ 

. Bs, 30 . 

2*00 

■'4*28, 

i 

0*28 

Bs* 30 and „ 

■'Bs.-35 ■ ■ 

2*83 

j 2*83 


5*60 

■ . Ea. ,35 and ■ 

Bs. 40 

1-80 

; -5*40 


7*20 

Bs. 40 and 

Bs. 45 

3*00 

1 

i 

2-00 

5*00 

■ Es* 45 and ,, 

I4s. 50 

..I . ■ 2*00 

I ■ ■ ■ 3*50 ■ 

1 , ■ ■ 

5*50 

Bs, 50 and OTer 


;j*40 

i 6*20 ■ 

r- 

9*60 

AD incojnos 

•• 

1*73 

' ■ 3*48 

- 

. ,0*05 

5-2S 

: ■ ■■ CHAUSGAON. 


1 ■ 



Boiou' Bs, 15 


■ 1*27 . 

3-00 


4*27 

Bs. 15 and below Bs, 20 

.1 1*45 

! 

3-55 

.... 

5*00 

Bs, 20 and ,, 

Bs. 25 

.1 2-50 

3-00 

.... 

5*50 

Bs, 25 and „ 

Rs. 30 

• 1 . ■ 1*57 ■ 

4*14 

.... 

5*71 

■ Bs| .30 and „ 

Rs. 35 - 

2*17 

3*00 

0*17 

6*34 

Bs, 35 and ,, 

Rs. 40 

. ■ ■■ V. ,3*00 ' 

6*00 

.... 

9*00 

Bs. 40 and „ 

Rs. 45 

.j 3*00 

0*33 ■ 

!, i 



9*33 

Bs. 45 and „ 

Es. ;50 

. .... 

|. , . ■ , , , ■ 


.... 

Bs, 50 and over 

‘ 

1*00 

i 

: 5*00 

.... 

6*00 

AH incomes 

.. 

. 1*73 

3*70 

0*03 

5*46 

DH0MA. 





Below Rs. 15 

.. 

.■| - ■■ 1*33 '' 

3*67 j 

..... 

5*00 

Bs. 1.5 and below Bs. 20 

1*20 

3-76 ! 

0*16 

5*12 

R-s. 20 and „ 

Es. 25 

: 1*91 

1 

.3-92 

0*17 

6*00 

Bs. 25 and „ 

Es. 30 

i 1*92 

4-2.3 ! 

0*23 

6*38 

Bs. 30 and ,, 

Bs. sb 

2*00 

3-50 j 

.... 

5*50 

Bs. 35 and ,, 

Bs. 40 

1*33 

3-00 1 

' ,1 

.... 

4*33 

Bs. 40 and ,, 

Es. 45 

1 2*00 

j 

1 

5*33 1 

.... 

7*33 

Bs. 45 and „ 

Es.50 

2*00 

4*00 1 

.... 

0*00 

Bs. 50 and over 

** . * 

3*33 

5*34 i 

.... 

8*67 

'All incomes 


1*63 

3*94 1 

0*12 , 

5*69 





Depeiidantti 
livmg away 
from the’ 
famiiv. 


S'amers.. : I Dependants. 


*03iie group. 


BARS! 


Rs, 15 and below R.'h, 20 


Rs. 25 and 


Rs. 30 and 


Rs. 40 and 


Bs. 45 and 


Rs. 50 and over 


incomes 




Below Bs. 15 


Rs. 15 and below Rs, 20 


Bs. ’20 and 


Rs. 30 and 


Rs. 35 and 


Rs. 40 and 


Rs*. 45 and. 


Rs.. 50 and over 


All incomes 


GADAG, 


Below Bs. 15 


Rs. 15 and below Bs. 20 


Rb, 20 and 


Rs. 30 and 


Rs, 35 and 


Rs/40 and 


Rs, 45 and 


Rs. 50 and over 


All incomes 



J; APPENDIX m 

SCHEMES OF STANDARDIZATION OF WAGES, 


1. AHMEDABAB. 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION OE THE STANDARD FOB THE W 
AS AGREED BETWEEN THE AHMED A BAD MILLOWNERS’ 
AND THE TEXTILE LABOUR ASSOCIATION 


(Ihis standard does not apply to automatic looms.) 

(1) Basic IMe: 

Tie standard to be adopted wiU be 23 pies for weaving ten yard 
10 picks 111 a quarter of an inch. “ ^ 

(2) Daljicliona to be made for leaser reed space; 

per inch below 44" up to 32". For looms froi 
uediictioii will be made in the following manner : 

li% to bo deducted from 44" up to 32" and below 32" the rate o 

a loo^, deduction to be mad 

a loom, the rate for 25 shall be given. 

(3) Alhivances for higher reed space : 

li% increase per inch from 44:" np to 50" reed space. 

For 51" and 52" looms, 1 from 44" to 50" and 2i% per inch up to 5! 
ior looms above 52", the allowances will Le as follows:-— 

1 J?4 per inch from 44" to 50" and 

pe^ inch for 51" and 52" looms, and 
per inch for looms above 52" 

10 and W Sk'tkulSt p“ 


Looms. Bates in 
pies. 


Looms. Bates in 
pies. 


24-033 

24- 38 

25- 07 

26- 103 

27- 263 

28- 403 

29- 355 

30- 705 

31- 855 

33- 005 

34- 155 
36-465 


38" 18-68 48» 

30" 19-09 50" 

32" 19-55 

34" 20-125 si-' 

38" 20-70 66" 

38" 21-275 5r 

40" 21-85 60" 

42" 22-425 09^ 

44' 23-00 64" 

45' 23-345 

46" 23-69 70" 

pl“" clolli only. For ci 
any sort working on any loom, the following method ihould be 

piol‘me“varr»nd°fl‘'’'® lo?*® given above first oonv 

pioK one yard and then shoul i be multiplied by the numhpt- nf 
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IsciEBASB FOB Hiohbe Reeds. 

bii* shlubl^^ven reed mwiticaied above, increase on the fc 

(a) From 40 to S6 reeds, 1% for every 4 reeds and l|% when the reeds excec 
(d) Prom 32 to 68 reeds, 1% for every 4 reeds and U% when the reeds exceei 

(c) Prom 36 to 76 reeds, 1% for every 4 reeds and 1 when the reeds excec 

(d) From 64 to 88 reeds, 1% for every 4 reeds and l-i% when the reeds cxcce 

(e) Prom 68 to 92 reeds, 1% for every 4 reeds and 1|% when the reeds exccc 

o^aeldim^ 

Nothing is to be deducted when the reed used is below the standard. 

P*'®®*'-®® ’f in » dent. In order to find c 

Mentioned above hav. 

calculated. It the ends are drawn in a different manner than the usual one, the r 
01 warp ends in an incli will be eormted as the number of reeds ; e.ff. when tlire 
are drawn m one dent, the reeds will be calculated U* times the original, number, 

(5) Allowances for matting^ moeklmo, crepe, etc. 

The stave allowances for the abo^-o types of cloth arc to he given as follows 

(а) For any number of staves from 1 to 6—4%, 

(б) For any number of staves from 7 to 10“-8%. 

(c) For ii staves and more, 1 additional per cent, por stave over and abovt 

(6) Allowance for ariifieujJ silk : 

(a) If artificial silk is used in border, an increase O-f 2-J%, 

(b) If artificial silk is used in body- weave, an increase of 5% shall be givxm, 

(c) If artificial silk is used in wxft, an increase of shall be idven. 



(8) Aliowaness for Borden' : 

Tile folloi.¥jng allowances for tlie width of the borders such as Saree and Dhoti 
bordors^ Naksh! 'Patti, Bangalore Patti, Yuvraj Patti, Chnlpat, Bhamankatlii, etc,, 
shall be given : — 

■ (a.) IJpt’O yV ^'^' hacrease of 2%, h 

(6) xlbovo I" to an increase of 4%, . 

(c) Above ll''"' to 24'', an mcrease of 6%. 

(d) Above 2'!/ to 34", an increase of 10%. 

(e) Above 34", an increase of 124%. 

( / ) Por Chaddar and Voyal Patti, an increase of 2%,. 

To biid out the width of the borders of the skirt cloth, total width of all the borders 
shall be divided by 2 and result shall be taken for iiurpose of calculation. 

Allowaneos for stripes where coloured or doubling yam is used (e.g. in Zibra or Doria 
Raroes) shall not be given under this clause as the provision for the same is made in 
the procv^ding clause. 

To fiud out the width of the borders of the pancha and the skirt sarecs, total width 
of ail the borders shall be divided by 2 and the result shall be taken for purposes of 
calculation. 


( 0 ) AlIoiva}ices for Nahshks in Dhotis and Sarees : 

Tip to.. 7 jacks ... .. 4% increase. 

Prmn 8 to 12 jacks .. .. 6% increase. 

Prom 13 to .20 jacks ■ ,. ■ ., 8% increase. ■ 

Prom 21 to 30 jacks . . . . 12% increase. 

Prom 31 to 40 jacks . . . . 15% increase. 

Note. — ^The allowance for fancy border shall be given ovi 
for the border as provided for in the previous clause. 

{10} AUoicances for headings ^er fair of pieces : 

(a) j\n increase of i% for 10 jmrds. 


{/-) 10% „ 1 yard. : 

; . iVofe.— (1) As for allowances for chola headings, half the number of yards per chola 
shall be considered as the basis. 

(2) As for allowance for Saree heading, the length of emdi Saree shall be the basi,-e 

(11) Allotvance for shuttle changes in Sarees .* 

The following increase shall be given for total shuttle ciiangcs in Sarees and Para! 
Sarees : — 

(a) From 7 to 13 shuttle changes — 1% increase. 

(h) From 14 to 20 shuttle changes — 2% increase. 

(c) From every additional 5 shuttle changes above 20, an increase of 1% shall 

■{■'■'"■""be 'given. ■■ ■■ ^ ■ ■' ' 

\i It in any cloth besides ^'aree the number of shuttle chartgo.s is more thau 26, 

the allowance for the same shall be given as per (c) above. 


L ^ ^ 7 j-1 *1 *') 

■■.C' 
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( i2 AUoimum f&r iwUl : 

All increase of 2% slitill be given for thif^ uf cloth. 

(13) AMnunnce for split dolh : 

2% increase, sliall be .given for the cut-clotli. bitfc if the bbcle is used on the beam, 
, the increase shall be 4%. 2% .more sliaU .be allowed for each -extra ■' split. ■' 

:iM} AMowame^ for dobhf^-’Suahies : 

In dobby^siislii sorts stave allowaince shall he .given in addition to the increase for 
colour, percentages. . . 

fI5) xHlba?a?zce for colour pA tvejt : 

IVhen coloured yarn is used in weft, aa .inereas.e- 'of 3% shall be given. ' 

Alhwafim^ for Maklimal 

For Makhmal dPattI horde .s^s an, additional allowance of 2% 'shall be given -over and 
above the allowances for the border. 

(17) Allowarhce for pluin (mclfancij Dor las in Ihe Body Weave: 

2% increase shall be given when tliere are plain Dorias in the Body Weaw. 

coloured w’arp i.s used in the Body Weave, allowance as ine itioiir d iii 
clause (7) shall also be give!.i. Additional allowance for as many staves as are used 
tor fancy weave should be given in case of fancy Dorias. 

(18) Allowance far Satin Weave : 

All additional allowance of 3% shall be given for Satin Weave in the body of the 
■ cloth. 


(19) Allowance for dijfere/nt coumts of -warp: 

(a) From 28*51 to 38*50, an increase of 11% shall be given. 

(b) From 3S*5I to 48*o0, an increase of 5% shall be given. 

ic) From 48*51 to 58*50, an increase of 74% shall be given. 

(d) From 58*51 aiii above, an increase of 12^% shall be given. 

IVote, — Doubling yarn is used as warp in body weave to ascertain the coiuit of yarn, 
one-half of the doubling yarn shall determine the count allowance. 

moi AHMBIBABAD MILLOWNBES’ ASSOCIATION. 

Ahmedabad, 18th May 1920. 

The following rates are iixcd today by Mahatma Grandhiji and Sheth Mangaldas 

. ,Warp:,p,iecers — ,Bs. 12-12-0. for 340 to 380' spindles. 

, Bs. 12-8-0 for less number of spindles. 

Es. 13-0-0 for spinciles more than 380. 

Bonus as per standard of the Century Mills. 

Weft piecers — ^These workers will receive for w'eft, same additional amount on the 
new w^ages of Warp Pi' cers, which they used to receive. For 
example — If a warp piccer in a mill receives Bs. 9-8-0 and a weft 
piecer receives Rs, IQ-O-fi an I the warp piecer now receives Es. 12-8-0, 
according to the new standard, the wreft piecer shall now receive 
Rs. 13-0-0. ■ 

Doffers — Bs. 9-4-0 shall be paid for a full day, and Rs. 5-0-0 for half a day. Bonus 
according to the standard of the Century Mills. 

Those working doubles shall receive 14 times these wages. 


- ^ 






„ . standard basic wages, 
iiicliiding Dear Food Allowance. 


(ii!6 days per raontb of 9 hours 
■■each), . " 


Occix^atiom common to variom Departments : 

1. Departmental Oilers 

2. Shafting Oilers 

3. Oilers and Banders wherever employed 

4. Mochies 

5. Tare Pickers 
Bardan Pickers 
Bobbin Cleaners . , 

Waste Pickers 


7* Hoistmen 
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These wages are fixed iov a clay of 10 hours. 'Ihe 
as it ia-^^New rates will be applied for wages payable after 12th June 1920, 
however, the new wages will begin from 1st June 19.-0. 

The standard rates for other departments will he fixed and announced after 

3 days. 

In the case of 13 hours working day, the warp and weft piecers snail ge 

an additional amount of Bs. 2-84 per Hapta, ® £ , 

the whole day Bs. 2 per Hapta and a doiter working foi half a day Be. 1 

perHapta. 

No wages are to be paid by any mill for any depaitaent on strike day^ 
In the case of such unjust demand, it is recommended to niuioduce in he 
■ . first group. 

(Signed) GOBDHAl^DAS I. PATEIi. 

THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNEIIS’ ASSOCIATIOK. 

Ahmedabad, 26tb September .1931, 


Circular No, 17 'L 

Tiio workers in the P'rame Department have demanded an increase in wages axid ior 
Hoghwari Allowance. On inquiry and finding that wages are ^ 

I find it necessary to immediately give decision in the matter. I declare that particularly 
in the Drawing and the Eoving Deiartments, wages are comparativdy lower. 
I therefore, recommend that the mills paying less than Bs. 14-b-O including Bonus on 
an average in those departments should adjust the rates so as to bring the wages to that 
level and give a Moghwari allowance of Bs. l-S-O- This does not apply to those mills 
paying on an average of Bs. 16 including Bonus. The mills paying wages between 
Bs. 14 and Bs. 16 shall so adjust the wages tiiat the average wages with Bonus amounts 
to Bs. 16. This shall be put into operation soon. I recommend this arrangement to be 
followed for wages payable on 25th September. 

Toplawalas, Oartmen and Sweepers are to be paid a Moghwari allowance of Be. I from 
1st October. 

(Signed) Mangaldas Girdhardas. 

25fch September 1921. 

2, BOMBAY. 

STANDABDISBD UST GB WAGES AS E.EAME,D BY THE SPECIAL 
SUB-COMMITTEE OF THE MILLOWNEBS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 


Bs. 

a. 

p- 


24 

0 

0 


26 

6 

0 


26 

4 

0 


24 

8 

0 

_Men 

19 

0 

0 

Women 

16 

0 

0 

Men 

19 

0 

0 

^ Women 

16 

6 

0 


21 

0 

0 


4 



Standard Basic wages 
including Bear Food 
Allowance. 


(26 days per month 
of 9 hours each.) 


...Mixing Moom : 

1. Havganle.q or Bale Stackers 
2.. ■ Tare Pickers . ' 

Bale Breaker Attendants 
Mixing Spreaders 


4 ; 


Mixing Breakers 

Coolies 


Bhto Somi : . 

,, 1 . ■ Hopper Feeder 
Lattice Feeder 
Hand Feeder 
2, Exhaust Opener 
Exhaust and Lap 
Crichton Opener . . 

2. Breaker Scutcher Men 
Inter Scutcher Men. 

Finisher Scutcher Mon 

4. 2 Breaker Scutcher 
2 Inter Scutcher . 

2 Finisher Scutcher 

5. ^.'hread Extractor 

6. Willowmen 

7. Bust Carriers 
Bust Coolies 
Propping Carriers 

8. Hard Waste Machine Men 
Cop Breaker 
Roving End Breaker 

Offrd Room : 

1. Lap Carriers 
, ■ 2. ■ Fiy.Cratherers ... ^ ■ 

a. Can Boys and/or Card Tenters 

4. C^rinders and/or Strippers 

5. Flat Grinding Machine Men . 

(Not less than two machinoH. ) 

FfmmDepdftment ’ ■ 

.1 . Doffer Jobber 

2. Creelers or Boffer Boys 

3. Bobbin Carriers and Bobbin Coolies 

4. Frame Ttmters 

Ring Spinning Depaylmamt : 

3 . Boffer Jobbers 
2. Siders 
M Bk B 40 — 21 





Bs. a. p. 




24 8 0 


.. 

. . Men 

19 0 0 




23 S 0 



. . 


... 

. . 


21 0 0 

■■ 

. « 








. . 


21 0 0 



..J 




• • 1 

1 

* • r' 

..J 

22 0 0 



• o 




• 

22 0 0 


. . 




. . 

..1 



. . 


20 4 0 



..j 

20 0 0 

21 0 0 


... 




. . 


20 0 0 



■ .. J ■ 

21 0 0 



■■ ..J. ■■ 

21 0 0 


•• 


20 0 0 

20 0 0 
23 0 0 




24 8 0 


37 0 0 
17 0 0^ 

20 0 o' 
{See separate list.) 


40 0 0 
( See separate list. ) 




Hinj Spinning Depart me'nf-^ontd. 


4. 


Tarwallaa 
Followers 
Gaiters 
Bofiier Boys 
Bobbin Carriers 
Bobbin Coolies 
I)of£ Carriers 
Boi! Coolies 
Scale Coolies 


Doubling Department i 

h BofEer Jobber 

2. Siders . . 

3. BoSer Boys (if required) 

4. Boif and Bobbin Carriers 
BoJf and Bobbin Coolies 


Mule Spnnning Department : 

1, Creelers 

2. Bobbin Carriers 


Bo^ Carriers 
Coolies 


Eeeling Department : 

1. Coolies 

2. l^leelers 


Yarn, BnndUng Department : 

1. Weighers 

2, ' ICnotters ^ 

Pressers oi* Bnndlers 
* 4. Wi'appers 


Standard basic wages 
including Bear Food 
Allowance. 


(26 . days ■ per month ^ 
of 9 hours each.) 


40 0 0 
(See separate list.) 
17 0 0 


20 0 0 
(Sea separate iistj 


Labellers or Bundle Boys 
Canting^ Sphmlng {Mifiee^lanrous) Line Lem'Mng Deparlmmis ; 
1. Departmental Carpenters 


3 . 


Bope Splicers 

Ticket Boys 
Number Markers 
Wrapping Boys 

Fitter Coolies 
Head Boiler Coverers 
Assistant Boiler Coverers 
Tubular and Cone Banding Machine Men . 

(If on piece work, rate to be adjusted to give at least 
thi3 wage on full work,) 


25 

8 

0 

28 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

10 

8 

0 

36 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

24 

8 


22 

0 

0 



Standard baste wagew 

including Dear Pood 
Allowance, 

(26 days per month 
of 9 fioiirs each). 


g and arping Deparhumis 

Humber. Markers 
'Coolies' 

Bobbin Carriers 
Beam Carriers 
Crcelers or Creel .Boys 
Mf‘ ittdiiiu: and Warninri- 


26 0 0 
17 0 6 

(See separate list.) 


h'mig Depminmit ; 

, 1. "Beam Carrieri 
Size Mixers 
i>. .Front Sizers 
4, Back Sizers 


or Bemaing Dfpmimcnt 
. Beam Carriers 
. Heald Clc^aners and Bepair 
. Beed Bepairers 
. Drawing-in Bates 


(See separate list.) 


Wmnm Miicdhwm.^ and Wean-ng Line LevelMng Deparlmmte 

L Beam Carriers 
2. WeftMuccadam 

^1. Weft Coolies or Weft Carriers * * 

4. Loom Cleaners and Oilers 
.5. Line Levellmg Coolies 

WareJiottse, Calender mg, Bitmlmuj and Folding Departments t 

1. Koad Cutlooker 

2. Cutlookers 

3. Stitchers and Sert^t*rs 


40 0 0 

33 0 0 

Men 20 0 0 

Women 17 0 0 

21 0 0 

26 S' 0 

23 0 0 


4. Damping Men or Coolies 

5. Front Calendermen 

6. Back Calendemen 

7. Finishers 

S. Front Machine Folder 
0. Back Machine Folder 

10. Hand or Table Folders 

11. Head Stampers 

12. Assistant Stampers 

13. Ticket Appliers and Bundlers , 

14. Bundle Carriers or Cloth Coolies 
jvf Bk R 40— -Sla 





Standard ' ' 1ba'-ic ' wages ■ 
including Dear Food 
.Allowance^ 


{26'days per;inontli oi 
' 9 ixours.eaclid ■: 


Warelt^uae^ Oahndmng, Finishing and Folding DepaHm&nis 
' “-contd.. ' ■ ■ . ■ 


Piece Checkers, Sorters and Measurers 
Seale Boys , , 

^Number Markers and Tally Boys 


Ohth md Yam Baling Department : 

L Bale Marker 

2. Hoop Men or Hoop Gut ters 

!Navganies 
Bale Stackers, and 
Bale Coolies 

4. Coolies 


Cleaning ami Sorting Department 
1. Coolies 


Riko Sidebs. 
Twist and Weft frame 


Standard basic wages 
including Dear Food 
Allowance. 

(26 days per month of 
0 hours each.) 


Siders attending ; — 

Up to and including 200 spindles 
201 to 226 spindles 
226 to 250 


501 spindles and over 
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WOEKMS, 
Frame Tenters, 


Urawmj: 

■'Single 

; , 2 Mea pr 3 Heacl( 

Clubbing : ^ ^ 

72 to ,76 
, 78 'to 82 
- . '84 to 88 ' 

90 to 94,., 

96 and above 

Intermediate : 

100 to 108 

no to 118 

120 to 128 
ISO to 138 
140 and above 

liocbig : 

128 to 142 
144 to 156 
158 to 170 
172 to 184 
186 and above 


Standard basic wages 
including Bear Food 
Allowance. 

(26 daj^s per montli of 
9 hours each.) 

a. p. 


* . 23 8 0 ■ 
.. ■ 28 4 0 


26 8 0 
27 0 0 

27 8 0 

28 0 0 
28 8 0 


23 10 0 

24 4 0 

24 14 0 

25 8 0 
.26 .2 -.0 


23 0 01 

23 12 i>\pht8 33^^. 

24 8 0 / for two fra- 

25 4 0 f mcs. 

26 0 OJ 


ratcB per hank to be worked out so as to give the wa<^es snocifieW in 
i. 26 day month to an efficient worker %vorking full time. "" apcoifacd ni 


B,EAwmcf-iN. 


ihe ioliowiiig consolidated rates are recommended per 1,000 ends: 
C4rey and 100% Colour Plains and Twills and Brills 


^ * * JUCTJJIIO CWl 

woven on 4 shafts or loss 

(frey and 100% Colour Bosoti (double drawn) 

Plain Striped Susis 

Bhotics up to and including f plain border. . 
Bobby bordered Bhoties up to and .including 
Saries %vith plain borders over J-''' 

Bobby bordered Saries up to border 
Saries — ^full dobby borders over 


28 pies per 1,000 ends. 





The. BaBiB-^Flain Gloth — Grc,y» 


liafce per 10 yards of 
40 picks per inch. 


Appropriate Ltmm AVidth. 


Inches. 


Double Beam fForl:. — ^ilbove mtes plus 4 pies per 1,000 ends. 

WireHmlds. — ^Above rates 10 per cent. 

Double Draum Beams, — ^Thrce-foiirt-hs of the above rates. 

Note . — 2 and 1 Brill drawn in ou G shafts would bo paid at 6 shaft Bobby rates. 

Sorts drawn in on 80 actual reeds and finer (2 ends per dent) : add 4 pies it> 
above rates. 

Consolidated Rath List mii Beelino-— Hand Reels — 40 Smndles pee Reel. 

T Leas Straight EecUng — {2 Meehrs per Med), 

Coimta Reeled. Doffs expected per daij% Rate. Equivalent to 

• « 24 dofiis of 20 threads. 07 pies im' 0 doffs. 120 standard liauks. 


4s 

... 20 


40 

. 67 

, 0 

99 

. . 200 

•’9 

6/6^8 

.. 24 

j# 

40 „ 

. 67 

„ 6 

99 

.. 240 

99 

8/8is 

.. 28 

)» 

40 „ 

. 67 

„ 7 

99 

..'280 ■ 


lO/lOis 

.. 34 

?> 

40 

. 67 

» 

9.9 

.. 340 

„ 99. 

12/12JS 

.. 36 


40 

. 67 

„ 0 

99 

.. 360 

ii 

14/14JS 

.. 40 

9, 

40 

. 67 

„ 10 

99 

.. 400 


16s 

. .. 42. 

JJ 

40 

. 67 

' ,9 10| 

99 

>. 420, . : 

''Sj. 

IBs 

.. 44 

if 

40 

. 67 

99 11 

>9 

.. 440 

. ?.»' 

20s-2(>s 

.. 48 

a 

40 „ , 

. 67 

.99 12 

99 

.. 480 

. . 99 

28s-3Ss 

.. 52 

9» . 

40 

. 67 

,9 13 

99 

.. 520 

'99 


If conditions are such that one rcelcr per reel could be worhed, the basic rate would be 50 
pies for the number of doffs specified against each count in the last column, e.g,, for one 
reeicr i)er reel on 18s, the rate would be 50 pies per 10 doffs or 400 standard hanks. f^"or 
40s and over, one reeler per reel should be compulsory. 

Expected doffs per day = 44. 

Rate for 40s and over would thus be 50 pies per 11 doffs, and would give a wage of 
Bs. 27-8-0 per reeler. 

Single cross reeling, above rates leas 5%, 

Double cross reeling, above rates less 10%. 

Two-folds yarns up to and including 30s, pay rate for resultant counts. 

Tw'o-folds yarns from 31s omvards, pay rate for rcauI1;ant eounts loss o %. 

^ote.-“»Thc above list is for 5'' and 6" lift twist bobbin and up to and iucluding 
T mule cops. AVhen reeling from weft bobbins, the list rate plm 10% to be paid. 

AVeavino Standaedisation Bcuiemb. 


Bobby clotlis including Bobby striped cloths and in- 
c hiding Brills on more than 4 shafts, but excluding 
Bhoties and Sariea ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . " ■ 

- 5 and 6 shafts .... ... ■ .. 38 pi^s per 1,0.00 .ends « 

no 12 „ .. .. 49. „ 

13to lf» „ ■ .. . .. ■ .. ,.60 „ ' . : ' „ 

... .17 to 20 „ . , ... ■ ... 76 „ 


Appropriate Luoiu W'idi j 


Bate per jlO yards 
40 pielvs per ineli. 


iVoie.— ihe term '‘Plain Cloth — Grey” for the purposes of this list includes 
cloth containing up to 16 ends of colour in the body of the cloth, and cloth containing 
no colour except in the selvedges. The term “ Plain Grey doth also indudes cloths of 
twill weave woven on Tappet Loom on not more than 4 shafts, but excludes Drills. 

Payment for any cloth under «50" wide will be on appropriate loom width 'which will be 
Mcen as doth width in grey state ^pUs 10 per cent. JFractions of an inch to he taken as 
the next higher inch. 

For cloth 56" wide and ovex’, the rate for the loom in which it is actually woven to be 
■paid. ■ ■■ ■ : ‘ ■ '■■■ ■ 

'Weft Aelowais'ces. 


Up to Sf Lift. 


Loom, -n,!, i over. 
0 / * 0 / 
/o 0 / : /o 


Over 6" Lift and 
Universal Pirns* 


3s and below 

.. i 



! 

* 

.. 

: 30 

35 

j 40 

4s 



. . 

32 I 

37 

' 42 

: 25 

30 

34 

5s 

** .. 1 



26 : 

31 

36 

20 

24 

29 

08 

.. 33 

38 

43 

22 1 

27 

32 

16 

20 

24 

7s 

.J 28 : 

33 

38 

■18 1 

23 

28 

12 

16 

20 

8s 

..1 23 : 

28 

33 

14 ! 

19 

24 

9 

13 

17 

9b 

**l 18 ; 

23 

28 

11 i 

16 

21 

0 

10 

14 

10s 

..i 13 ; 

18 

23 

^ i 

13 

18 

i 4 

8 

12 

11s 

*. 9 

14 

19 j 

5 

10 

15 

3 

7 

10 

12s 

6 

11 

16 

3 

8 

13 

i ' 2 • 

6 

9 

13s 

** 4 

8 

12 : 

2 

5 

9 

r ' ♦ . ■ 

3 

6 

148 

.. 3 

7 

9 

■ "■* 

2 

6 



4 

ISs 

••! 2 

5 

7 

.* 

.. 

3 

i ■ *, • 


2 


: .1, 






. 




; 
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(.'oimts. 


I Below 42" 

I 42" and 
iLoom, below 


52" Below!': 42'' 
a.nci 42" | and 
over. Loom. I below 


52" |Below,.r 42"' M" 
and I 42" ' and-, .and, 
over. Loom .jbelow over. 


352 divided by ^2 


Average count — 11s, 


Be ep ' AiiEowahoss, 


Standard, 


Ends per incb 
permissible without 
allowance in Brills, 
Sateens and Ducks’ 
Ti’i'oven 3 or more ends 
per dent. 


Ends per inch in reed J 
permissible without ""T 
allowance in 2 pea' dent ! 
sorts, I 


Counts of Wi 


Up to and including 8a 
Above 8s and up to and includ- 


In the case of cloths w^oveu two ends per dent, airalio 
excess of the figures gnren in coluiu^i 
in the case of Brills woven 3 ends in a dent, an allowai 
every o ends m excess of the figures given in column (2) 
If a Brill IS woven 4 or 5 ends in a dent, an allows., ni 
every 4 or 5 ends in 
^ JS^n plain cloth L ^ 

^ as m column (1), i.e,, if a cloth 
be oaloulated as if there 


>f the figures given in column (1). 

^ ance of i. per cent, to be given for 

^ Uper cent, to bo o:iven for 

excess of the figures given in column (2) ^ b loi 

perinehia reed would 


48y 


a » 


High Pick Allowances. 

allowance to be given ae under 


aos weft and j .. 

under i weft. Aliowancc*. 




Picks per inch 


di to dt 
65 to 68 
69 to 72 
7a to 76 
77 to- SO 
81 to 84 
85 -to 88 
89 to 92 
93 to 96 
97 to 100 
101 to 104 
105 to 108 
109 to 112 
il3 to 116 
117 to 120 


7S to 76 
77 to 80 
81 to 84 
85 to 88 
80 to 92 
93 to 96 
97 to 100 
101 to 104 
105 to 108 
109 to 112 
113 to 116 
117 to 120 
121 to m 
125 to 128 
129 to 132 


io'bfaivein and weft faced Sateens, half the above 


allo’v^’aiiccfc 


Fink W’auf Allowance. 


4is to 50s 
51s to 60s 
6 is to 80s 
4>vor SOs 


COLOUB AND AEmiOJtAI, SttK WaBP AlloWASCES. 




i 

> 


Up to and ineinding 20% 
26% to 50% 

51% to 100% 


Up to and including 10% 

16 % to 26 % 

26% to 60% 

51% to 75% 

76% to 100% 


Colour Allowance 


Ai'tificial silic 
allowance (single). 


Doubled coloured yarn, half the single colour allowance to be «iven 
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Aktipioial Silk Allowa.nc'1':s. 

Artificial silk weft . . . 

^ XafCj , — ^riiis allowance -is 'only to be given in single vsliiittie sorts, 
given in drop box sorts for Wliiek sepamte allowances are provided. 


It 


“->70 , , . ^ ... 

iiot^ to,, be.' 


Db-op Box ALLOWAXOiiis. 


Slnittles. 


Up to 40“'' 
4r to m" 
r>r'to 60 " 
bFto72'^ 
iS"' and over 






It'iien one shuttle sorts are woven in drop l>ox looms, the ailot^^ances in the left hand 
colimm less 10% to be given. 

M,g » — For a plain cloth w’oven in a 40"' drop box loom, the allow^anee would be 20%. 


■ ■ Bobby silapt work .ix cibowd. ■, 

1 to 6 staves .. . . .. .. 4 % 

For each additional stave, add . . .. .. 1% 

Idle above allowances are not to be given for patella stripes or skirt bordered dhoties 
wb ioh are provided for separately. 

Ctlwbbpw Boabi) Allowabcbs in Bhotjbs and Sabirs of all sorts inglpdino 
Patcha )Stripbs and Skirt Borders. 

From 1 to 8 Jacks . . 

„ Oto ie „ 

,, 17 to 24 ,, ; ■■ ■ ■: ■ ■ . ■ 

,, 25 to ,32 .A;; .. .. .. ] 2 % 

33to40. ,, ■■■ ■■ ■ .. .. .... . .. ,„ 


Jacq Hard Borders . 

100 hook Jacquard 
200 „ „ 

400 t. 


.15% 

20% 

30% 


111 Bholy and Saree sorts, which have shaft work in the ground and Bobby cumber* 
])oard work in the border, the total shaft allowance would be the sum of the appropriato 
shaft and cumber-board allowances. .ci- j. 

For example, a saree with a dobby pattern on 10 shafts in the ground, and a fancv 
border requiring 10 Jacks: 

llie total allowance would be as under:— 

10 shafts in ground 
10 jacks in border 


Total 


8% allowance 
6% allowance 

14% allowance 


M 


HoRDER Allowance fob Dhotibs .ash Saries. 


L'ptoi;’' (cadi sitlc) 
Ovoi 5" to 1:|," „ 

Over IJ" to If" 

Over l;f" t-o 
Over 2-y' to S-r 
Over 3-?/ 

9* 


"Uiioties With 
' patcha 
Htripes 


worJ<. 


‘>f)' 

/o 

3J% 

4% 

3% 

6% 

n% 

s% 

10% 

12?b 

15% 

13% 

11% 

for ciiniber-board 


Heabiso Aeeowasues (Peb pair) for short lbsgth sorts. 

(.DhotieSa Varies, Ohadars,) 


■^% for .10 yards. 
3% for 9 yards. 
3% for aS yards. 

, 4-J% for 7 yards, 

' d% for 6 yards. 
^i% for 5 yards. 
9% for 4 yards. 
n% for 3 yards. 
13% for 3 yards, 
lo% for 1 yard. 

ioi' Cliulas with 4 headings per paij’ ; 

^'2% for Chola heading in additio-u to above. 
E. g. Chola S yards long : 

2% allowance for Chola heading, plus 
3% as per list 


A. Total r>% 

ABr.mOK.AI. SHRTTI.E OraKGE AbbOWAKCBS EOR CO.MPBICATEB HEABIKO S r. 

Haeies and Bhoties. IJN 

UX) to 8 shuttle cha.nges x)er heading (avera<'o) 

9 to 15 „ „ ^ * 

10, to 20 

” " ’’ . ff •• 

Over 20 shuttle changes, add 1% for every 3 ehanges. 
iufto S~d dMdilgTyt in each heading 


Nii. 

OO' 

/a 

4% 


SmiTs. 

Add 3% for first cut split. 

Add 1 J% for each additional cut split. 


Beills, 


¥or Brills, the following allowances to be granted • 

2% for Brill, 

if pioh finding is insisted upon in cloths woven in 84 reed and below* 




i 


:.i 


?-■ : 
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l)riMs WO veE' fitter tkaa S4 read 
4%for:Briil. 

8% if pick finding is insisted upon. 

Ceammkd Stbipes. 

No aliowaiice to be paid for yam extra dented ' in the jeed nnless the average ends 
per inch in the cloth is high enough to come within the fine reed allowance, wdiich will 
then apply. 

Double Dbawh Waeps, 

Donble-dmwn warps (dosiiti) .to be treated as an increase in reed of e»g»lt)S' 

warp Bosuti in 48 reed would be treated as 54 reed and have 3 per cent, allowance added 
as per list. 

Mixed Dextikg. 

Average reed to be taken for allowance. 

Example . — ^Totai number of ends, say, 2, -200 divided by reed space, say 28^^= 7S 
reed with 24s w’arp would have an allowance of 11% added. 


Two Beam Sobts. 


Allow^ance of 24%. 
Jacqdabd — ^AlL‘Oveb Styles, 


fist to be settled later. 


Time Wobkebs. 

Ail the more important occupations in the Industry connected with the actual 
manufacture of cloth and yarn except those of a supervisory character have been covered 
by the above list. 

WlXDIXG. 

Owing to varying conditions both in regard to .speeds and allocations of spindle per 
winder, length of yarn on bobbins etc. from which winding is being done, it is not possible 
at present to lay 'down standard rates for the industry as a whole, but mills will be 
XJermitted to fix their piece wwk rates to suit their particular productions per winder 
on various classes of w'ork, such rates to be fixed so as to give the under-mentioned 
monthly earnings for 26 days of full w^ork (9 hours per day) to efiioient winders : 


C4rey winding 

Grey winding on high speed machines 
Colour and artificial silk winding 

The above basic earnings will apply only in the case of un rationalised mills. 


WARPn?cj, 


jSfilis will be permitted to fix their own piece work rates to give a wage to a war^jcr nf 
Ks. 40 per month of 26 working days of nine hours per day on single inachinc. In 
mills where the two machines per man system is w'orked, the rate.s to be 70% of the 
single ma(;hino rates. !For high speed warping, tlie rates to be fixefl should give a w^age 
of Ks. 65 for a full month of 26 working days of nine hour.s X3cr day to an efficient 
warper. 

Sizmo. 


Standard piece work rates have not been fixed, in view of the fact that many mills 
prefer to pay their sizers on a time work basis. 
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Weavinq. 

wm beTSrI Pe^- ^«aver aro worked 


Tliree-looms system 
Four-looms system 


|ths of the two-looms rate, 
fths of the two-looms rate. 


3. SHOMFm 

standardised list of wages as framed by the managers 

OF THB MILLS IN SHOLaPUR. ■■ 

Time Workebs.' 


Occupatiom common to imiom Departments-^ 
Departmental oilers . . ' 

Shafting oilers . . ' ^ . 

MocMes .. ' ,* * 

Bobbin Cleaners an,d Collectors 
Hoistmen 

Mixing: iSoom-— 

Navganies or Bale stackers . . 

Mixing coolies : . . 

Blow Boomr- 

Hopper feeders . . 

Exhaust and Crichton men 
Scutcher Men (one machine) 
machines) 

(The aboTe includes Inter Finislier etc.) 
Willow Machine , . 

Waste Breaker 

Bondas and Thread Extractors 
Dust Carrier 


Card Boom . — 

Lap Carrier 

, , : Ely Gatherers . . 

Can Boy or Tenter 
Grinders and/or Strippers 
Flat Grinder 

Frame Department — 

Dofer or Creeler . . 
Bobbin Carrier . 

Frame Tenter 


Standard basic 
wages including 
Dear Food 
Allowance, 

PmS, 

a. p. 

37 

0 0 

10 

0 0 

19 

0 0 

13 

8 0 

16 

0 0 

17 

0 0 

17 

0 0 

15 

0 0 


15 0 0 
Id 0 0 

0 0 

Id 0 0 

16 0 0 
15 0 0 
Id 0 0 


16 0 0 
15 0 0 
15 0 0 
17 0 0 
IS 0 0 


13 S 0 
15 0 0 
separate list,) 


Standard basic 
wages mcliidiiig 
Bear, 'Food ■ 

, Allowance^ 






Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Ring Department-^ 







Tarwallas ■ . , . 

. . 



15 

0 

0 

Buffers ■ ■ 



. » 

13 

'■S'. 

0 

Bobbin Coolies 




15 

O' 

■0 

Bobbin Cleaners and Strippers 



.. 

13.: 

8 

'.0 

Empty Bobbin Collectors 



, .. 

,13', 

8 

,'0' 

IPiecers . , ■ . ■ 




17'. 

0 

■0,. 

{Bee separiite list.) 



Basis 225 spindles 


Winditig fixed — 







Weighing coolies . . 

. . 



15 

0 

0 

CoL Yarn cooiies . . 


. . 


.. 15 

0 

0 

Bobbin Carriers . . 

: . . 



15 

0 

0 

Empty Bobbin Collectors 

.. 

.. 


,13' 

S',' 

0 

Warpmg Department — 







Creelers 




15 

0 

0 

Warpers {see piece work ratt-s). 







Bkmg Departme/d — 







Back Sizer . , 

. . 


... 

'24'' 

0 

0 

Beam coobes 




20 

0 

0 

Sizers (Minimum).. 




40 

0 

0 

Size Mixing coolies 

. . 



16 

0 

0 

Drawin-g^hi DcpaHme 1 — 







Beed Repairers 


. . 


10 

0 

0 

Heald Repairers , . 



... 

18 

0 

0 

bS""’ } I''"®® 







Wmamig fixed — 







Beam coolies 




20 

0 

0 

Wearing and Weft coolies 



... 

15 

0 

0 

Bobbin Collectors . . 



... 

13 

8 

0 

Mochies . . 




10 

0 

0 

Line Level Coolies (when ein]doyed) 




15 

0 

0 

Calender and Folding Department — 



- 




Front Calender Men 



' ... 

17 

0 

0 

Back Calender Men 




16 

0 

0 

Finishing Machine Atiendant 




10 

8 

0 

Front Machine Folder 




10 

8 

0 

Back Machine Foldej 




15 

8 

0 

Hand Folder Men 


■ ' 

. * 

16 

0 

0 

Bundler (Men) , , ♦ . 

<< • 

» » 


15 

0 

0 





Standard basic 
wages ineludiiiii 
Dear .Food 
illiowaiieo. 


Calender mid Folding Depariment^^ontd, 

Clo til Carrier. . 

Hoar! Rtampere (wben caiiployed.) 
Assistant Stampers ( , ) 

Clotli Weigliing Coolies ■ . , 
Hand Stamper , . , , 

Yarn mid Cloth Baling Depwinwnt-^ 
Coolies . , 

Chth Godmm Department^ 

Coolies 

Dyeing DeparlmeM--’^ . 

Coolies 

Engine Department^ 

Engine Oilmen . . 

Shafting Oilmen . . 

Hope Splicers . , 

Mechanic Coolies . . 

Humidity Coolies 
Mouicling, Paintingpoolies , . 
Ceneral Coolies and Coal Coolies 

Oeneml Deparlmefit'-^ 

Coolies 

Fanitury DeparUmnt — 

Bhangis 


Dravnng — 
Single 


men per 3 beads 


Flubhing- 


Tntenmdiate — 

100 to 108 spindles 

no to 118 . 

liiO to 128 ,, . . 

130 to 138 „ , . 

1 40 and above , , 
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Moving’*^ 

128 to 142 spindles 
144 to 166 
■■ 168 to 170 
172 to 184 
186 and above ■ 

The above rates iiieiude clear food aliowanee. 


Standard basic 
wage® mclnding 
Dear Food . 

■ Allowance, 

Rs» a. p, 

18 8 0 
19 0 0 

19 8 0 

20 ' 0 0 
20 8 0 


Ring Sidees, 

Mdem 

Up to and including 225 spindles 
226 to 260 spindles 
261to275 
276 to 300 „ . , 

301 to 325 „ . . 

326 t o 350 „ . . 

351 to 375 „ . . 

376 to 400 „ . . 

401 to 425 ,, . . 

426 to 450 „ . . 

4oI to 475 • 

47(J to 50C» „ . . 

Over 600 ,, . . 

The above wages include dear food allowance. 


Rs. a. p. 

17 O' 0 

18 0 0 
10 0 0 
20 0 0 
21 0 0 
22 0 ' 0 

23 0 0 

24 0 0 

25 "0 0, 

26 0 0 

27 0 0 

28 0 0 
29 0 0 


Femam: Tbie Workers. 


Sweepers in all mill deimrtmenf s 
Compound sweepers 
Waste Pickers 
Bobbin Cleaners . . 

Fixed Winders (w^hcn employed) 
Fixed Heelers (when employed) 

Folding Depart wmf — 

Pasters 

Bimdlers 

Knotterfi 

Hand folders , . 


Rs. a, p. 

S 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 


10 0 (I 
10 0 0 
10 0 0 
12 0 0 
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WlXJJXNa, 


Bombay Mill- 
owners Circular 
Exjxected Prodn. 
per Winder 
per day. 


Recommended 

rate per 
100 ibs. 




liaiiy wages 
oji the Prodn. 


Is to Os 
Rs to lit 


-Hate for M ami B High speed windi-g to be m % less than the above rat« 


OoLotTR Winding. 

'tram Hmih io Bobbms on Bmm Wiriders, 

to Bohblm on Vertical Bpmdle 


Counts. 


Rate per 100 lbs. 


Os arid below 
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Co^SOMTlATKD EA'JJE LiST FOB BeELIXC HAKD RBEI^S — SpmBIiES PEE E^EEEj. 

i? Meders pry Bed. 


Counts Keeled. 


Kate ]>ics 


Per doffs of 
4^).ffanks. 


Standard Hanks. 


4s. . .. 

S/SJ-s . . 
lO/iO^s 
I2/12J8 
]4/14.\s 
im . . 

18b . . 

t>0s-2()s 

28b-38s 

Single Cross liecUng 
Double do. 


• *1 

54 pics 
54' „ 

I 5 doffs i 

■ ■ 6 ■ ... 1 ■ 

200 
■ 240 

1 

54 . 

: ■■ ' ' ■ :7 . ■. ■ ■ ■■ i ■ 

380 


54 ,, 

s.t 

340 

* j 

54 „ 

o" 

360 


54 ■„ 

10 

400 

1 

54 „■ 

101 

420 

1 

. 54 .. 

11. 

440 

* *1 

54 ,, 

13 ■ ■ i'... 

480 


. 64 

13 

520 



Above rates less 5 %! 

.... 

. .i 

.... 

:do. 10 %i 

— 


The above list is for 5'^ and Lift Twist Bobbins. 

Por Weft Bobbins 10 % extra should be paid. 

Bates for one reeler v)orhiivg one reel . — -The rate to be 48 pies instead of o4 pies for 
tlie number of doffs (or standard ha,iiks) specified above. 


Drawer : 

Grey ends 
Colour ends 

.Readier : 

Grey ends 
Colour ends 


Deawincmn Piece Wobk. 

. . Annas 2 per 1,000 ends. 

. . Annas 2 pies 6 per 1,000 ends. 


Anna 1 per 1,000 ends. 

Anna 1 pies 3 per 1,000 ends. 

Bundling Depaktment. 


Ks. a. p. 
4 4 0 

3 12 0 


1 14 0 


Dresser : 

Kate i)er 1,000 Bundles 
10,000 lbs. 

Kmtter : 

Rate X)er 1,000 Bundles 
10,000 lbs. 

Weighers: 

Rate per 10,000 lbs. .. 

Wrappers: 

Rate per 10,000 lbs. 

Weaving Standabdisation Scheme for the Mills of Sholapur. 

We accept the scheme put forward by the Bombay Millowmers’ Association, but the 
rates per 10 yards to be 10 per cent, less than the Bates in this Scheme. 

e.g. 

Appropriate loom width : 30 

Rate per 10 yards of 40 picks per inch : Pies 17*10 

etc, 

average working efficiencies give a wage of Rs, 31-84) to 
§ two-loom weaver in a 26-day working month, 



■ ■ ; Pirn WiKiyma. 

■amn' Bohbim and Cheeses to Pirns on Universal go 

:its« 

Kate per 100 lb 


-bove rates is 20 spindles per winder on 20s coi 
given only 10 spindles, tbe above rates pine 2$ ^/^ 
nndles tbe above rates pins 12J %. 

Wabpeks’ Bates ok Snow Speed Machikes, 


A$ tecommmded before 


For whole coloured beams the above rates plus 10 %. 

For Pattern Beams individual mills to fix their own rates. 

„ . ^ ^ Addekda to Time Wobkeks’ Wages, 

£J7igtm Department : 

(1) Fireman working on Boilers with automatic stokers 
- (2) Fireman working on Lancashire Boilers 

Gdide to Fabkikgs ok Piece Wobk Bates givek, 
(1) Grey Winders t 

On production given by the Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

208 95 lbs. per day. Monthly wage Bs. 17. 


tm 



('2} Pirn. Winders No. 00 
Cheeses to i*ims, 

(a) On production of 70 lbs. for 20 spindles on 20s. Bs. 17 i)er monlii. 

{b) On production of 35 lbs, for 10 spindles K-s. 10-8-0 per month. 

iW) Oohw Winders 

Basis 12 spindles 30 lbs. l^roduction 20s, count* 

Earnings Es. 14-8-0 per month. 

(4) Itecli7ig : — 

On production given by the Bombay Millowiiers’ Association., i,e. 20Ss count 1920 
hanks per roelj Earnings Bs. 14-8-0 per month. 


4. KHAN0ESH* 


Khandesh, Berar and Bwrhanpur Millowners® Association. 


STANBAEBI^SED LIST OF \VAGm FOE MILLS IN EAST AND 
WEST KHANBESH. 


Standard basic 
Avages incliidin< 
lieav Food 
Allowance. 


Department. 


Eemarks. 


up io and 
itli Be. 1 
additional 




Es. 

a. 

P- 1 

Blo w Boom : — 

■ 




Mixing Coolies 


15 

0 

■0 ' ■ 

Bale Breaker 


14 

0 

0 ! 

Opener attendant 

Aft * •. 

IS 

0 

0 

Opener Assistant 


u 

0 

0 ■ ! . ■ ' . 

Scutchers 


16 

8 

0 ■ 1 , ' ■ ' 

Willow 


14 

0 

0 

^Vlixing Cutter 


16 

8 

0 

Eoving Waste Opener 

13 

0 


vSweepers 


12 

0 

0 i 

Oilers 

■ *• 

17 

8 

0 1 . 

Card : — 





Card attendant 


13 

8 

0 

Strippers 


16 

0 

.(>■■■ I" ■ 

Flat G-rinders 


17 

0 

:o ,,i ' 

Lap Carriers 


15 

0 

0 


Oilers 


1 17 

8 

0 


Fly collectors 


- 14 

0 

i\ 


Sweepers 

.. 

12 

. . 

0 

0 


Sluhj Infer, 

J. 

■ 





Draw Tenters 1 

18 

8 

0 


Siiib „ 1 

iSee separate 

: 17 

8 

0 


Inter „ f 

list. 

18 

8 

0 


Eoving „ J 


18 

0 

0 


Boffers 


0 

0 

0 


Sweepers 


, 11 

0 

0 


Oilers 

, * 

17 

8 

0 - 


Siders — ^Warp 

. . 

16 

0 

0 1 

On the basis of 

Siders— Weft 


16 

8 

i 

including 225 m 





f 

more for everv 





J 

25 spindles. 
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meiit . 


Dmm^ Inier, Uovinfj-~-cimUl 


'J-arwa-llas 
Boffers .. 

;■ Kantawallag . 

Oilers 

Bobbin carrier 
:I)o,ff carrier . 

Boiler Coverers 
Assistant Ooverers 
Band, Fasteners 
Tubular Bandmen 
,_Wrapp!ng Boys 
Bobbin Strippers 
Sweepers 

Bond Waste Coilectoj 
Mocbi 


Carpenter 
Boubling Tenters*— Warp 
Doubling Tenters— Weft 
Weft Carriers 


Heeling : — 

Beelers {see separate list) 
Sweepers 


Oilmen 

Assistant Oilmen 
Bobbin Coolies 
Sweepers 
Bobbin strippers 
Grey Winders 


Colour Winders 
Pirn Winders 
(Jup Winders J 
Warping Department : 


Creel Boys , ‘ 

Warper {see separate iisi ) 
Bobbin carrier 


Sizing Department 


Front Sizer 
Back Sizer 
Mixing coolies 
Beam Carriers 
Beam (shoulder) carriers 
Empty Beam carriers 


Bee separate 
list. 






Btandaj’d basic ■ 
wages inciiKiiiig 
-Bear Food 
Allowance* 


Beiuarks, 


Hs. a. p. 


i:j 

<1 

1(5 

17 

3:5 

11 

20 

17 

17 
i:j 
Hi 
H 
12 
12 

18 


8 0 
8 0 
8 (i 


8 0 
t> (I 


d 0 
0 0 


8 0 
8 0 


Bs. 2 per i,000 spindles. 


0 0 
0 0 


8 0 
0 0 


d 0 
0 0 


:52 

10 

30 

11 


0 0 
0 0 
8 0 
0 0 


B.e. 1 per 1,000 spindles atul 

not less than Bs. 38. 


a 0 ft IWera working 20 spindles, 
j ^ ^ per reeler. 


17 8 0 
12 8 0 
13 0 0 
32 0 h 
11 8 0 
12 0 0 


35 0 0 


35 0 0 


15 i) 0 


; -Bs. 12, 20 spindles for fuli- 
i wnrking day. 

. Bs. 16, 10 spindles for full- 
working day. 

I Bs. 16, 10 spindles for full- 
worldjig day. 

Bs. 15, 26 sjuudies for full 
w'orking day. 


. 12 8 0 

. i 35 0 0 

.i 13 0 0 


35 0 0 

17 8 0 

18 0 0 
18 0 0 


0 0 


12 8 0 


5 






Staistdabdiseb Piece Rates Including Reab Food Allowanos. 


TJraxcing Tenters 


16s 

20s 

22s 

30s 

60s 

16 colour 


Department. 


Standard basic 
wages including I 
Bear Food i 
Allowance, 


Remarks* 


Dmwers-in and Rmchers i 
Heald and Reed Repairers 
Heald and Read Cleaners ; 
Brawers-in (sec separate list) 
Reacliers ( do. ) 
Heald Gleaners 

Calender deiwrtmeni : 

Coolies 

Calender attendants . . 
fiJtitcliers •• 

Damping front men 

Folding: 

Cutlookers 
Weighmen 
Number markers 
Gront machine folders and B 
and Hand folders 
Folders 
Hand stitchers 
Stampers 
Folding coolies 
Bundlers 

Board coolies .. 

Bale checkers . . 

Oodown coolies 
Wayalars . . 

Blanket stitchers 

Weaving department ; 

Carpenter coolies 
Sweepers 
Weft-men 
Weft coolies 
Weavers (Single loom) 
Weavers (Double loom) 


Bs, a. p. 

16 0 0 
9 8 t> 
22 0 0 
16 8 0 
9 S 0 


I iS'ce separate list. 

I Bo. 

j Fixed on the 80 per cent, 
j efficiency 77/78 pies per loom 
’ per day plus 30 per cent, 
j allowance. 


— tTobbers, Assistant Jobbers, Car})cnters, Mochis and all such skilful operatives 
including Mechanic deimrtment, Engine and Moulding department, are all omitted, 
work being skilful. 
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PzBoii Bates Ixcebbt^ Dkab Poob Abl 

ShMim^ Tentsrs : 


.OWANOE— contd 


20g 

22 b 

30g 

fiOg; 

iOg Goioiir 


50s 

10s Colour 
PtOvm{f Tenters . 


24g 

26s 

20s 

36s 

50s 

16s Colour 


Cross Reded Yarn ; 2 Eeelera per Eeel 40 spindles 
4Js to lOJs Single Warp Pies 7-25 


Basis 20s. 

Bg. 13*12*0 po; 
mouth at 1920 
hanks per reel 


30s 36s „ Weft 4-05 

"^Os „ Warp „ 4*25 

2/108 Bouhle ,, 5*05 

2/228 2-503 „ „ " 4,25 

2/30s „ „ 4'25 „ 

2/30S „ Weft, „ 5-25 „ 

Qf&^ Winding Winders : 

lOs Pies 18-50 per box of 20 lbs. 20 spindles 

12s „ 18-60 Do, 

J6s „ 31-00 Do, 


Stakbardtsed Piece Rates iKcwiDiKa Deae Food Adlowakce— 


Grey WinHiny ^^inders : — contd. 


22s Pies 25"25 per box of 20 lbs. 20 spindles. 


30s „ 

36*00 

Bo. 

40s „ 

43*00 

Bo. 

2/16s „ 

14*50 

Bo. 

2/22s „ 

14*50 

Bo, 

2/30s „ 

14*50 

Do. 

Drvm Winding Windw^ 

10s Pics 

33*00 

per bimdlo of 10 lbs. 10 spindles. 

12s „ 

33*00 

Bo. 

16s „ 

45*00 

'.Bo.,' 

22s 

49*00 

Bo. 

30s „ 

69*00 

Bo. 

2/30s 

33*00 

Bo. 

2/40s „ 

41*25 

'■■'"'Bo.,'' 

2/22s 

33*00 

Bo. 

Pirn Winding Winders 


3s Pies 

17*00 

fKir bundle of 10 lbs. 10 spindles. 

4Js ,, 

23*00 

Bo. 

Ojs 

25*00 

Do. 

16s 

32*00 

Bo. 

20s „ 

35*00 

Bo. 

■ 22s „ 

35*00 

Bo. 


Warjolng Warpers : 

.16s Grey 
22s Grey 
30s Grey 
16s Colour 
22s Colour 
16s H to H . 
22s H to H . . 
2/16s Grey 
2/22s Grey 
2/30sHtoH . 
2/60 H to H 
40s» 60s, 50s . . 
12s, 14s 

Dmiaers-in : 

Any count 

Beachers : 

Any CQupt . . 


a. p. 

4 0 per 100 lbs. 

5 0 


o' 4 ■ 
C 3 
3 H 

3 o 

4 0 
4 0 

10 % 
3 0 


1 9 per 1000 ends. 


1 4 1 per 1000 ends. 
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' Sta¥»akbise» Bioi Rates feoL’ciDraa Beab Roob;: , 

':liflcif»'' ^ V';V 

Weavers fixed OB 80 per cent, effieieney at pies 77/78 per loom per 'day pltts- 

. " ; ,/' Siiper Khatiii B 'pies fi ' per lb., plus .30 |>ar-oenL 


Hafaki Kina^^ ' . , ' citx ' ■ „ ' o, ' do.. 

Fancy Eiiiar, , , ", do. ;,5|,. : ,do.» 

.Fancy Kiiw' Bliotf,. Skolapmi. ■ . 6 |' '.do, 

' WtMe noiour .4, - ■ " .do, 
WkdleoolonrCkecknpfd^ .df-:'.."' ' '.do,. 

,W&ifcv.e€doiir,&ri ' do. 


M Bk B 40-B3 



APPENDIX VIII. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN TEE COMilITTEE AMD 
GOVERNMENT ON THE SUBJECT OP 
STANDARDIZATr.ON OF WAGES. 

1. Letter from the MUiowners’ Assoeiation, Bombay. 

THE MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

^ ; BaTEL .B^DUSE^: 

Boiiilmyjilth.:Becemlier 19^^^ 

Mo. 5S55/184 of im , 

'I'M SECBSTABY,: 

: Textile LaBoOT III qmrj" 

■ Bombay. 

'DeaeSib. 

During the last few- days labour .lias slioW'R signs of redivencss on account of tlie 
raerease hi the cost of living due to' the Ava.!’, and the Association wis'lies to taktv early 
steqB to atleviate the situatioa. '■ ■ ■ . ■ 

'It B'ould he very dihiciilt to. deal adequately with tlie situation until we know wliat 
recoinmetidatioiis the Textile Labour Inquiiy Committee will make regarding standard 
levels of wages for various occupations in nomal times. If the wear eontiDueSj the 
po-sition may develop rapidly and in these c.ircirm.staiiees.t'!ie Association would. earnestly 
request that ttie Inquiry Comsiittee niiglit .see t'iieir way to 'make tlicir recoHime:n,da.tionis 
in the. .matter' of iiorroal basic .ivages ami submit them to Government in ■■ a..dva!icje of . 
t.lif other portlonB of their hnal . report-, hi c»rcl.eT that the problems brought about by the 
'.»xi sting, abnormal conditions can 'be dealt with eip,iitu-hly and proiiiptly. ' 

Yottis feltliM 

/.(Slgiiecl) 

" Secretary. „ 


B. €ommlttee®s letter to GoferniaeBt. 


lo. 90S8. 


.JllMI'DIATB. 


, Office '-o.f ' 'IH.e Textice. .Labour 
Inquiry Committee, Town TI'aix, .. 

,'Bo.n'ibayt 9th Deceniher 1939*. 


,,:Fkom 


To 


'■'■SiK,;.:: 


■N. A.- MEHBBAH, Esq,,, ' F.S.S, .J.lLd 

Secretary, Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, 

■' Town Hall, Bombay. 


The, CHIEF .SEOBETAEY---to yhe ;C0¥EH1^MENT ,oE BOMBAY,.'^';: 

l^olitical and Services Department,,-. 

Secretariat, Bombay. 


1 have been directed by the Honourable Mr. Justice E. V. Divatia, Chairman, and 
tho Members of the Textile Labour Inquiry Committee to forward to you a copy of a 
letter No. 5055/184 of 1939' of today's date w'hich I have received from the Mlllowaere* 
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^ ssoemiloiij Bombay, and to say that the Coiamittce an*, in a. position to aoeedc to tiio 
request matlo by the AsBociatkm. The CommitteeV Tni' -lantiardimiioii of 

ftagca in cotton textile ralllB in Bombay and ICnria. in expe^tial 1o be reaily by ibo cm! 
ot next week, and iny Committee wonld like to kiunv wlietlK'r desire ibai* 

yclieme slionltl he submitted to Government in advance of their linai rojxni’. I 
am doMTefl io request you to let bi« have a very early reply to Ibis let on’. 

C' -VI. have tbehonoiirdoboj ■ 

■ ..Sirs . V’ 

y ■ ■ Yoyv..mo&t cibedieiit'.servaiitj . ' 
(.'Signed) AC A, ffiHRBAH, 

; /.S' ', :: C;/ ^ '.Seeretary, ' ' C'. ■ V- ' 

Textile Labour Inquiry Committee. ' 


S« Repli’lrtm, GoveraiiieBt ■ te Co'mmittee. ■' 
lo. 198S/S4-1. 

POLITICAL>m> Sf;RYICES llEFAIiTMBlST, 

. BombayTlastle, IlCn Peceird^er tB39. ■■■ ' ■ 

Textile Labotir Inquiry Committee. ' 

.. Memorandum, 

: The' iiiidersigiied presente. coinplmients to the Secretary, .Textile. Labour .-Inquiry 
Comralttee a,iid with reiercfftee to bis letter -No. 90S S' dated the Qtli DeeeiBber .1939, is 
direct.od to state that G"Overiimei.!t desires .that tlie s.oliemie -'.regarciii^g Aln;v',sta:oda.rdi^ . 

vv'ages 'and -niiistei’s should be s.nb,m.ittecl as boob' a-s ’po&siblti aiui;.in- acivarice of 
, -the ...lirmi. report. It is, requested that this matter sliould be treated as Iciniediate.;:''-' 

■ order of tlicv ■ Governor , of Bonilmy 

■ ..(Signed).. ■H.T.SORLEY,\^ 

Cliicf Secretory to the Government of Bombay, 
Political and Services Department. 
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APPENDIX IX. 

NOTE ON CANTEENS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

■ V ;/W-. B. AyEBOYD, 

{Director of^ Nttfriimi Eesearch^ LRJ\A,. Oooaoyr,, iS. Luim 

in Btanbay March 1939, 1 had the o])portmity., Ihroiigli tlie iiojiitw of ib«'- 
iiuiiiagt mciit, of visiting tho canteen In tne Maneiie^ltP MllLs. Tin orkin:: of tfw c-aritpc n 
was explained to me* This was the only eaiiiLari I viyiloil and. i do not know Iiow tM,f 
jt w typical of oilier oa-iiteeiis for industrial workers in kxn 0 to.y. 1 &ubiriit iiera^Fomo 
’rofleciions arising out of my inspection and some gefieral renaLufe on the riiaiiiiig i>t 
iiidustrkil canteens fo3* mdiistrial workers. 

Tim Mauoiiefeter Mill canteen lias iwu activities ; it sells whak \uiit of a kdier w ord, 
may he called “ stiaeks and also non-alcoholic diinks of various kinds* to worke.w who 
ieef hi need of sack refreshment during working hours. It also snpplieH a full meal 
in tiio middle ofthe day to Umitc-d numbers.. The snacks In genend are cheap* tin 
folbwmig giving aii -idea. of the piice: ■ 

... A Clip of tea or. .oofee .,ipice,..^ 

Bread (9-4 oxs.)y . . ' ' ' .. ..... ../. 1 .pieea. 

Sweetmeats (portion) . . . . - . • • 1 l^oe. 

The meal supplied, wdiich is a tolerably well- balanced one and iucludos ricay wlieat 
and potatoes uml other vegetables, costs 2 aimas 3 pies. I was infomed that out of 1,201) 
hands about 00 take, advantage of the meal provided. A proportion of these belong 
to tho clerical staff. 

lu my o]hnion, a canteen organised on the above lines, wdiile it is a prabcnvoithy effort 
cm the part of the inanageinont and ajipreoiated by the workers, docs not do much to 
improve the diet of the average worker. In general tho snacks which are for sale do nos 
nupply in abandance tho okmionis in- whk^h the worker’s diet tends to be deiieient. The 
midday meal, vdiile it is wdiolesome and liberal in quantity, is too expirnsive, in relation 
to tho ciuTent level of wages and coinraitments, to bo taken advantage i>f liy the poore.t 
workers who arc likely iu be iu most need of a good -meal. 

I would not regard the exteosioa of canteens mu oa the above lines as being Hkoly to^ 
prove effective In raising the standard of nutrition of the workers. In order to produce 
this effect eantccais iniist sell at very low cost food of high nutritive value and in partieulai 
foods which su|)ply the'-ekiaeiits (vitamiiis, etc.) which the worker most ■rec|uire,s,. ■ - 

With regard to the particular snacks” mentioned above, a piece of wiiite broail 
, or a poiiion of sweetmeats supply calories, but they are not. rich in certa.m of the liiore^ 
impKwtaut .c-oiistitimrds.^cdvibod. ■ A cu|> of tea or coffee is essentially "water' plus a little', 
stiniiikuit. On thv orher hand* whole meal bread, cheap fruit, butter-milk, and many 
other foods avhieh eould be mentioned, are of higher nutritive value. Caiiteei'is could bii 
organised so that foods which are specially good from tlie stiviicl-point of nutritioii are 
offered for sale, and- the- workers enco'araged to buy them. 

In respect of midday meals, the most satisfactory procedure would be to sell a vi>n 
eher.ip meal, wdiieh Is fkhly rich hi essential food facttjrs. IJaless the price is equal to., 
or below’, the usual price of a meal consuinod in the ‘workerf own homos, Ibere w'ili Ih‘i 
little Ineentivo for them to spend money on meals in the canteen. Hence the meal 
provided should -be 'based on cheap foods of relatively 'high, iiiitritive val'ue, siich^ as wlioie- 
oereak, pulses, certain classes of vegetables, etc. Some know ledge of niitritioii is 
necessary in tlevising satisfactory feeding at minimum cost and due regard must of course 
be paid to. the dietary habits, of .the- workers, ' 

A compmbonsive scheme for the development of canteens on sound lines in Bomlja 5 ’' 5 j 
under the guidance of nutrition workers, is worth careful considemtion. A tra ined worker, 
in consultation with the various managements and after full consideration of loea 
conditions and requirements, could draw up a suitable sclierae at the outset, and 
superintend its working and development in practice. In certain countries (e.g. U.S.A.) 
canteens have been organised and run by expert “ dietitians ” : this development has 
been characteristic of factories,, etc., conducted on the best modem lines. It would be 
fitting for Bomljay to give a lead to the rest of India in this matter. 

The development of canteens along the above lines would probably re mltia t he g©iwlis<a' 
improvement of the nutrition and health of the workers. 

BOMBAY: BEIKTBB AT TOK aOYBEHMBHT ft 



